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Baortia borders on the Nn and the reſt of 


the Attic land: and the Platæenſes are near the Eleuthe- 
renſes. But the whole nation of the Bœotians derived i its 


name from Bœotus, who they ſay was the ſon of Itonus, 
and the nymph Melanippe. They add, that Itonus was 
the ſon of Amphictyon. Many of their towns too are de- 


nominated from men, but a {till greater number. from 


women. 'The Platzenſes indeed were, as it appears to 
me, natives of Bœotia from the firſt ; but they are of 
opinion that they derived their name from Platæa, the 
daughter of a river. 'It is, however, evident that the 
Platæenſes reigned here in ancient times. For all Greece 
formerly was in ſubjection to royal authority, and there 
was no ſuch thing as a democracy to be found among 


them. But the Platzenſes do not know any thing of 


their kings except Aſopus, and Cithzron who was prior 
Vol. III. 12 * to 
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2 THE DESCRIPTION —_ 
to Aſopus : and they ſay that one of theſe gave a name to 


# - 


a mountain, and the other to a river. It appears too to 


me that Platza, from whom the city was denominated, 
was the daughter of king Aſopus, and not of a river. 
Before the battle which the Athenians fought at Mara- 
thon, the Platzenſes performed nothing which deſerves 
to be recorded. But in this battle they aſſiſted the Athe- 
nians; and after the irruption of Xerxes into Greece, had 


the boldneſs to aſcend their ſhips with the Athenians,. 


and puniſhed in their own dominions Mardonius, the fon 
of Gobryas, who commanded the army of Xerxes. It 
happened, however, that the Platæenſes were twice driven 
from Bœotia, and again reſtored. to it. For in the war 
between the Peloponneſians and Athenians, the Lacedz- 
monians beſieged and took Platæa: and when it was re- 
ſtored through the peace which Antalcidas, a Spartan, 
made between the Greeks and the King of the Perſians, 
and the Platzenſes that had fied to Athens returned 
to their native country, it was again afflicted with - 
the calamities of war. For at the time when open war 
was proclaimed againſt the Thebans, but the Platæ- 
enſes aſſerted that they were at peace with them, becauſe 
when Cadmea was taken by the Lacedæmonians, they 
neither aſſiſted their counſels nor operations; the The- 


bans, on the contrary, aſſerted that it was the Lacedæ- 


monians who made the peace, and who afterwards act- 
ing contrary to the truce, cauſed it to be violated by the 
other cities that had engaged in it. 

The Platæenſes, therefore, ſufpecking the intentions of 
the Thebans, ſtrongly fortified their city; and thoſe 
that lived at ſome diſtance from the city, did not venture 
into the ſields at all hours of the day; but knowing that 

| | 4 | the 
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the Thebans were accuſtomed to protract their public 
aſſemblies for a long time, they watched the time of their 
aſſembling together, and, whenever this happened, cul- 
tivated their land in peace. But Neocles the Theban, who 
was then the chief magiſtrate of the Bceotians, perceiving 
the crafty conduct of the Platæenſes, ordered each of the 
Thebans to come into the aſſembly armed, and immedi- 
ately led them, not in a direct line from Thebes through 
the fields, but to Hyſia, which is between the Eleuthe- 
rans and Attica, and where che Platæenſes had no ſpies. 
This took place about the middle of the day: and the 
Platæenſes, ſuppoſing that the Thebans were engaged in 
their aſſembly, came into their fields as uſual, having the 
gates of the city ſecurely cloſed behind them. The 
Thebans therefore made. the Platzenſes that were within 
the walls promiſe, that they would leave the city before 
ſun-ſetz each man bringing with him one, and each 
woman two garments. At that time, indeed, the Platz- 
enſes were oppreſſed in a manner very different from thas 
which took place formerly through the Lacedæmonians, 
under the command of Archidamus : for then when they 
were beſieged they were prevented from leaving the city 
= by a twofold wall; but here the Thebans would not ſuffer | 
them to enter into their walls. This ſecond loſs happened 
to the Platzenſes, in the third year prior to the battle ar 
Leuctra, and when Aſteus was the Athenian archon. 
| Every part of the city at this time was deſtroyed by the 
Thebans, except the temples of the gods. But the man- 
ner in which the city was taken, became the ſafety of the 
Platzenſes. For they were, in the firſt place, received 
by the Athenians z and afterwards Philip being victorious 
at Chæroneca, placed a guard over the Thebans, endea- 
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youred by every poſſible means to accompliſh their de- 


| ſtruction, and at laſt reſtored the Platæenſes to their an- 


cient habitations. 


„ 


ON turning a | Little to the right hand from the ſtraight 
road of the Platzan land under Cithzron, you will ſee the 
ruins of Hyſia and Erythræ. Theſe were once cities of 
the Bœotians; and even now among the ruins of Hyſia 
there is a temple of Apollo, the half of which is entire, 
and a ſacred well. According to the Bœotians, formerly 
thoſe that drank out of this well were endowed with the 


gilt of prophecy. Proceeding from hence into the public 


road, you will again ſee, on the right hand, that which 
is called the ſepulchre of Mardonius. Indeed that the 
dead body of Mardonius could no where be found after 
the battle in which he fell, is generally acknowledged; 
nor can they tell by whom he was buried. It appears, 
however, that Artontes, the ſon of Mardonius, gave great 


gifts to Dionyſophanes the Epheſian, and to others be- | 


longing to the Ionians, that they might not be negligent 
with reſpect to the interment of Mardonius. And this 
road leads from Eleutheræ to Platza. But as you pro- 
ceed from Megarz, you will ſee on the right hand a 
fountain, and a little beyond this a ſtone, which they call 
the ſtone of Actæon: for they ſay that Actæon uſed to 


_  fleep on this, when he was weary with hunting; and that 


in this place he ſaw Diana waſhing herſelf in the neigh- 
bouring fountain. But Steſichorus Himeræus writes, that 
Diana threw upon Actæon a ſtag's hide, and thus cauſed 
him to be ſlain by his dogs, that he might not marry 
Semele. 


OF GREECE. . 
[Semele. For my own part, I can eaſily believe that Ac- 
tæon might be torn in pieces by his dogs, without the in- 
terference of the goddeſs, in conſequence of their ruſhing 
furiouſly upon him, without perceiving who he was. 

In what part of Cithzron the deſtruction of Pentheus 
the ſon of Echion happened, or where Oedipus when he 
was born was expoſed, is not known by any one; though 
I am not ignorant of the biſected road belonging tu the 
Phocenſes, in which Oedipus flew his. father. But the 
mountain Cithæron is ſacred to Jupiter Cithæronius, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak more copiouſſy when my diſcourſe 
leads me to mention it again. Near the entrance to 
Platza, you may perceive the ſepulchres of thoſe that 
fought againſt the Medes. The other Greeks indeed have 
one common ſepulchre : but the Lacedzmonians and 
Athenians that fell in that battle have ſeparate tombs z 
and upon them there are elegies compoſed by Simonides. ; 
Not far from the common ſepulchre of the Greeks, there 
is an altar of Jupiter Eleutherius. The ſepulchre is made 
of braſs; but the altar and ſtatue of Jupiter are of white 


ſtone. Even at preſent, every fifth year, they celebrate - 


the feſtivals called Eleutheria, in which the greateſt re- 
wards are propoſed for the race. They run before the 
altar armed. The trophy which the Greeks erected for 
their victory over the Platzenſes, is about fifteen ſtadia 
. diſtant from the city. When you enter the city, in that 
part which contains the altar and ſtatue of Eleutherian 
Jupiter, you will ſee the heroic monument of Platza. 
What the Platzenſes report concerning her, I have al- 
ready related. The Platzenſes too have a temple of Juno 
which deſerves to be inſpected, both for its magnitude, 

and the ornament of the ſtatues which it contains. On 


TE _ _ entering 
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entering this temple, you will ſee a ſtatue of Rhea pre- 
ſenting Saturn with a ſtone wrapped in ſwaddling clothes, 
inſtead of the child of which ſhe had been delivered, They 
call Juno, Teleia, or the perfect. There is a large ſtatue 
of the goddeſs in an upright poſition : both theſe ſta- 
tues are made of Pentelican ſtone, and are the works of 
Praxiteles. There is another ſtatue of Juno in a fitting | 
poſture in the ſame temple ; and this was made by Cal- 
limachug. But they call the goddeſs Nump heuomene, oy 
eſpouſed, on the 1 account. 


CHAP. II. 


TREx ſay, that Juno being angry with Jupiter, on 
what account it is not known, retired to Eubcea ; and 
Jupiter not being able to appeaſe her, came to Cithzron, 
who then reigned over the Platzenſes. This Cithzron 
was not ſecond to any one in craft. He therefore per- 
ſuaded Jupiter to make a ſtatue of wood, to place it veiled 
in a car drawn by two oxen, and publicly aſſert that this 
was Platza, the daughter of Aſopus, whom he was going 
to marry. As ſoon as Juno heard this, ſhe immediately 
came to the car, and, cutting off the veil, perceived that 
what ſhe ſuppoſed was a new married lady, was nothing 
more than a wooden image; and in conſequence of this - 
became reconciled to Jupiter, In remembrance of this 
reconciliation, they celebrate a feſtival which is called 
Dzdal, becauſe the ancients called wooden ſtatues Dæda- 
lian. But it appears to me that this name was uſurped, 
before Dædalus the ſon of Palamaon was born i ; and that 
afterwards, from Dædalian ſtatues Dxdalus derived his 
name, 
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name. The Platæenſes therefore celebrate this Dædal 
feſtival, every ſeventh year, as an hiſtorian of this coun- 
try told me: in reality, however, the interval of time 
between its celebration is not ſo long. But though I was 
deſirous of accurately numbering the interval of time rom 
one Dxdal feſtival to another, I was not able to accom- 
pliſh my deſign. They celebrate this feſtival in the fol- 
lowing manner :—There is a grove, which is the greateſt 
in Bceotia, not far from Alalcomenæ; and in this place 
there are many ancient oaks. The Platzenſes coming 
into this grove, place in it portions of boiled fleſh. And 
they have but little trouble indeed to defend it from other 
birds, but they are obliged to guard it diligently from the 
crows ; and if any one of theſe birds carries off any por. 
tion of the fleſh, they obſerve on what tree it perches, 
cut down this tree, and make from it a Dædalian ſtatue : 
for they call the ſtatue thus made Dxdalian. 

This feſtival the Platæenſes celebrate privately, and 
call it the leſſer Dædala: for the Bœotians celebrate the 
greater Dædala in a very public manner, every ſixtieth 
year, They ſay that the feſtival was omitted for fo 
long a time when the Platæenſes were driven from their 
native country. And in the lefler Dædala, indeed, they 
prepare fourteen ſtatues every year; and theſe the Platæ- 
enſes, Coronæi, 'Theſpienſes, Tanagrzi, Chæronenſes, 
Orchomenii, Lebadenſes, and Thebans, take away by lot. | 
For theſe people thought proper to be reconciled with the 
Platæenſes, to partake of their common aſſembly, and to 
ſend a victim to the Dædal feſtival, when Thebes was re- 
ſtored by Caſſander the ſon of Antipater. But thoſe cities 
which are of leſs eſtimation beſtow their gifts upon this 
feſtival according to lot. They carry the image to Aſo- 
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pus, and, having placed it in a car, commit it to the care 

of a bride-maid. After this, too, according to lots, they 
drive their cars from the river to the top of the Theban 
Cithæron. On the ſummit of this mountain an altar is 

prepared for them; and this altar is raiſed in the follow- 
ing manner: — They aptly join together ſquare pieces 

of wood, juſt as if they were raiſing a ſtructure of ſtones; 
and aſterwards carry to the top of the mountain, twigs 
piled on theſe pieces of wood. But the cities ſacrifice a 

cow of a proper age to Juno, and a bull to Jupiter, the 

victims being filled with wine and odoriferous herbs; and 
at the ſame time place the Dædala upon the altar. More 
wealthy individuals ſacrifice a co and an ox; but the 
| Poorer ſort ſacrifice ſmall ſheep. They burn all the vic- 
tims in a ſimilar manner, and the altar is, at the ſame time, 
burnt with them. I know that this flame is prodigious, 
and may be ſcen at a great diſtance. Beyond the ſummit 
of the mountain upon which they raiſe the altar, after 
you have deſcended about fifteen ſtadia, you will ſee the 
cavern of the nymphs called Cithæronides. This cavern 
they denominate Sphregidion : and they ſay that formerly 
the nymphs uſed to propheſy in this cavern, | 


* 


CHAP. IV. 


Tur Platæenſes too have a temple of Minerva Areia, 
or zhe martial, which was raiſed from the ſpoils given ta 
the Platæenſes by the Athenians after the battle at Ma- 
rathon. The ſtatue of the goddeſs is made of wood, and 
is gilt, except the face, and the extremities of the hands 
and feet, which are of Pentelican ſtone, Its magnitude 
5 18 
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is nearly equal to that brazen ſtatue of Minerva which 

the Athenians dedicated in their tower from the Mara- 
thonian ſpoils. Phidias too made this ſtatue of Minerva 
for the Platæenſes. In the temple there are pictures 
painted by Polygnotus, viz. Ulyſſes deſtroying the ſui- 
tors; and the expedition, prior to this, of Onatas to the 
Argive Thebes. Theſe pictures are in the veſtibule of 
the walls. At the foot of the goddeſs there is a ſtatue of 
Arimneſtus, who was the general of the Platæenſes in 
the engagement againſt Mardonius; and, prior to this, 
in the battle at Marathon. Among the Platæenſes too 
there is a temple of Ceres Eleuſinia, and a ſepulchre of 
Leitus. This Leitus was the only one of all the Bœotian 
commanders, that returned home from the Trojan war. 
But Mardonius, and the horſe which he commanded, 
corrupted the fountain Gargaphia, becauſe the army of the 
Greeks which ſtood oppoſite to them drank the water of 
this fountain. Afterwards, however, the water was pu- 
rified by the Platzenſes. As you proceed from Platza to 
Thebes, you will ſee the river Peroe. They ſay that 
Peroe was the daughter of Aſopus. But before you paſs 
over the Aſopus, on turning by the ſide of the river to 

the lower parts of the country, and travelling to the diſ- 
tance of about forty ſtadia, you will arrive at the ruins of 
Scolus. Among theſe ruins there is an imperfect temple 
of Ceres and Proſerpine, with half ſtatues of the god- 
deſſes. Even now the Aſopus ſeparates the land of the 
Platzenſes from that of the Thebans. 


CH AP. 
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„ | 
THry day that the firſt inhabitants of Thebes were 
the Ectenæ, whoſe king was Ogygus, a native of the place; 
and from whom many of the poets call Thebes Ogygiæ. 
They add, that theſe people were deſtroyed by a peſtilence; 
and that the Hyantes and Aones, who, as it appears to 
me, were Bceotians and not foreigners, inhabited Thebes 
after the Etenz, But Cadmus and the army of the Phce- 
nicians attacking theſe places, the Hyantes were van- 
quiſhed, and fled the following night. Cadmus however 
ſuffered the Aones, who implored his protection, to re- 
main, and mingle themſelves with the Phoenicians. The 
Aones therefore fixed their habitations in different towns; 
but Cadmus built the city, which is even at prefent called 
Cadmea. The city, however, being afterwards increaſed, 
Cadmea became the tower of the lower Thebes. The mar- 
riage of Cadmus was certainly very illuſtrious, if, according 
to the aſſertion of the Greeks, he married Harmony, the 
daughter of Venus and Mars. His daughters too were 
renowned; for Semele was pregnant from Jupiter, and 
Ino was made one of the divinities of the ſea. But during 
the reign of Cadmus, the Spartans, Cthonios, Hyperenor, 
Pelorus, and Udzus, were very powerful through his 
means. For Cadmus thought proper to make Echion his 
ſon-in-law, on account of his valour: and with reſpect 
to theſe men, as I cannot gain any farther intelligence 
about them, I muſt aſſent to the fable, which ſays, that 
they were called Spartans, from the manner in which they 
were produced. After the migration of Cadmus to the 


Illyrians, 
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Illyrians, and Encheleæ, a people of Illyria, his ſon | 
Polydore reigned. Peritheus the ſon of Echion was 
powerful both through the dignity of his origin, and the 
friendſhip of the king; but as he was an inſolent and im- 
pious man, he was puniſhed by Bacchus for his impious 
behaviour towards him. Labdacus was the ſon of Poly- 
dore; and Polydore on his death-bed delivered up Lab- 
dacus and his kingdom to Nycteus. Other particulars 
belonging to this affair I have related in my deſcription 
of Sicyonia; I mean, after what manner Nycteus died, 
and how the guardianſhip of his ſon was committed to 
Luucus the brother of n and all the power of the 
Thebans. 

Lycus indeed iclivered up the reins of government to 
Labdacus when he was of age; but Labdacus dying not 
long after this, Lycus took Laius the fon of Labdacus 
into his protection. And while he was again acting the 
part of a guardian, Amphion and Zethus collecting toge- 
ther an army, invaded the country; and thoſe who were 
careful leſt the race of Cadmus ſhould become extinct, ſe- 
cretly conveyed Laius away. 'The ſons of Antiope, however, 
vanquiſhed Lycus in battle, and taking poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom, joined the lower city with Cadmea, and called 
the whole Thebes, on account of their alliance with the 
nymph Thebe, the daughter of Prometheus. Homer, in 


the following verſes in the Odyſſey, confirms the truth 
of this account: | 


Tho' bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound inje& on mound; 
Here ramparts ſtood, there tow'rs roſe high in air, 
And there thro' ſeven wide portals ruſh'd the war. 


However, he makes no mention of Amphion raiſing the 
wary 
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walls by the harmony of his lyre. But Amphion obtained 


his reputation in muſic, in conſequence of having learnt 
from the Lydians, through his alliance to Tantalus, the 
Lydian harmony, and inventing three chords in addition 
to the four which had been already diſcovered. The 
author, however, of the verſes upon Europa ſays, that 
Amphion firſt learned the uſe of the lyre from Mercury, 
and that he drew along ſtones and wild beaſts by his har- 
mony. But Myron the Byzantian, who wrote heroic 
verſes and elegies, ſays, that Amphion was the firſt that 
raiſed an altar to Mercury; and that for this he received 
a lyre from the god. It is alſo ſaid that Amphion is 
puniſhed in Hades for reviling Latona and her ſons. This 
puniſhment of Amphion is mentioned in the poem called 
Minyas, and which is Chit in common upon Am- 
phion and Thamyris. 
But after the houſe of == was N by 
peſtilence, and Zethus had fallen a victim to grief, in con- 
ſequence of his wife having ſlain his ſon for a certain 
offence, then the Thebans gave up the government to 
Laius. And Laius, during his reign, married Jocaſta. 
He received too an oracle from Delphos, which told him 
that if he had a ſon by Jocaſta, that ſon would be the 
means of his death, In conſequence of this he expoſed 
Oedipus as ſoon as he was born: and Oedipus, as ſoon as 
he arrived at manhood, flew his father, and married his mo- 
ther. But that Oedipus had no children by his mother, is 
evident from the following verſes of Homer in the Odyſley ; 


There too Jocaſta of a beauteous mien 
I ſaw, the fam'd inceſtuous Theban queen 
With her own ſon ſhe join'd in nuptial bands, 


'Tho' father's blood imbru'd his murd'rous hands: | 
. b h The 
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The gods and men the dire offence deteſt; 
The gods with all their furies rend his breaſt 


For how could PR report of his: wickedueth be imme- 
diately aboliſhed, if he had four children by Jocaſta? Theſe 
children indeed were the offspring of Euryganea the 
daughter of Hyperphas: and this is evinced by the author 
of the verſes called Oedipodia. Onaſias painted for 
the Platæenſes Euryganea, with a ſorrowful countenance, 
on account of the battle between her ſons. But Po- 
lynices, while Oedipus was yet alive and reigned, left 
Thebes, fearing leit the imprecations of his father ſhould 
be accompliſhed. In conſequence of this he came to Ar- 
gos, and married the daughter of Adraſtus; but after the 
death of Oedipus, returned through the perfuaſions of his 
brother Eteocles to Thebes. Here, however, a diſagree- 
ment ariſing between him and his brother, he was again 
exiled. After this he requeſted of Adraſtus to furniſh _ 
him with an army againſt his brother. This Adraſtus 
complied with: but Polynices loſt his army; and the two 
brothers engaging each oe in a lingle combat, were 
both ſlain. 898 

Laodamas the ſon of Eteocles reigned after his father: 
but till he was of age the government of the kingdom, 
and the care of his education was committed to Creon 
the ſon of Menoeceus. When Laodamas, therefore, was 
of a proper age, and took upon him the royal authority, 
the Argives led a ſecond army againſt Thebes. The 
Thebans met this army at Gliſſas, and when they came to 
an engagement, Laodamas flew Ægialeus the ſon of 
Adraſtus. But the Argives being victorious in this en- 


gagement, Laodamas, with the Thebans that followed him, 
fled 
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fled on the following night to the Iliyrians: and the Ar- 
gives delivered up Thebes, which they had taken, to Ther- 
ſander the ſon of Polynices. As a great part, however, 
of the forces which Agamemnon led againſt Troy, wan- 
dered during their voyage from their deſtined courſe, and 
were ſhipwrecked about Myſia, it happened that Ther- 
fander, who in valour ſurpaſſed moſt of the Greeks in that 
war, was ſlain by Telephus. But the ſepulchre of Ther- 
| ſander is in the plains of Caicus, in the city Elæa. This 
ſepulchre is of ſtone, and is in that part of the forum 
which is in the open air; in which place, as they ſay, the 
inhabitants perform funeral ſacrifices in honour of him. 
After the death of Therſander, a ſecond fleet being fitted 
out againſt Paris and the 'Trojans, the command of it was 
given to Peneleus : for Tiſamenus the ſon of Therſander 
was not yet old enough for this purpoſe. But Peneleus 
being ſlain by Eurypylus the ſon of Telephus, they choſe 
Tiſamenus for their king, who was the ſon of Therſander 
and Demonaſſa the daughter of Amphiaraus. This Tiſa- 
menus was free from the imprecations of Laius and Ocdi- 
pus; but Auteſion the ſon of Tiſamenus did not eſcape 
them, but was compelled on this account, in compliance 
with an oracle, to migrate to the Dorienſes. Aſter the 
departure of Auteſion, Damaſichthon, the grandſon of 
Peneleus the ſon of Opheltes, was choſen king. Ptolemy 
was the ſon of this Damaſichthon, and Xanthus of Pto- 
lemy, I mean that Xanthus whom Andropompus ſlew in 
a ſingle combat, by ſtratagem, and not in a lawful man- 
ner. Afterwards it appeared better to the Thebans to 
be governed by many, and not to commit the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs to one man alone, | 


CHAP. 
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WIII reſpect to the proſperous or adverſe events of 
their wars, I have found the following to be the moſt 
remarkable particulars. They were vanquiſhed by the 
Athenians in that battle, in which they aſſiſted the Platæ- 
enſes, who fought for the boundaries of their land. They 
were a ſecond time too vanquiſhed at Platza by the ſame. 
. Athenians, in conſequence of ſeeming to prefer the friend- 
ſhip of Xerxes to that of the Greeks. The common 
people, however, were not culpable in this particular : 
for at that time an oligarchy was eſtabliſhed among the 
Thebans, and not that form of adminiſtration which was 
natural to their country. If therefore the ſons of Piſiſtra- 
tus had then tyrannized over the Athenians, there can be 
no doubt but that the Athenians themſelves would have 
been attached to the Perfians, and on this account would 
have been culpable as well as the Thebans. Afterwards, 
however, the Athenians were vanquiſhed by the Thebans 
at Delius, in the country of the Tanagræans: and Hip- 
pocrates the ſon of Ariphron who commanded the Athe- 
nian army was flain, together with a great part of his 
forces. But the Lacedzmonians, immediately after the 
departure of the Mede, were upon friendly terms with 
the Thebans, till the Peloponneſians warred on the Athe- 
nians. This war however being finiſhed, and the fleet of 
the Athenians diſſolved, the Thebans not long after, to- | 
gether with. the Corinthians, took up arms againſt the 

Lacedzmonians : but being vanquiſhed in a battle about 
Corinth, and in Chæronea, they afterwards obtained at 

5 FR Leuctra 
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Leuctra a victory the moſt illuſtrious of all the Grecian 
victories we are acquainted with. Here they put an end 
to the Decadarchs, or governors of companies, conſiſting each 
of ten men, which the Lacedzmonians had eſtabliſhed in 
their cities, and to. thoſe prefects which they call Har- 
meſtai. After this, they carried on for ten years the Pho- 
cic war, which is called by the Greeks, Sacred. But I 
have already ſhewn in my account of the Attic affairs, 
that the ſlaughter at Chæronea was the ſource of calamity 
to all Greece: and it was eminently afflictive to the 
Thebans. For they were obliged to place a guard within 
the walls of their city; which, however, after the death 
of Philip, and during the reign of Alexander, they drove 
cout of their city. But, for this action, divinity gave them 
tokens of approaching deſtruction. For, during the time 
of the battle at Leuctra, the ſpiders in the temple of Ceres 
Theſmophoros wove white webs about the doors; but 
when Alexander and the Macedonians attacked their do- 
minions, their webs were found to be black. It is alſo 
ſaid, that divinity rained aſhes on the Attic land, in the 
year prior to that in which Sylla led an army againſt the 
Athenians, and by this means cauſed them to ſuffer in ſuch 


an eminent degree. 
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Tux Thebans, therefore, being then driven from their 15 
Country by Alexander, fled to Athens, and were after= 
wards reſtored to it by Caſſander the ſon of Antipater. 
Indeed the Athenians aſſiſted the Thebans with the 

Wo 3 : greateſt 
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greateſt * in reſtoring Thebes to its priſtine ſtate; 
and they were joined in this by the Meſſenians and Mega- 

lopolitans. But it appears to me that Caſſander rebuilt 

Thebes, principally through his hatred of Alexander: 

for he endeavoured totally to deſtroy all his houſe. Thus 

he delivered up Olympias the mother of Alexander to be 
ſtoned to death, by thoſe Macedonians who violently hated 
her, and deſtroyed by poiſon Hercules the ſon of Alex- 


ander by Barſina, and Alexander his ſon by Roxana, He 1 


did not, however, depart rejoicing from the preſent life; 
for he was ſeized with a dropſy, through which he was 
devoured by vermin. Of his ſons, too, the eldeſt, Philip, 
not long after he began his reign, was attacked with a 
tabid diſeaſe. Antipater who ſucceeded him ſlew his 
mother Theſſalonice, who was the daughter of Philip the 
ſon of Amyntas by Nicaſipolis. His reaſon for commit- 
ting this parricide, was her extreme fondneſs of Alexander, 
the youngeſt of Antipater's ſons. Alexander, however, 
calling to his aſſiſtance Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, 
flew Antipater, and thus revenge the murder of his 
mother. 
Some god, ae deſervedly puniſhed Cafander 
for his guilty conduct. However, all the ancient inclo- 
ſure of Thebes was reſtored to the Thebans by Caſſander. 
But it was requiſite, that they ſhould afterwards taſte of 
the greateſt evils. For when Mithidrates warred on the 
Romans, the 'Thebans aſſiſted him in this war, for no other 
. reaſon, as it appears to me, than their friendſhip to the 
| Athenians, But when Sylla led his army into Bœotia, 
the Thebans were terrified, and, immediately changing 
their intentions, joined themſelves to the Romans. Sylla, 
however, did not lay aſide his anger againſt them, but in- 
Vor. III. C | vented 
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vented other things deſtructive to their proſperity, and 
laid a fine on half their land; for which conduct this 
was his pretext: When the war againſt Mithidrates 
commenced, Sylla was in great want of money. Hence, 
he collected together the ſacred offerings from Olympia 


and Epidarus; and from the temple of the Delphic 


Apollo, all that was left by the Phocenſes. This treaſure 
he diſtributed among his ſoldiers. But to the gods, in- 
ſtead of the riches which he had taken from them, he 


gave the half of the Theban land. The Romans, how- 


ever, afterwards reſtored to the Thebans the land which 
had been taken from them. But in other reſpects they 


were reduced by Sylla to a very calamitous condition. 
And even at preſent the lower city is entirely deſolate, 


except the temples of the gods: but the Thebans dwell in 
their tower, which is no longer called Cadmea. 


CHAP. VII. 


Wurd you have paſſed over the Aſopus, and have 


proceeded to about the diſtance of ten ſtadia from the 


city, you will arrive at the ruins of Potniæ, among which 
there is a grove of Ceres and Proſerpine. The ſtatues 


near the river are called by the inhabitants the goddeſſes 


Potniæ. At ſtated times they perform other eſtabliſhed 
: ceremonies in honour of theſe, and fend ſucking pigs 
into buildings which they call Megara. Theſe pigs, they 


ſay, are ſeen at Dodona on the ſummer of the following 
year : which report may perhaps be credited by ſome. 
There is here too a temple of Bacchus Aigobolas, or the 
| 5 . prercer 
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piercer of goats. For it once happened, that while the in- 
habitants of this place were ſacrificing, they became ſo 
_ outrageous through intoxication, that they ſlew the prieſt 
of Bacchus. As a puniſhment for this action, they were 
afflicted with a peſtilent diſeaſe; and at the ſame time 
were ordered by the Delphic Oracle to ſacrifice to Bacchus 
a boy in the flower of his youth. However, not many 
years after this, they ſay, that the' god changed the ſa- 
crifice of a boy for that of a goat. Among the Potniz, 
too, there is a well; and they report, that the horſes 
which are natives of Potniz become mad by drinking this 
water. As you go from hence to 'Thebes, you will ſee 
on the right hand of the road an incloſure, not very large, 
and in it certain pillars. They are of opinion that the 
earth opened in this place to Amphiaraus; and they ſay, 

that birds will not ſit on theſe pillars, nor graſs grow, 
nor any tame or ſavage animal feed in this place. z 

But the Thebans, in the incloſure of their ancient 

wall, have ſeven gates, which remain even at preſent. I have 
heard that one of theſe gates was called Electra, from 
Electra, the ſiſter of Cadmus, and another Prœtæ, from 
Prœtus, a native of this place. I have not, however, been 
able to ſind at what time this Prœtus lived. They call 
the third gate Neita, becauſe Amphion is ſaid to have in- 
vented that chord in a lyre called Nete, before theſe gates. 
I have alſo heard, that the ſon of Zethus, the brother of 
Amphion, was called Neis; and that from him this gate 
was denominated Neida. They denominate the gate 
Crenæ from a fountain; but the gate Hypiſte, from its 
proximity to the temple of Jupiter the higheſt. Beſides 
theſe gates there is another gate which is called Ogygia; 
and the laſt gate is denominated Omolois. It appears to 
1 wa mez 
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me, that this laſt name is the moſt recent of all, and 
Ogygia the moſt ancient. They ſay, too, that the gate 
Omoloĩs was thus denominated on the following account: 
When the Thebans were vanquiſhed by the Argives near 
Glifas, many of them fled, together with Laodamas the 
fon of Eteocles. Of theſe, one part was unwilling to 
take refuge among the Illyrians, but turning towards the 
Theffalians, took up their reſidence in Omoloe, which is 
the moſt fertile and well watered mountain of all that 


Theſfaly contains. Afterwards, being recalled to their 


native country by Therſander the ſon of Polynices, they 
called the gate through which they entered into the city, 
Omolois, from the mountain Omoloe. But as you come 
from Platza, you will enter Thebes through the gate 
called Electra. They fay, that Capaneus the ſon of Hip- 
ponous was ſtruck with lightning at this gate, as he was 
attacking the walls with more vehemence than uſual. 


CHAT” IS 


Tunis war, indeed, which the Argives waged, deſerves, 
in my opinion, to be celebrated beyond all the wars of 
the Greeks, during the heroic ages, as they are called. 
For the war of the Eleuſinians againſt the other Athenians, 
and in like manner of the Thebans againſt the Minyæ, 
almoſt after one engagement, terminated in concord, and 
treaties of peace. But the army of the Argives came 
into the middle of Bœotia, from the middle of Peleponne- 
ſus; and Adraſtus collected together his allied forces from 
Arcadia, and from the Meſſenians. In a ſimilar man- 

| | ner, 
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ner, mercenary troops were ſent to the Thebans from the 
Phocenſes, and by the Phlegyians from Minyas. An en- 
gagement therefore taking place near Iſmenus, the Thebans 
were vanquiſhed, and fled within their walls. But as the 
Peloponnefians were unacquainted with the art of be- 

 fieging cities, and attacked the walls of Thebes more 
under the influence of anger than the direction of ſcience, 
the Thebans flew many of them from their walls, and 
afterwards leaving their city, by a ſudden incurſion broke 
the enemy's ranks, and cut to pieces the whole army ex- 
| cept Adraſtus. This victory however coſt the Thebans 
dear: and hence, victories obtained with a great loſs arc 
called Cadmean victories. Not many years after this, 
* thoſe whom the Greeks call Epigonoi, or ſuch as are of 
Poſterior origin, with Therſander for their leader, warred 
on 'Thebes. But it is evident, that not only the Argives, 
Meſſenians, and Arcadians, joined themſelves to their 
. ſtandards, but that the Corinthians and Megarenſes came 
to their aſſiſtance. The Thebans however were aſſiſted 
by the cities bordering on Thebes ; and a ſharp engage- 
ment took place between the two armies near Glifas, Of 
the Thebans, many after they were vanquiſhed fled with 
Laodamas, and the reſt fortified themſelves in their city. 
And this is the war which is celebrated in verſe. Ca- 
lænus, making mention of theſe verſes, ſays that they were 
compoſed by Homer ; and many celebrated perſons are of 
the ſame opinion. Indeed, I confider theſe verſes as next in 
excellence to the Iliad and Odyſſey. And thus much con- 
cerning the war, which the Argives and Thebans waged 
for the ſake of the ſons of Qedipus, 
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CHAP. X. 


N OT far from the gates there is a common ſepulchre 
of thoſe who fell in the engagement againſt Alexander 
and the Macedonians. Near it they ſhew a place, in which 
they ſay (if it may be believed) the teeth of the dragon 
which was flain by Cadmus by the fountain were ſown, 
and became men. 'There is a hill on the right hand of 
the gates, which is ſacred to Apollo; and both the hill 
and the god are called Iſmenios, from the river Iſmenus 
flowing near this place, The firſt ſtone ſtatues which 
preſent themſelves to the view on entering the city, are 
thoſe of Minerva and Mercury, whom they call Pronaoi, 
or belonging to veſtibules. That of Mercury was made by 
Phidias, and that of Minerva by Scopas. After this there 
is a temple, which contains a ſtatue equal in magnitude 
to that of the Branchidæ, and in no reſpect different in its 
form. Whoever ſees one of theſe ſtatues, and knows whom 
it was made by, will, on beholding the other, perceive, 
without any great {kill, that its artificer was Canachus. 
This ſtatue, however, belonging to the Branchidæ is made 
of braſs, but this of Apollo Iſmenios of cedar. In the ſame 
place too there is a ſtone, upon which, they ſay, Manto the | 
daughter of Tireſias ſat, This ſtone is placed before the 
veſtibule of the temple, and i is called at preſent the ſeat of 
Manto. 

On the right hand of the 4 there are ſtone ſtatues, 
which they ſay are images of Henioche and Pyrrha the 
daughters of * who reigned while he was the 


guardian 
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guardian of Laodamas the ſon of Eteocles. I know, too, 
that at preſent the Thebans chooſe as che annual prieſt of 


Apollo Iſmenios, a boy illuſtrious for his origin, and of 


great beauty and ſtrength. This boy is called Daphnophores, 
| becauſe he it crowned with laurel. ' But I am not certain 
whether all the boys that are crowned with laurel dedi- 
cate a brazen tripod to Apollo. .It appears to me, that 
all are not obliged to do this by law; for I did not ſee 


many tripods dedicated here. The wealthier ſort of theſe 


boys however dedicate tripods: and among theſe, that 
which Amphitryon dedicated, with Hercules on it crowned 
with laurel, is the moſt illuſtrious, both for its antiquity 
and the renown of the perſon by whom it was ſent as an 
offering. Beyond this temple of Iſmenian Apollo you will 
ſee a fountain, which they ſay is ſacred to Mars: and 
they add, that a dragon is ſtationed here by Mars as 
the guardian of the fountain. Near this is the tomb of 
Caanthus, who they ſay was the brother of Melia, and 
the ſon of Ocean; and who was ſent by his father to ſeek 
his ſiſter that was forcibly taken away. But when he 
found that ſhe was in the power of Apollo, and that in con- 
ſequence of this he was not able to take her away, he had 
the boldneſs to ſet on- fire the grove of Apollo, which 


they call Iſmenion; and for this action, as the Thebans | 


ſay, the god flew him with his arrows. They ſay, too, that 
Apollo had two ſons by Melia, Tenerus and Iſmenius; 
and that Apollo endowed Tenerus with a prophetic power, 
but the river was denominated from Iſmenius. However, 
prior to the birth of Imenius this river was called 


Ladon. 
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CHAP. H. 


On the left hand of the gate which is called Electra, 
are the ruins of a houſe which they ſay was inhabited by 
Amphitryon when he fled from Tiryntha, on account of 
the death of Electryon. The bed-chamber of Alcmene 
1s yet to be ſeen among theſe ruins. They ſay, that this 
| bed-chamber was built for Amphitryon by Trophonius 
and Agamedes; and that the following epigram was once 
| inſcribed on it: Amphitryon, when he deſigned to marry 
Alcmene, choſe this- for his bed- chamber, which was 
made by Ancaſius, 'Trophonius, and Agamedes. The The- 
bans, too, ſhew the ſepulchre of the children of Hercules 
by Megara: but the particulars which they relate con- 
cerning their death, do not in any reſpect correſpond with 
thoſe given by Steſichorus Himereus and Panyaſis in their 
poems. The Thebans farther add, that Hercules, through 
his inſanity, would have ſlain Amphitryon himſelf, but 
that before he could accompliſh this he fell aſleep through 
the blow of a ſtone ; and that this ſtone was thrown by 
Minerva, whom they call Sophronifter, or the reflrainer. In 
this place too there are images of women on a pillar, 
whoſe form is obſcured through age. Theſe images the 
Thebans call Pharmakides, or witebes; and they ſay, that 
they were ſent by Juno in order to prevent Alemene from 
being delivered. However, Iſtoris the daughter of Tireſias 
| deceived them while they were acting in this manner by 
 Alcmene, by the following means: From a place whence 
ſhe could eafily be heard by the witches, ſhe cried out with 
2 loud voice, that Alcmene was delivered; and in conſe- 
=. quence 
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quence of their being deceived in this manner, Alcmene 
was in reality delivered. 
here js a temple here of Hercules with a ſtone ſtatue, 
which the y call Promachos, or the defender: and this was 
made by the Thebans, Xenocratus and Eubius. But the 
Thebaus are of opinion, that the ancient wooden ſtatue 
in this place was made by Dædalus: and it appears to me, 
that this was really the caſe. They ſay that Dædalus de- 
dicated this ſtatue on account of the benevolent inter» 
poſition of divinity in his favour, For when he had con- 
ſtructed for himſelf and his ſon Icarus a ſmall ſhip, and 
had diſcovered the uſe of ſails, which were unknown be. 
fore, ſo that he was able, in conſequence of being driven 
by a proſperous wind, to outſtrip the veſſel of Minos, he 
himſelf eſcaped in ſafety : but they ſay that Icarus, being 
unſkilled in the art of piloting the ſhip, overturned it, 
and was by this means ſwallowed up by the waves, and 
driven to an iſland of Pergamus, the name of which is 
at preſent unknown, They add, that Hercules met 
with the dead body, and, knowing it, buried it, where 
even now there is a heap of earth not very large, in the. 
promontory which extends to the Ægean ſea, But the 


iſland and the ſea about it were denominated from Icarus. 


In the roof of this temple Praxiteles carved for the The- 
bans many of the twelve labours of Hercules. What he 
has omitted, are the birds called Stymphalides, and the 
purification of the Elean land: and inſtead of theſe he 
has repreſented the wreſtling of Hercules with Antzus, : 
But Thraſybulus the ſon of Lycus, and thoſe Atheniang 
who together with him diſſolved the oppreſſive govern- 
ment of the thirty tyrants (for they deſcended from Thebes 
for this pee dedicated in the temple of Hercules 
i eee 
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coloſſal ſtatues of Minerva and Hercules, of Pentelican 


ſtone, and made by Alcamenes. A gymnaſium and ſta- 
dium too of Hercules are contiguous to this temple. But 
above the ſtone Sophroniſter there is an altar of Apollo, 
who is called Spondios : and this altar is raiſed from the 


aſhes of victims. Divination from omens is here eſta» 
bliſhed; which I know the Smyrnæans uſe beyond all the 


Greeks. For in the outward incloſure of their walls they 
have a temple, raiſed for the purpoſe of receiving omens. 


CHAP. Wn. 


Tux Thebans too, in ancient times, ſacrificed bulls to 


Apollo Polios, or the hoary. But it once happened in this 


feſtival, that when the time for ſlaying the victim was at 
hand, and thoſe that were ſent for the bull did not 
come as they were expected, the ſacrificers met with 
a car drawn by two oxen, one of which they ſacri- 
ficed to the god; and from this circumſtance they after- 


* wards thought proper to ſacrifice labouring oxen. The 


following circumſtance likewiſe is related by the I hebans: 


When Cadmus came from the Delphi to Phocis, he fol- 


lowed an ox as his guide. This ox was bought of the 
herdſmen of Pelagos, and had on each of its ſides a white 
ſpot reſembling the full moon, It was neceſſary, there- 
fore, that Cadmus and his army, by the command of an 
oracle, ſhould fix their reſidence in that place in which 
the ox when weary laid itſelf down to reſt, This place 


the Thebans exhibit even now: and in it there is an altar, 
in the open air, of Minerva, and a ne, which they ſay 


Were 
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were dedicated by Cadmus. Hence their opinion, who 
afſert that the Cadmus who came to Thebes was an 
Egyptian, and not a Phoenician, may be confuted by the 
very name given to this ſtatue of Minerva: for this god- 
deſs is called Siga in the Phoenician, and not Sais, as in 
the Egyptian tongue. 

The Thebans too farther report, chat a the forum 

of the tower now ſtands, the houſe of Cadmus formerly 
ſtood. Hence, they ſhew the ruins of the bed-chambers 
of Harmonia and Semele, into which laſt, even at preſent, 
men are not permitted to enter. According to the Greeks; 
the Muſes celebrated the nuptials of Harmonia with ſongs: 
and there is a place in the forum here, where they ſay the 
goddefles fang. It is alſo ſaid, that together with the 
thunder which deſcended into the chamber of Semele, 
piece of wood fell from heaven, which Polydorus adorned 
with braſs, and called Cadmean Bacchus. Near this there 
is a ſtatue of Bacchus, which Onaſſimedes made entirely 
of braſs; for the ſtatue of Cadmus was made by the ſons 
of Praxiteles. Here too there is a ſtatue of Pronomus the 
piper, who allured many by his harmony. Before his 
time there were different pipes, for the Dorian, Lydian, 
and Phrygian meaſures; 5 he firft invented pipes adapted to 
every kind of harmony, and was the firſt that played all the 
_ Aifferent meaſures at once on one pipe. It is alſo ſaid, that he 
wonderfully delighted the ſpeCtators in the theatres, by 
the geſticulations of his face, and the motion of his whole 
body. His ſongs are yet extant which he compoſed for 
the Chalcidenſes by the Euripus, in honour of Delos. The 
Thebans therefore have here placed a ſtatue of this Pro- 
nomus, and of Epaminondas the ſon of Polymnis. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIII. 


Taz anceſtors indeed of Epaminondas were very illuf.. 
trious; but his father, with reſpect to poſſeſſions, was but 
of the middle rank among the Thebans. However, he 
took care to have his ſon accurately inſtructed in all the 
diſciplines belonging to his country : and Epaminondas 
himſelf, when he was but a youth, betook himſelf to Lyſis 
the Tarentine, who was ſkilled in the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras the Samian. But in the war which the Lacedæ- 
monians waged with the Mantinenſes, Epaminondas is 
faid to have been ſent with other Thebans to the aid of 
the Lacedzmonians. In this battle he ſaved Pelopidas, 
who, through a great wound which he received, was on 
the very brink of deſtruction; and afterwards being ſent 
as an ambaſſador to Sparta, when the Lacedzmonians de- 
creed to eſtabliſh that peace which was called the peace 
of Antalcidas, Ageſilaus aſked him whether the Thebans 
had ſuffered the Bœotians in their reſpective cities to 
ſwear to the peace. To this interrogation Epaminondas 
replied, By no means, O Spartan, till we find that the 
cities which border on your dominions have ſworn. But 
as ſoon as the war between the Lacedæmonians and The- 
bans commenced, and the Lacedzmonians, truſting both 
to their own power and that of their allies, preſſed very 
much on the Thebans, Epaminondas with a part of the 
Theban army fixed his camps above the marſh Cephiſſis, 
as he perceived that in this part the Peloponneſians were 
diſpoſed to make an attack, Cleombrotus, however, king 
| | of 
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of the Lacedæmonians, turned his forces to Ambryſſus 
in the land of the Phocenſes; and having ſlain Chæreas 
who guarded the paſſages in theſe parts, he penetrated 
as far as to Leuctra in Bœotia. But in this place divi- 
nity gave certain portentous ſigns in common to Cleom- 
brotus and the Lacedæmonians. For it was uſual with 
the Spartan kings, when they marched to battle, to take 
along with them ſheep, that they might ſacrifice to the 
gods before the engagement began. The leaders of theſe 
ſheep were goats, which the ſhepherds call Catoiadai, or 
leaders of the flock. At that time, therefore, certain wolves 
ruſhed on the ſhepherd, and flew the goats that were the 
leaders of the flock, but did not in ny reſpect injure 
the ſheep. 

It is alſo ſaid, that the wrath of divinity was enkindled 
againſt the Lacedzmonians, through the daughters of 
Scedaſus. For when Scedaſus dwelt about Leuctra, he 
had two daughters, Molpia and Hippo. Theſe, when they 
were in the flower of their age, were raviſned by the Lace- 
dzmonians, Parathemidas, Phrudarghidas, and Parthenius. 
The virgins, indignantly bearing this injurious treatment, 
ftrangled themſelves to death. And Scedaſus when he 
came to Lacedzmon, and could obtain no recompenſe 
from the Spartans, flew himſelf. But then Epaminondas 
performed funeral rites to Scedaſus and his daughters, 
and ſolemnly declared, that he took up arms, not more 
for the ſafety of the Thebans, than for the ſake of re- 
venging the injuries which they had ſuſtained. The 
opinion, however, of ſome of the Bœotian commanders on 
this ſubject did not correſpond with that of Epaminondas: 
for though Malgis and Xenocrates were of opinion, that 
war ſhould be denounced againſt the Lacedzmonians with 
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all poſſible celerity, yet Damoclidas, Damophilus, and | 
Simangelus thought this was by no means proper; but ex- 
horted the Thebans to ſend away their wives and children 
to Attica, and prepare themſelves for a ſiege. And after 
this manner fix of them varied in opinion. But when 
the ſeventh of the Bœotian chiefs, who guarded the paſ- 
ſages at Cithæron, and whoſe name was Branchyllides, 
voted in favour of the opinion of Epaminondas, the The- 
- bans determined to try the fortune of war. | 

However, ſeveral of the Bceotians were ſuſpected by 
Epaminondas, particularly the Theſpians. Fearing there- 
fore ſome treachery might enſue, he permitted all that 
were willing to leave the camps, and return home: and 
in conſequence of this permiſſion, the Theſpians, and 
the other Bœotians, that were not attached to the in- 
tereſts of the Thebans, departed from the army. But as 
ſoon as an engagement took place, the allies of the Lace- 
dæmonians, who previous to this were diſaffected towards 
them, now openly declared their hatred : for they were 
unwilling to remain in their places, and turned their backs 


when attacked by the enemy. The battle however between 


the Lacedæmonians and Thebans was equal; for the former 
were incited by their priſtine ſkill in warlike affairs, and the 
fear of deſtroying the dignity of Sparta ; but the latter by 
the danger which they ſaw hung over their country, wives 
and children. But when, in the end, many principal per- 
ſons among the Lacedæmonians and king Cleombrotus 
himſelf fell, neceſſity compelled the Lacedzmonians, 
though in ſuch calamitous circumſtances, to maintain their 
ground; for it appeared to them to be a moſt ſhameful 
circumſtance, to leave the dead body of their king in the 
power of the enemy. Indeed the Thebans gained in this 

— | battle 
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battle the moſt illuſtrious victory which one Grecian na- 
tion ever obtained over another. On the following day 
the Lacedzmonians ſent heralds to the Thebans, and de- 
. fired they might be permitted to bury their dead. Epami- 
nondas, however, who knew that the Lacedzmonians al- 
ways concealed their calamities, anſwered, that he would 
firſt of all permit their allies to take away their dead, and 
then the Lacedzmonians to bury their own people. As 
| ſome of the allies, therefore, had not any dead to take 
away, and others had but a few, the Spartans were obliged 
to confeſs that the greateſt loſs was of their own people. 
In this engagement, of the Thebans and ſuch Bœotians as 
remained, no more than forty-ſeven fell ; but of the Lace- 
dæmonians above a thouſand. 


CHAP. XIV. 


AFTER this battle Epaminondas permitted the reſt of 
the Peloponneſians to return home, but kept the Lacedz- 
monians ſhut up at LeuQra. But when he heard that 
the Spartans collected themſelves together from all their 
cities in order to aſſiſt their own people at Leuctra, he 
_ ſuffered them to depart on certain conditions, aſſerting 
that it was much better to transfer the war from Bœotia to 
| Lacedzmonia. The Theſpians, becauſe they ſuſpected 
the Thebans on account of their ancient hatred towards 
them, and their preſent good fortune, thought proper (to 
leave their city, and fly to Cereſſus. This Cereſſus is a 
fortified town belonging to the Theſpians, into which 
they formerly betook themſelves when they were attacked 
| 6 * BY 
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by the Theſſalians. But at that time the Theſſalians, being 
fruſtrated in their attempts to take Cereſſus, ſent to Del- 
phos in order to conſult the god, and received the follows 
ing oracle: © Shady Leuctra and the Aleſian ſoil are the 
objects of my care. My attention likewiſe is directed to 
the ſorrowful daughters of Scedaſus. For on their account 
a lamentable war will ariſe, Nor ſhall any man ſurvive 
to relate it, till the Dores ſhall loſe a beautiful young 
virgin, when her fatal hour is arrived: for then, but not 
otherwiſe, Cereſſus may be taken.“ Epaminondas, there- 
fore, having taken Cereſſus, and the Theſpians who had 
fled thither for refuge being expelled, turned his attention 
to the affairs of Peloponneſus, the Arcadians with great 
alacrity calling upon him for this purpoſe, 
On his firſt arrival therefore among the Peloponne- 
Gans, he voluntarily joined himſelf to the Argives, as his 
aſſociates in war; brought back the Mantinenſes to their 
ancient city, who were diſperſed in towns about Ageſi- 
polis; and perſuaded the Arcadians to deſtroy their ſmall 
towns, which, as they were unfortified, might eaſily be 
taken, and to afſemble together in one city which he . 
built for them, and which is even at preſent called Mega- 
lopolis. When the time of his command too was expired, 
.and which to continue any longer was a capital offence, 
he deſpiſed the law by which this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed, 
as being then unſeaſonable, retained his command, and 
marched with an army to Sparta : but finding that Ageſi- 
laus was not willing to come to an engagement, he turned 
his attention to the reſtoration of Meſſene. Hence, Epa- 
minondas was the reſtorer of thoſe Meſſenians that exiſt - 
at preſent ;. the particulars of which affair I have related 
in my Meſſenics. In the mean time, the Theban allies 
its diſperſing 
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diſperſing themſelves over the Laconie land, greatly injured 
it by their depredations; and this induced Epaminondas 
to lead back his army to Bœotia. When therefore he 
drew near to Lechæus, and was about to paſs through. 
the difficult and narrow defiles, Iphicrates the ſon of 
Timotheus met him with troops armed with ſhields like 
a half moon, and witk the other forces of the Athenians, 
which he led againſt th, Thebans. Theſe Epaminondas 
attacked, and put to flight; and purſuing them as far as 
to the walls of Athens, when he found that Iphicrates 
would not ſuffer the Athenians to fight, led back his army 
to Thebes. Here he was tried for continuing his Bœotian 
government after the expiration of the limited time; but 
not one of the judges would paſs ſentence upon him. 


ERA 5 
ArTE RWARDS, when Alexander who reigned in. 
Theſſaly impriſoned Pelopidas (who came to him relying 
on his private benevolence, and on the friendſhip of tbe 
Thebans in common), that he might puniſh his perfidy 
and inſolence, the Thebans immediately marched an army 
againſt Alexander, and choſe Cleomenes for the leader of 
| this expedition; at the ſame time ſubjecting the Bœotian 
governor, who at that time preſided over the army, to his 
command. Epaminondas upon this occaſion was ſtationed - 
among the common ſoldiers. The army having arrived at 
the narrow defiles of the Thermopylæ, was une xpectedly 
attacked by Alexander in thoſe parts moſt difficult of ac- 


ceſs; and in conſequence of this, the forces Len of 
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| fucceſs choſe” Epaminondas for their general, with the 
free conſent of the Bceotian præfects. Alexander, there- 
fore, perceiving that the command was transferred to 
Epaminondas, had not the boldneſs to come to an engage- 
ment, and voluntarily diſmiſſed Pelopidas. But during 
the abſence of Epaminondas, the Thebans drove the Or- 
chomenians ſrom their country. This violence Epami- 
nondas bore indignantly, and ſaid that the Thebans would 
not have dared to act in this manner if he had been 
preſent. i Uo? 
In the mean time, as no other Bœotian governor was 
choſen, Epaminondas led his army again to Peloponneſus, 
and vanquiſhed the Lacedzmonians near Lechzus c and 
together with them the Pellenenſes from among the 
Achaians, and of the Athenians, thoſe which had been 
led by Chabrias. It was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among the 
Thebans to take a ranſom for their priſoners, except ſuch 
as were Bœotians; for theſe they condemned to death. 
But Epaminondas having taken a ſmall city of the Sicyo- 
mans called Phcebia, and which contained the greateſt 
part of the Bœotian exiles, enfranchiſed them on their pay- 
ing down a certain ſum of money; at the ſame time call- | 
ing them by the names of different countries, juſt as they 
came into his mind. However, when he came to Man- 
tinea with his army, and was then victorious, he was 
lain by an Athenian: and among the Athenians, in a 
picture of an equeſtrian battle, a man is repreſented ſlay- 
ing Epaminondas, and the writing under him ſhews that 
he is Gryllus the ſon of Xenophon. This was the Xeno- 
phon that attended Cyrus in his expedition againſt Arta- 

| xerxes, and who led the Greeks back again to the ſea. 
On the ſtatue of Epaminondas elegics are inſcribed, which 
aſſert, 
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aſſert, among other things, that Meſſene was reſtored by 
him, and that he gave liberty to the Greeks. Theſe elegies 
are as follow: | , 

Our counſels Sparta's glory have deſtroy'd. 
Through theſe, Meſſene ſhall in time receive 
Offspring auguſt. Through theſe, with Theban arms” 


Environ'd, Megalopolis is crown'd, 
And it its own laws Greece unreftrain'd enjoys. 


And ſuch are the particulars reſpecting the r renown of 
Epaminondas. | ; 


CE RAP. AFL. 
N OT far from this ſtatue of Epaminondas there is 2 
temple of Ammon. The ſtatue in this temple was made by 
Calamis, and dedicated by Pindar, who alſo ſent hymns in 
honour of Ammon to the Ammonians in Libya. At pre- 
ſent there is a hymn compoſed by Pindar, inſcribed on a 
triangular pillar, near the altar which Ptolemy the ſon of 
Lagus dedicated to Ammon. After this temple the Thebans 
have a building which is called rþe divining tower of Tires 
ſias: and near it there is a temple of Fortune. The ſtatue 
of the goddeſs in this temple holds an infant Plutus : and 
the Thebans ſay, that the hands and face of this ſtatue 
were made by the Athenian Xenophon, but the other 
parts by Calliſtonicus a Theban. It certainly was a ſa- 
gacious device to place Plutus in the hands of Fortune, as 
if ſhe was his mother or nurſe. Nor was the ſagacity of 
Cephiſodotus leſs, who made for the Athenians Peace 
holding Plutus. The Thebans too have wooden ſtatues 
of Venus ſo ancient, that they are faid to have been dedi- 
| 311 cCated 
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cated by Harmonia. Theſe were made from the beats 


af the ſhips of Cadmus. One of theſe they call Celeftial 

Venus, the ſecond Popular, and the third Apoſtrophia. 
Harmonia gave theſe names to Venus; the epithet Ce- 

Ietial, ſignifying pure love, and that which is liberated 
from the deſire of body; the epithet Popular, alluding to 
venereal congreſs; and Apoſtrophia, ſignifying that this 
goddeſs turns the race of men from unlawful deſire and 
impious coition. For Harmonia knew, that many impious 
actions both among the Barbarians and Greeks were com- 
mitted through intemperate deſire; ſuch as afterwards were 
celebrated in verſe, of the mother of Adonis, of Phædra 
the daughter of Minos, and of the Thracian Tereus. But 


they ſay that the temple of Ceres Theſmophoros was 


once the houſe of Cadmus and his poſterity. The ſtatue 
of Ceres in this temple is only apparent as far as to the. 
breaſt. Brazen ſhields are fixed in this place, which they 
lay belonged to the Lacedzmonian noblemen that fell in 
the battle at Leuctra. Near the gates called Proetæ there 
s a theatre: and very near the theatre there is a temple 
of Lyſian Bacchus. For when formerly the Thracians led 
away many captives from the Thebans, Bacchus freed 
them from their bonds, when they came near the borders 
of the Haliartians, and enabled them to flay the Thra- 
cians when oppreſſed with fleep. The Thebans, too, ſay 
that the other ſtatue which is in this temple is the ſtatue | 
of Semele. Once every year, on ſtated days, they open 
this temple. Here likewiſe there are ruins of the houſe 
of Lycus, and a ſepulchre of Semele; for it is not the 
ſepulchre of Alcmene; as, according to report, the was 
changed after her death into a ſtone. For the Thebans 


do not give the ſame. account of her as the te 4 
- | The 
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The Greeks, too, in other relations differ very much from 
each other. The Thebans have beſides, in this place, mo- 
numents of the children of Amphion, the male being 
apart from the female offspring. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Ne EAR theſe is the temple of Diana Buckia, or the re- 
mnowned : and the ſtatue of the goddeſs in it was made by 


Scopas. They ſay that the daughters of Antipœnus, An- | 


droclea and Alcida, are buried in this temple. For when 
the Thebans led by Hercules were about to engage with 
the Orchomenians, they were told by an oracle, that the 
army would be victorious out of which a citizen of the 
moſt illuſtrious birth ſhould deſtroy himſelf. Antipœnus, 


therefore, was the chief of all his fellow citizens with re- 


| ſpect to the ſplendor of his origin; but he could not be 


perſuaded to kill himſelf for the good of his country. His 1 


daughters, however, cheerfully devoted themſelves for the 
accompliſhment of this end: and for this they were pub» 
licly honoured. Before this temple of Diana Eugleia there 
is a lion of ſtone, which they ſay was dedicated by Her- 
cules after he had vanquiſhed the Orchomenians, and 
their king Erginus the ſon of Clymenus. Near this temple 
there is a ſtatue of Boedromian Apollo, and a ſtatue of 
Judicial Mercury, which was dedicated by Pindar. 'The 
Funeral pile of the children of Amphion is about half a 
ſtadium diſtant from their ſepulchres. The aſhes yet re- 
main upon this funeral pile. Near the ſtatue too of Amphi- 
5750 there are two tone ſtatues of Minerva, who is called 
= 09 Pn Zoſteria. 5 
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Zoſteria. For Amphitryon is ſaid to have armed himſelf 
ůn this place, when he was on the point of engaging with 

the Eubœenſes and Chalcodon. But to put on armour, 
was called by the ancients begirding. For when Homer 
makes the zone of Agamemnon fimilar to that of Mars, 
they ſay, that he means by this word the apparatus of 
his armour. 

There is a common 1 here of Zethus and Am- 
phion, which is not large, and is nothing more than a 
heap of earth. The inhabitants of Tithorea among the 
Phocenſes are deſirous of carrying away earth from this 
tomb, and this When the ſun is in Taurus. For then, if 
they add the earth taken away from this tomb to the 
ſepulchre of Antiope, their own land becomes more pro- 
lific, but the contrary happens to that of the 'Thebans. 
And on this account the Thebans at that time carefully 
guard the ſepulchre. But theſe cities are perſuaded that 
this will be the cafe from the oracles of Bacis ; for the 
following lines are found among theſe oracles : «© When 
the Tithorenſes ſhall offer libations, prayers, and atone- 
ments to Amphion and Zethus, a bull being heated by 
the illuſtrious power of the ſun, then beware of a malady 
of no trifling nature, which ſhall infeſt the city, For the 
fruits in the land ſhall periſh, if you ſuffer any of your 
earth to be taken away, and placed on the ſepulchre of 
Phocus.” But Bacis calls it the monument of Phocus, 
becauſe Dirce the wife of Lycus honoured Bacchus above 
all the divinities; and when ſhe ſuffered that dire puniſh- 
ment from Amphion and Zethus, Bacchus was indignant 
with Antiope; and, as the puniſhments of the gods are 
always tranſcendent, afflited her with madneſs, and by 
this means cauſed her to wander over all Greece. Phocus 

| however, 
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however, the ſon of Ornytion, and the grandſon of Siſy- 
phus, freed her from her inſanity, and married her: and 
on this account a ſepulchre was built in common for An- 
| tiope and Phocus. The rude ſtones which are ſcattered 


about the tomb of Amphion, are ſaid to be the very 


ſtones which followed the harmony of his lyre. It is alſo 


ſaid of Orpheus, that wild beaſts followed him when he 


; played on his harp. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Turns ; is a roul from Thebes to o Chaleis near the mi” 
gates called Proetz. In the public part of this road 


there is a ſepulchre of Melanippus, who was the moſt ex- 
cellent warrior of all the Thebans, and who, when the 


Argives beſieged Thebes, flew Tydeus, and Meciſteus the 


brother of Adraſtus: but he himſelf is ſaid to have been 
ſlain by Amphiaraus There are three rude ſtones near 
this ſepulchre. But thoſe that relate the antiquities of the 


Thebans ſay that Tydeus is interred here, and that he 


was buried by Mæon. In proof of this oo. cite the * 
lowing verſe from the Iliad: | 


6 Tydeus, who buried lies i in Theban earth.” 


After this are the ſepulchros of the childrews of Oedipus. 15 


I have not, indeed, beheld the ſacred rites which are per- 
formed in honour of theſe, but I can credit the reports of 
thoſe that have ſeen them. For the Thebans ſay, that 


they perform funeral ſacrifices to others that are called 


heroes, and to the children of Oedipus; and that while 
| they are ſacrificing to theſe, both the flame, and the ſmoke 
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produced by the flame, become divided into two parts. 1 
am induced to believe that this account is true, from what 
T have ſeen elſewhere. For in Myſia above Caicus there is 
2 ſmall city which is called Pioniæ. They ſay that this 
city was built by Pionis, who was one of the poſterity of 


Hercules. While they are celebrating his funeral rites, a 


ſmoke riſes ſpontaneouſly from the ſepulchre : and of this 
I have been a ſpectator The Thebans too exhibit the 
ſepulchre of Tireſias, which is at the diſtance of about 
twenty ſtadia from the ſepulchre of the ſons of Oedipus. 
But they acknowledge that Tireſias died in Haliartia : they 
likewiſe own that the ſepulchre which they ſhew of him 
is merely honorary. The Thebans too have a tomb of 
Hector the ſon of Priam, near the fountain which is called 
Oedipodia. For they ſay that his bones were brought 
hither from Troy, in conſequence of the following oracle: 
cc Thebans, who inhabit the city of Cadmus, if you wiſh to 
reſide in your country, bleſt with the poſſeſſion of blames 
leſs wealth, bring the bones of Hector the ſon of Priam 
into your dominions from Aſia, and reyerence the hero 
agreeably to the mandate of Jupiter.” But the fountain 
Oedipodia was thus denominated, becauſe Oedipus waſhed 
off in it the blood occaſioned by the murder of his father, 
Near this fountain is the ſepulchre of Afphodicus, who, 
according to. the Thebans, ſlew Parthenopæus the ſon of 
Talaus in an engagement with the Argives. For the 
verſes in the Thebaid, reſpecting the death of Partheno- 
pæus, aſſert that he was flain by Periclymenus. 8 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


4 ] N this fame public road too there i is a place called | 
Teumeſſus, where they ſay Europa was concealed by Ju- 


piter. It is likewiſe ſaid of the Teumeſſian fox, that it was 155 


nouriſhed by Bacchus for the purpoſe of deſtroying the 
Thebans; and that when it was on the point of being taken 
by that dog which Diana gave to Procris the daughter of 
Erechtheus, both the dog and the fox were changed into 
ſtones. There is alſo a temple of Minerva Telchinia in 
Teumeſſus; but it has not a ſtatue of the goddeſs. It 
may be conjectured, that the goddeſs was thus denomi- 
nated from the Telchinians, who formerly dwelt in Cy- 
prus; for it is probable that a part of them, when they 
came among the Bœotians, dedicated this temple of Mi- 
nerva Telchinia, On proceeding from Teumeſſus, on the 
left hand, and to the diſtance of about ſeven ſtadia, you will 
arrive at the ruins of Gliſas. Oppoſite to theſe there is 2 
ſepulchre of earth not very large, which can hardly be 
ſeen by reaſon of the trees which ſurround it, ſome of 
Which are wild, and others have been raiſed by art. Thoſe 
that. followed Ægialeus the ſon of Adraſtus to the Theban 
war, the Argive nobles, and among them Promachus the 
| ſon of Parthenopæus, are buried here. But that there is a 
ſepulchre of Ægialeus in Pagæ, I have before evinced in 
my account of the Megarenſian affairs. On proceeding 
in a ſtraight line from Thebes to Gliſas, you will ſee a 
| place ſurrounded with choſen tones, which the Thebans 
| cal the head of the * They ſay chat a certain ſerpent 
85 „ raiſed 
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raiſed its head in this place out of a cavern, and that Tire- 
fas, who happened to come hither at that time, flew it 


with his ſword, which occaſioned the place to be thus 


denominated. Abore Glifas there is a mountain which 


is called Supreme; and in it there is a temple with a ſtatue 
ol Jupiter the Supreme. But the. torrent which is in this 
place they call 'Thermodon. On turning towards Teumeſ- 


ſus, and into the road which leads to Chalcis, you will ſee a 


' ſepulchre of Chalcodon, who was ſlain by Amphitryon in 


the battle between the Thebans an! Eubceenſes. After 
this you will perceive the ruins of the cities Harmas and 


Mycalefſus. The former of theſe was thus denominated, 


according to the Tanagrzans, becauſe Amphiaraus diſap- 
peared with his chariot in this place, and not in that men- 
tioned by the Thebans. But it is acknowledged both by 
the Tanagrzans and Thebans, that Mycaleſſus was ſo ._ 
called, becauſe the ox which was the guide of Cadmus 
and his aſſociates, in their journey to Thebes, lowed there. 
After what manner too Mycaleſſus came to be a deſolate 


place, I have ſhewn in my account of the Athenian 


affairs. 

In that part of Mycaleſſus which borders on the ſea, 
there is a temple of Mycaleſſian Ceres. They ſay that 
this is opened and ſhut again every night by Hercules ; 
and that Hercules is one of. thoſe that are called the Idæi 
DaQyli. The following wonderful circumſtance happens 
here : They place before the feet of the ſtatue of Ceres, 


all the fruit which autumn produces ; and this remains en- 


tire through the whole year. "Proceeding to a little diſ- 
tance from that part of the Euripus which divides Eubcea 


from the borders of the Bœotians, and keeping to the 
right 1888 of the temple of e 70u will arrive at Aulis, 


which 


ff ee & 


which they ſay was denominated from the daughter of 
Ogygus. There is a temple here of Diana, which con- 
tains two ſtone ſtatues: one of theſe holds a torch, and 
the other is in the attitude of one ſhooting an arrow, 
They ſay, that when the Greeks, in conſequence of the 
| propheſy of Chalcas, were about to ſacrifice Iphigenia on 


the altar in this temple, the goddeſs cauſed a ſtag to be the _ 


victim inſtead of her. Even at preſent, too, they pre- 
ſerve in this temple the remains of the trunk of that plane- 
tree, which is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad. It is 
likewiſe ſaid, that when the Greeks were detained at 
Aulis by adverſe winds, the wind on a ſudden blew from 
the defired quarter; and then each perſon ſacrificed. to 

Diana whatever victims came to hand, both male and 
female: in conſequence of this it became an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom in Aulis, to approve victims of every kind. They 
ſhew a fountain here, near which a plane-tree grows; 
and-on a hill near the tent of Agamemnon, there is a 
brazen threſhold. But palm-trees grow before the temple, 
the fruit of which is not perfectly ſweet to the taſte, like 
that of the palm-trees in Palæſtine; but yet theſe dates 
are milder than thoſe which are gathered in Ionia. There 
are not many inhabitants in Aulis; and theſe are all of 
them potters. The Tanagrzi, too, and thoſe that dwell 
* Mycaleſſus and Harma, 8 this land. 


CHAP. XX. 


bg 


5 Is. N that part of the country of the Tanagrzans which 


borders on the ſea, there is a place called Delion, i in which 


there are a temple of Diana, and Town of Latona. The 
| 'S * ; 
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Tavagræans ſay, that their city was built by Poemandrus, 
the ſon of Chæreſilaus, the grandſon of Iafius, and the 
great grandſon of Eleuther, who was the ſon of Apollo 
and ZXthuſa the daughter of Neptune. This Poemandrus 
married Tanagra the daughter of Xolus ; though Corinna 
in her verſes ſays, that Tanagra was the daughter of Aſo- 
pus. However, ſhe lived to ſo great an age, that ſhe was 
called by her neighbours Graia, or the grey, inſtead of 
Tanagra ; and, in proceſs of time, this name was given 
to the city, and remained ſo long, that it is mentioned by 
Homer in his catalogue of the Greeks: 8 


40 Theſpia, Graia, Mycaleſſus broad." 1 


In after-times, however, it recovered its priſtine name. 
There is a monument too of Orion in Tanagra, and a 
mountain Cercyius, in which they.ſay Mercury was born. 
There is likewiſe a place called Poloſon: and here they 
ſay Atlas ſat, diligently inveſtigating ſubterranean and 
celeſtial affairs: And oat Hamer, agreeable to this, ſays 
of Atlas: | | 5 
| « Atlas, her fire, * whoſe. — eye | 
The depths of ev'ry ſea are clearly ſeen; 


And who the lofty pillars ſtrenuous rears, 
Which ev' ry way divide the carth from heav'n,' 


But i in the temple of Bacchus there is a ſtatue which 
deferves to be inſpected, of Parian ſtone, and which was 
made by Calamis. The ſtatue of Triton, however, is ſtill 
more wonderful: and there is a more venerable report 
concerning him, which is as follows :—The Tanagrian 
women, that were firſt initiated in the orgies of Bacchus, 
deſcended to the Tea, for the ſake of purifications. But 
me they were — in it, they were aſſaulted by 
l fx en: 3 
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Triton; and on their imploring Bacchus to defend them, 
the god heard their prayer, engaged with and vanquiſhed 
Triton. There is another report, which is not ſo vene- 

Table as the former, but which is more probable ; and it is 
this: Whatever cattle were driven to the ſea, were at- 
. tacked and taken away by Triton, who uſed likewiſe to 
| ſeize all ſmall veſſels, till the Tanagrians placed on the 
ſhore bowls of wine. For Triton, allured by the ſmell of 
this, drank it, was overpowered by fleep, and fell head-. 
long from a ſteep part of the ſhore. After this a Tana- 
grian cut off his head with an axe; and this is the reaſon, 
why his ſtatue is without a head. But they are of opinion 
that, becauſe he was ſeen intoxicated, he was lain by 
Bacchus. | | 


CHAP. ** 


I HAVE ſeen another Triton among the ies cu- 
rioſities of the Romans, but which is not ſo large as this 
of the Tanagrians. The form of che Tritons is as fol- 
lows :—The hair of their head reſembles the parfley which 
grows in marſhes, both in its colour, and in the perfect 
ſimilitude of one hair to another, ſo that you cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh any difference among them. The reſt of their 
body is rough, with ſmall ſcales, and is of the ſame hard- 
neſs with the {kin of a fiſh. They have the gills of a fiſh 
under their ears. Their noftrils are thoſe of a man, but 
their tceth are broader than thoſe of the human ſpecies, 
and are the teeth of a wild beaſt. Their eyes appear to, 
me to be azure; and their hands, fingers, and nails, are 
of the ſame form with the upper ſhells of ſhell-fiſh, They 
| have 
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have fins under their breaſt and belly, like thoſe of the 
dolphin, inſtead of feet. I have likewiſe ſeen the 
Z#thiopian bull, which they call rhinoceros, becauſe a a 
horn projects from the extremity of its noſtril, and 
another ſmall one under it: but it has no horns on 
its head. I have ſeen too the Pæorian bulls, whoſe bodies 
are rough in every part, but particularly in the breaſt 
and chin. But the Indian camels reſemble leopards in 
their colour. There is a wild beaſt called alce, which is 
of a ſpecies between a ſtag and a camel. This animal is 
found among the Gauls; and is the only wild beaſt we are 


acquainted with, which can neither be hunted nor fore- 


ſeen at a diſtance by the human ſpecies : but the dæmon 
drives theſe into the hands of the hunter, while he is en- 
raped in purſuing other wild beaſts. They ſay that it 
- ſmells a man at a great diſtance; and, after ſmelling him, 
hides itſelf in chaſms and profound caverns. Hunters, 
therefore, when they have ſurrounded plains or mountain 
thickets with their toils, ſo as that they are certain of 
catching all the animals within the circumference of 
| their toils, catch among the reſt the alce. But if it hap- 
pens that this animal is not in the part in which the 7 
have fixed their toils, they are unable to take it by any 
| ftratagem whatever. 

With reſpect to that wild 2 which Cteſias, in his 
hiſtory of the Indians, ſays, is called by them martiora, 
but by the Greeks androphagos, or the devourer of man, I am 
perſuaded that it is no other than the tiger. This animal, 
| he ſays, has a triple row of teeth in one of its jaws, and 
ſtings in the extremity of its tail, with which it defends 
itſelf when attacked near, and hurls them like arrows 
againſt its enemies at a diſtance. For my own part, I do 

| not 
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not believe that this account of the animal is true, but 
that the Indians have been induced to fabricate it, through 
vehement dread of this wild beaſt. For they are deceived | 
with reſpect to its colour, becauſe the tiger, when it is 
beheld in the ſun, appears to be red, and of a colour fimilar 
to that of the ſun. Or this deception may have ariſen 

from the ſwiftneſs of the beaſt, or from its agility in turn- 

| Ing its body when it is not running, which is ſo great, 
thar its colour, particularly if beheld at a diſtance, cannot 
be aſcertained. Indeed, I am of opinion, that whoever 
travels to the extremities of Africa, India, or Arabia, and 
is deſirous of finding ſuch animals as are produced in 
Greece, will, in the firſt place, diſcover that ſome of them 
are wanting; and, in the next place, will find others 
which vary in certain particulars from thoſe in Greece. 
For man is not the only animal which varies in his form in 

a different air, and a different land, but other animals are 
ſubject to the ſame variety. Thus the Libyan aſps are of 
the ſame colour with thoſe in Egypt; but in Æthiopia | | 
they are black as well as the men. Hence we ought nei- 1 
ther to believe in every report indifcriminately, nor yet 
refuſe our aſſent to the exiſtence of other things, merely 
becauſe they are rare. I have never indeed ſeen winged 
ſerpents; but I am perſuaded there are ſuch animals, be- 
cauſe a Phrygian once brought into lonia a ſcorpion, 
which had wings ſimilar to thoſe of a locuſt. | 


CHAP. XXII. 


Ih Tanagra, near the temple of Bacchus, :there are three 
temples; one of Themis, another of Venws, and a third 
of Apollo; in which laſt both Diana and Li tona are Wor- 

ſhipped 
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ſhipped. With reſpect to the two temples of Mercury; 
one of which is called the temple of Criophoros, or the bearer = 
of the ram, and the other of Promachos, or the defender, 

they ſay that the firſt of theſe was thus denominated, be- 
cauſe Mercury freed them from a peſtilence, by carrying 
a ram round the walls; and that on this account Calamis 
made a ſtatue of Mercury for the Tanagræans, carrying a 
ram on his ſhoulders. He who ſurpaſſes in beauty u the 
other youths, carries, on the feſtival of Mercury, a ram 
on his ſhoulders round the walls. But they ſay that Mer- 
cury was called Promachos, becauſe, when the Eretrienſes 
from Eubcea came with a fleet againſt the Tanagrzans, 
this god led forth the youth to battle, and, being himſelf 
armed with a curry-comb like a young man, was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of putting the Eubceenſes to flight. In the 
temple of Promachos the remains of a purſlain-tree are 
dedicated, becauſe, as they ſay, Mercury was educated. 


under trees of this kind. Not far too from hence there 


is a theatre, and near it a porch is raiſed. In this parti- 
cular indeed the Tanagræans appear to me to reverence 

| the gods in a manner ſuperior to the reſt of the Greeks, 
becauſe they are careful to build their temples ſeparate 
from other ediſices, in a pure place, and remote from the 
multitude. 

In a celebrated part of the city there is a 1 ſoputdiire of 
Corinna, who alone compoſed verſes for the Tanagræans. 
In the gymnaſium too there is a picture of her, in which 
her head is repreſented bound with a fillet, on account of 
her havig vanquiſhed at 'Chebcs, Pindar, in the compoſing 
of verſes. It appears to me, however, that ſhe vanquiſhed * 
him by rcaſon of the diale& which ſhe employed, becauſe 
her verſes were not * in the Doric dialect like | 


7 . thoſe 
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thoſe of Pindar, but in that dialect which the Zolians 
would moſt eaſily underſtand ; and becauſe ſhe was the 
moſt beautiful woman too of her time, as may be eaſily 
inferred from her picture. Among the Tariagrzans, there 
are two kinds of cocks, the game, and thoſe which they 

call coſſupboi, or black birds. The ſize of theſe coſſuphoi 
is the ſame with that of the Lydian birds, but their colour 
reſembles that of a crow. Their gills, too, and creſts 
reſemble an anemony : and they have white ſpots, not very 
large, on the extremity of their bill and tail. But in that 
part of Bœotia which is on the left hand of the Euripus, | 
| there is a fountain called Meſſapios, and under it is the 
Maritime city of the Bœotians, Anthedon. According 
to ſome, the city was thus denominated from the nymph 
Anthedon ; but according to others, from Anthan the 
ſon of Neptune, by Alcyone the daughter of Atlas, be- 
cauſe Anthan once reigned in this place. Among the 
Anthedonians, near the middle of their city, there is a 
temple of the Cabiri; and about it there is a grove of 
Ceres, and a temple of Proſerpine. The ſtatue of the 
goddeſs is of white ſtone. Before the city, too, and to- 
wards the more interior part of the country, there is a 
temple of Bacchus, and in. it there is a ſtatue of the god. 
In this place likewiſe there are ſepulehres of Iphimedea, 
and the ſons of Aloeus, who were ſlain by Apollo in 
Naxos, which is above Paros, both according to Homer 
and Pindar. The ſepulchres of theſe too are in Anthe- 
don. Near the ſea there is a place which they call the 
thicket of Glaucus. This Glaucus was a hſherman, who, 
after eating a certain herb, became a dzmon of the ſea: 
and that he predicts future events, is both believed by 
others, and particularly by ſailors, who relate many things 
18 III. 85 E | every 
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every year reſpecting his divining power. Pindar too and 
Zſchylus, relying on theſe reports of the Anthedonians, 
have celebrated Glaucus in their verſes; the former in- 

deed not relating many things of him, but the latter 
making him the ſubjeCt of one e of his dramas. 


CHAP. XXII. 


| Bor among the Thebans, 1 che gate called Proetæ, 
there is that which is denominated the gymnaſium of 
Iolaus: there is likewiſe a ſtadium, like that in Olympia, 
or that among the Laurians; for it is a heap of earth. 
In the ſame place too they ſhew the heroic monument of 
Iolaus, who, as the Thebans acknowledge, died in Sar- 
dinia;z the Athenians and Theſpienſes paſſing over with 
him to that city at the ſame time. Having proceeded be- 
yond the right hand part of the ſtadium, you will arrive at 
the Hippodrome, in which there is a ſepulchre of Pindar. 
It is ſaid of Pindar, that when he was a young man, as he 
was going to 'Theſpia, being wearied with the heat, as it 
was noon, and in the height of ſummer, he fell aſleep at a 
{ſmall diſtance from the public road; and that bees, as he 
was aſleep, flew to him and wrought their honey on his lips. 
This circumſtance firſt induced Pindar to compoſe verſes. 
But when his reputation ſpread through all Greece, the 
Pythian deity raiſed his glory to a ſtill greater height, by 
ordering the Delphi to aſſign to Pindar an equal part of 
thoſe firit-fruits which were offered to Apollo. It is alſo 

ſaid, that when he was an old man, he ſaw in a dream 
Proſerpine ſtanding by him, po at the ſame time told 


him, 
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him, that ſhe alone of all the divinities was not celebrated 
by him in his hymns, but that when he came to her, he 
would compoſe a hymn in her praiſe. And indeed he 

died on the tenth day after this dream. But te yo at 
| Thebes a certain old woman allied to Pindar, and who 
was very converſant with his verſes, which ſhe uſed to ſing. 
To her Pindar appeared in a dream, and ſang a hymn to 
Proſerpine: and the old woman, as ſoon as ſhe was awake, 
committed to writing all that ſhe had heard Pindar fing- 
ing in her ſleep. In this hymn, among other appellations 
of Pluto, he is called Chruſenios, or poſſeſſing golden reins : 
and it is evident that this epithet pertains to the rape of 
Proſerpine. TT 
From the ſepulchre of Pindar, there is a road which is 
for the moſt part plain to Acrzphnium. They ſay that 
this city was at firſt a part of the Theban land: and I 
have found that Theban exiles afterwards fled hither, when 
Alexander ſubverted Thebes. - For theſe, through imbeci- 
lity and old age, not being able to reach the Attic land, took 
up their reſidence in this place. This little city is ſituated 
in the mountain Ptous ; and contains a temple and ſtatue _ 
of Bacchus, which deſerve to be inſpected. On proceed- 
| ing to about the diſtance of fifteen ſtadia from this city, 
you will ſee on the right hand a temple of Apollo Ptous. 
But Ptous was the ſon of Athamas and Themiſtus; and 
from him both Apollo and the mountain were denomi- 
nated, according to the poet Aſius. Before Thebes was 
_ deſtroyed by Alexander, there was an oracle in this tem- 
ple, which was by no means fallacious. They ſay that 
an European, whoſe name was Mys, was once ſent hither 
by Mardonius, for the purpoſe of conſulting the oracle; 
and that the god anſwered his interrogations, not in the 
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| Grecian tongue, but in a Barbaric dialect. After you 
have paſſed beyond the mountain Ptous, you will arrive at 
Larymna, which is a maritime city of the Bœotians. They 
ſay that it was thus denominated from Larymna, the 
daughter of Cynus. But I ſhall relate who were her more 
remote anceſtors, in my account of the Locrian affairs. 
Formerly Larymna belonged to the city Opus : but when 
the power of the Thebans became very conſiderable, ther: 
the inhabitants of Larymna voluntarily joined themſelves 
to the Bœotians. There is a temple here of Bacchus, 
and a ſtatue in an upright poſition. 'There is likewiſe a 
lake, whoſe profundity commences from its very margin : 
and the mountains which are above the city afford wild 
boars for hunters. 


CH AP. XXIV. 
Ox proceeding from Acræphnium, in a ſtraight line to 
the lake Cephiſſis, which is called by ſome Copais, you 
will arrive at a plain which is denominated Athamantios. 
They ſay that Athamas dwelt in this place. The river 
Cephiſſus pours itſelf into this lake. This river commences 
from Lilæa among the Phocenſes, and affords a paſſage 
for ſhips to Copæ, which is a ſmall city ſituated near the 
lake, and which is mentioned by Homer in his catalogue 
of the ſhips. In this city there are temples of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Serapis. The Bœotians too ſay, that for- 
merly other ſmall cities, Athenæ and Eleuſis, were inha- 
bited near this lake, which were deſtroyed during the win- 
ter ſeaſon by the overflowing of the lake. But the fiſh in 
the lake Cephiſſis are in no W different from the fiſn 
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which are found in other lakes. The eels, however, which 
are found in it are very large and ſweet. On proceeding 
from Copæ, on the left hand, at about the diſtance of twelve 
ſtadia, you will arrive at Holmones : and from Holmones, 
Hyettus is diſtant about ſeven ſtadia. Theſe are now, as 
they were at firſt, nothing more than villages z and it ap- 
pears to me that they are parts of the Orchomenian land, 
as well as the Athamantian plains. With reſpeCt to 
Hyettus, and Holmus the ſon of Siſyphus, I ſhall relate 
what I have heard Ig them, in my account of 
the Orchomenians. | 
But there is not any thing which deſerves in the leaſt to 


| be inſpected among the Holmonians. In Hyettus there 


is a temple of Hercules; and in it remedies are found for 
the diſeaſed. The ſtatue, however, of Hercules is not 
artificially made, but is a rude ſtone after the ancient | 
manner. At about the diſtance of twenty ſtadia from 
Hyettus, is Crytones. They ſay that this ſmall city was | 
formerly called Cyrtone. It is built on a lefty mountain, 
and in it there are a temple and grove of Apollo. But in 
the temple thereare ſtatues in an upright poſition of Apollo 
and Diana. Cold water flows here from a rock : and near 
this fountain there is a temple of the Nymphs, and a ſmall 
grove in which trees of every kind are planted. On pro- 
ceeding from Crytones, after you have paſſed over the 
mountain, you will arrive at the town Corſea. Under 
this town there is a grove of planted trees, which are for 
the moſt part ſcarlet oaks. A ſmall ſtatue of Mercury 
ſtands in that part of the grove which is in the open air. 
This grove too is about half a ſtadium diſtant from Corſea. 
On deſcending into the flat part of the country, you will 
tee the river Platanius pouring itſelf into the ſea. And 
SY = 0 
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on the right hand of this river are the extremities 
of the Bœotian land: and in this place there is a ſmall 
city Alæ, near the ſea, which divides the continent of the 
Locrians from Eubœa. 


CHAP. . 


AMON G the Thebans, near the gate Neitis, is tlie 
ſepulchre of Menoeceus the ſon of Creon, who voluntarily 
ſlew himſelf, in compliance with the Delphic oracle, when 
Polynices came with an army from Argos. A pomegra- 
nate-tree grows near his tomb, the fruit of which, when 
ripe, on breaking the exterior rind, has the appearance of 
blood. This tree regerminates perpetually. The Thebans 
too aſſert that the vine firſt made its appearance in their 
country; but they have not any token to ſhew of this at 
preſent. Not far from the ſepulchre of Menoeceus, they 
ſay that the ſons of Oedipus, fighting in a ſingle combat, 
flew each other. As a proof of this combat, there is a 
pillar here, and upon it a ſtone ſhield. They ſhew a 
place, too, in which they ſay Juno ſuckled Hercules, in 
conſequence of a deception employed by Jupiter. The 
whole of this place is called Surma Antigones, or the draws- 
ing of Antigone; becauſe Antigone, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf unable to raiſe the dead body of Polynices, endea- 
voured to draw 1t along, and continued her efforts till 
ſhe accompliſhed her deſign, and threw it on the funeral 
pile of Eteocles, which was then enkindled. After you have 
paſſed over the river which is called Dirce, from the wife of 
Lycus (by whom according to report Antiope was in- 
jured, and was on that account flain by the ſons of "Xx 


tiope), 
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tiope), you will ſee the ruins of the Bout of Pindar, and 
_ a temple of the mother Dindymene, which was dedicated 
by Pindar. The ſtatue of the goddeſs was made by the 
Thebans Ariſtomedes and Socrates. On one day in every 
year they think proper to open this temple. I happened 
to be preſent on that day, and by this means had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the ſtatue, which is of Pentelican ſtone, as 
well as the throne on which the goddeſs ſits. In the road 
from the gate Neitis there 1s a temple of Themis, and 
in it a ſtatue of white ſtone. After this there are two 
temples, one of the Parcæ, and the other of Judicial Ju- 
piter. The ſtatue of Jupiter is of ſtone z but there are 
no ſtatues of the Parcæ. At a ſmall diſtance from hence, 
there is a ſtatue of Hercules in the open air, under the 
_ appellation of Rinecolouftes, becauſe, in order to diſgrace 
thoſe ambaſſadors (as the Thebans ſay) that were ſent by 
the Orchomenians to demand tribute, he cut off their 
noſes. | | 
On proceeding to the diſtance of twienty-tive ſtadia 
from hence, you will ſee a grove of Cabirian Ceres and 
Proſerpine, into which the uninitiated are not permitted to 
enter. But who the Cabiri are, and what the ceremonies 
which are performed in honour of them, and the mother 
of the gods, I muſt beg thoſe that are deſirous of hearing 
| ſuch particulars to ſuffer me to paſs over in ſilence. No- 
thing however hinders me from diſcloſing the origin of 
theſe myſteries according to the Thebans. They ſay, 
then, that there was once a city in this place, and inha- 
bitants, who were called Cabiri; and that Ceres depo- 
ſited ſomething with Prometheus, who was one of the 
Cabiri, and with his ſon AÆtuæus, after ſhe became ac- | 
m_— with them. What this depoſit was, and the 
E 4 circumſtances 
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circumſtances which took place reſpeCting it, piety forbids 
me to diſcloſe. 'The myſteries therefore of the Cabiri 
were the gift of Ceres. But when the-Epigoni led an 
army againſt Thebes, and Thebes was taken, the Cabiri 
being driven from their country were not able for ſome 
time to celebrate theſe myſteries. Afterwards, however, 
they were reſtored by Pelarge, the daughter of Potneus, 
in conjunction with her huſband Iſthmiades. And then, 

indeed, Pelarge initiated perſons in theſe myſteries beyond 
the ancient boundaries of the country; but Telondes, and 
thoſe of- the Cabiri that were reſtored to their native 
land, celebrated the myſteries in Cabiræa. By an oracle 
too given from Dodona, other honours were decreed to 
Pelarge; and a victim big with young was ordered to be 
facrificed to her. Many inttances likewiſe have evinced 
that the wrath of the Cabiri is implacable. For when 
certain private perſons in Naupactus had the boldneſs 
to perform the ceremonies eſtabliſhed by the Thebans, 
they were ſhortly after puniſhed for their impiety. Such 
too of the forces of Xerxes as, together with Mardonius, 
pitched their camps in Bœotia, when they entered the 
temple of the Cahiri, either allured by the hope of gain- 
ing great riches, or (as it appears to me) through their 
- contempt of a divine nature, became immediately inſane : 
and ſome of them threw themſelves into the ſea, and 
others hurled themſelves headlong from rocks. Thus 
again, when Alexander had vanquiſhed the Thebans, and 
deſtroyed all Thebes by fire, fuch of the Macedonians as 
entered the temple of the Cabiri, becauſe they were upon 
hoſtile ground, were deſtroyed by thunder and lightning. 
So holy has this temple been from the beginning. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXVI. 


ON the right hand of the temple of the Cabiri, there 
is a plain which is called Tenerus, from the prophet Te- 
nerus, who they ſay was the ſon of Apollo and Melia. 
Here too there is a large temple of Hercules, who is 
called Ippodotos.. For they report that the Orchomenians 
came to this place with an army, and that Hercules, ſeize 
ing their horſes in the night, bound them in ſuch a man- 
ner to their chariots, as to prevent their being uſeful in 
the war. On proceeding from hence, you will arrive at a 
mountain, from whence, according to report, the Sphinx 
uſed to ruſh in order to deſtroy thoſe that could not ſolve 
the riddles which ſhe ſang to them: though others aſſert 
that ſhe uſed to drive to Anthedon with a naval force 
after the manner of pirates, and afterwards exerciſe her 
robberies from this mountain, till Oedipus flew her by 
means of a numerous army which he brought from Co- 
rinth. It is alſo ſaid, that ſhe was the baſtard daughter 
of Laius, and that her father taught her the oracle which 
was given to Cadmus at Delphos, through his kindneſs 
towards her, Prior to the 'Theban kings, indeed, no one 
was acquainted with the meaning of the oracle; and theſe 
in ſucceſſion unfolded it to each other. As often, there- 
fore, as any diſpute aroſe reſpecting the kingdom, the 
neighbouring people came to confult Sphinx. Laius, in- 
deed, had ſons by his miſtreſſes; but they ſay that the 
meaning of the oracle given by the Pythian deity was only 
known to Epicaſte, and the children which Laius had by 
her. They add, that the brothers were circumvented by 
| Ss = R Ee the 
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the ſophiſms of Sphinx; and that upon her inquiring whe- 
ther, if they were the ſons of Laius, they knew the oracle 
given to Cadmus, if they anſwered in the negative, ſhe 
condemned them to death, as not being entitled by their 
birth to the kingdom. Laſtly, it is ſaid that the inter- 
pretation of the oracle was given to Oedipus in a dream, 
who was by this means enabled to ſolve the riddle of 
Sphinx. EY | 
The ruins of the city Oncheſtus are about fifteen ſtadia 
diſtant from this mountain : and they ſay that Oncheſtus 
the ſon of Neptune once dwelt in this city. At preſent, 
indced, a temple. and ſtatue of Oncheſtian Neptune re- 
main: and there is likewiſe a grove here which is cele- 
brated by Homer. On turning from the temple of the 
- Cabiri to the left hand, and proceeding to the diſtance of 
about fifty ſtadia, you will arrive at the city Theſpia, which 
is ſituated under mount Helicon, and is faid to have 
been denominated from Theſpia the daughter of Aſopus. 
According to ſome, Theſpius, when he left Athens, gave 
this name to the city; and they ſay that he was the ſon 
of Erechtheus. Among the Theſpians, there is even at 
preſent a brazen ſtatue of Jupiter the Saviour. They re- 
port, that the city being once infeſted with a dragon, Ju- 
piter ordered them to expoſe every year to the ſavage ani- 
mal certain young men choſen by lot; and that the names 
of thoſe that periſhed except one ſunk into oblivion. The 
name of this one was Cleoſtratus, who had a brazen coat 
of mail made for him by his lover Meneſtratus. This coat 
of mail was thick ſet with hooks turned upwards : and 
Cleoſtratus, armed with this, very readily went forth to 
meet the dragon; and was indeed himſelf flain, but at 
the ſame time was the deſtruction of the ſavage beaſt, 


From 
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From this circumſtance Jupiter came to be called Savi- 
our. They have beſides a ſtatue of Bacchus, another of 


Fortune, a third of Hygia, and a fourth of Minerva; by 5 
oy: fide of whom there is a FRO of Plutus. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Bor the Theſpians veneratork; from the rt, Love be- 
yond all the gods: and they have a moſt ancient ſtatue of 
this divinity, which is nothing more than a rude ſtone. I 
do not however know who it was that inſtituted this high 
veneration of Love among the Theſpians. The Pariani, too, 
who dwell about the Helleſpont, and who originated from 
Ionia, and migrated hither from Erythræ, but at preſent 
are in ſubjection to the Romans, venerate this divinity no 
leſs than the Theſpians. The multitude are of opinion, 
that Love is the youngeſt of the gods, and the ſon of 
Venus. But the Lycian Olen, who compoſed the moſt 
ancient hymns for the Greeks, fays in his hymn to Lucina, 
that Lucina is the mother of Love. And Pamphus and 
Orpheus, who flourithed after Olen, have compoled hymns 

to Love, that they might be ſung by the Lycomedæ during 
the celebration of the myſteries. I likewiſe once ſpoke with 
a torch-bearer of the Eleuſinian myſteries, and through 
his means read theſe hymns of Pamphus and Orpheus, of 
which I ſhall make no farther mention. Heſiod, indeed, 
or at leaſt the author of the 1 heogony, I well know, 
ſays, that Chaos was firſt generated, afterwards Earth, 
and then ' artarus and Love. But the Leſbian Sappho 
fings many things of Love, which by no means harmonize 
with each other, Lybppus afterwards made a brazen 


ſtatue 
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ſtatue of Love for the Theſpians; and prior to him Praxi- 
teles made one of Pentelican ſtone. With reſpect to the 


ſtratagem which Phryne employed, in order to diſcover 
the favourite ſtatue of Praxiteles, this J have elſewhere 
related. They ſay, that this ſtatue of Love was firſt moved 

out of its place, by the Roman emperor Caius. It was 
afterwards ſent back to the Theſpians by Claudius; and 


again brought to Rome by Nero, where it was deſtroyed 


by fire. Of thoſe, however, who acted thus impiouſly to- 
wards this divinity, one man was ſlain by a ſoldier, whom 
he uſed to nick-name in derifion ; and Nero acted very 
impiouſly towards his mother, and behaved with a cruelty 
towards his wives, which ſhewed that he was entirely 
deſtitute of Love. | | | 

But the ſtatue of Love, which is at preſent among the 


Theſpians, was made by the Athenian Menodorus, in imi- 


tation of the manner of Praxiteles, . In this place too 
there is a Venus and a ſtatue of Phryne, both of ſtone, and 
the works of Praxiteles. In another part of the city there 


is a temple of Venus Melainic, or the black there are be- 


fides a theatre, and 2 forum, well worthy of inſpection. 
Here likewiſe there is a brazen ſtatue of Heſiod: and not far 
from the forum there are a brazen ſtatue of Victory, and a 


temple of the Muſes not very large. In this temple there 


are ſmall itatues of ſtone, The Theſpians too have a temple 
of Hercules; the prieſteſs of which retains her virginity as 
long as the lives. They ſay that this aroſe from the fol- 
lowing circumſtance: Hercules had connection with all 
the fifty daughters of Theſtius except one, in- one night: 
and this one, who was unwilling to be connected with 
him, was choſen by him as his prieſteſs, but with this re- 
ſtriction, that ſhe thould remain all her life a virgin. But 
| TI have 
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I have heard another account of this affair, that Hercules 
was connected with all the fifty daughters of Theſtius in 
one night, that they all bore him ſons, and the youngeſt 
and. oldeſt of theſe daughters were each of them de- 
livered of twins. However, for my own part, I can 
never be induced to believe, that Hercules could be 
excited to ſuch a violent anger againſt the daughter of 
his friend. Beſides, it is not probable, that he who, while 
he was among men, puniſhed the inſolent behaviour of 
others, and particularly revenged impiety towards the 
gods, would build a temple, and appoint a prieſteſs for 
| himſelf as if he was a god. But to me, indeed, it appears, 
that this temple is more ancient than the period in which 
Hercules the ſon of Amphitryon lived: and I do not 
know, whether the dedication of this temple ought not 
to be aſcribed to the Hercules who is one of the Idæi 
Dactyli, as I have diſcovered that the Erythrzans in Ionia, 
and the Tyrians have raiſed temples to him. Nor are the 
Bceotians ignorant of this name of Hercules; for they 
| ay, that the temple of Mycaleſſian Ceres was committed 
to the care of the Idæan Hercules. 


/ 


CHAP, XXVII. 


Tur mountain Helicon excels all the mountains in 
Greece for the goodneſs of its ſoil, and the multitude of 
trees which it contains. The young ſhoots of purſlain 
too, with which it abounds, yield the ſweeteſt fruit. The 
inhabitants of Helicon ſay, that none of the herbs or 
roots which are produced in this mountain are deſtructive 


to 
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to mankind. They add, that the paſtures here even de- 
bilitate the venom of ſerpents; ſo that thoſe who are fre- 
quently bit by ſerpents in this part, eſcape the danger 
with greater eaſe than if they were of the nation of the 
Pſylli, or had diſcovered an antidote againſt poiſon. Other- 
wiſe the venom of the fierceſt of ſerpents is both deſtruc- 
tive to men, and all other animals. The nature of the 
paſtures too contributes in no ſmall degree to the ſtrength 
of the venom. For I once heard a Phœnician ſay, that in 
the mountainous part of Phœnicia, the roots that grow 
there render the vipers more fierce. The ſame perſon too 
| farther added, that he ſaw a viper purſue a man who fled - 
to a tree for ſhelter, and that the viper blew its venom 
againſt the tree to which the man had eſcaped, and by 
this means cauſed his death. With reſpect to thoſe vipers 
in Arabia which take up their reſidence among balſam 
trees, I know that ſomething very different from what I 
have above related happens, and this is as follows : 'The 
balſam tree 1s nearly of the ſame ſize as a ſprig of myrtle ; 
and its leaves are like thoſe of the herb ſweet-marjoram. 
Vipers take up their reſidence about theſe plants; and are 
in ſome places more numerous than in others: for the 
Juice of the balſam tree is their ſweeteſt food; and they 
are delighted with the ſhade produced by its leaves. 
When the time therefore arrives for gathering the juice 
of this tree, the Arabians come into the ſacred grove, 
each of them holding two twigs. By ſhaking theſe they 
put to flight the vipers: for they are unwilling to kill 
them, becauſe they conſider them as the ſacred inhabitants 
of the balſam. And if it happens that any one is wounded. 
by a viper, the wound reſembles that which is made by 
iron, but is not attended with any dangerous confe- 
| | quences : 
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quences: for theſe animals being fed with the juice of the 
balſam- tree, which is the moſt odoriferous of all trees, 


their poiſon becomes changed from a deadly quality into 
one which produces a milder effect. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Bur they ſay, that Ephialtes and Otus conſecrated this 
mountain to the Muſes, and were the firſt that ſacrificed 

to theſe divinities in Helicon. They likewiſe report that 
Aſcra was built by theſe. And Hegeſinous, in his poem 
on the Attic land, thus ſpeaks concerning Aſcra: - 


With Aſcra minyling once, th' earth-ſhaking power, 
When rolling years their rounds had run, begat 

A ſon nam'd Oeclus, who Aſcra built, 

Aſſiſted by Aloeus' offspring, near | 

The ſtreams of Helicon's irriguous feet. 


I never read the poetical compoſitions of Hegeſinous; for 
they were not extant when I was born. But Calippus the 
Corinthian, in his hiſtory of the Orchomenians, cites the 
verſes of Hegeſinous in proof of what he aſſerts: and 
hence, I have taken theſe verſes from Calippus. At pre- 
ſent a tower remains in Aſcra; but of every thing elſe 
even the remembrance has periſhed. 'The ſons of Aloeus . 
were of opinion, that there were only three Muſes ; and 
theſe they called Melete, Mneme, and Aoide, which ſignify 
meditation, memory, and ſinging. But they ſay, that in after 
times, Pierus the Macedonian, from whom a mountain in 
Macedonia is denominated, came to Theſpia, and ordered 
that nine Muſes ſhould be worſhipped by the names which 


they 
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they retain at preſent. And this alteration was made by 
Pierus, either becauſe it appeared to him to be wiſer, or int 
conſequence of ſome oracle, or as the reſult of what he had 
learned from the Thracians. For formerly the Thracians 
ſeem to have excelled the Macedonians in dexterity in 
human affairs, and not to have been ſo negligent as they 


were in divine concerns. There are thoſe, too, who my”. - 


that Pierus had nine daughters, and that he called them 
by the names of the Muſes; and that the grandchildren, 

of Pierus by theſe daughters were called by the names 
which the Greeks give to the offspring of the Muſes. 
But Mimnermus, who compoſed elegies reſpecting the 
battle of the Smyrnzans againſt Gyges and the Lydians, 
ſays in the preface to this work, that the more ancient 
Muſes are the daughters of Heaven, and that thoſe of 
poſterior origin are the daughters of Jupiter. 

In Helicon, too, as you go to the grove of the Muſes, 
you will ſee on the left hand the fountain Aganippe. They 
ſay that Aganippe was the daughter of Termeſſus, which 
flows round mount Helicon. But if you proceed to this 
grove in a ſtraight line, you will ſee a ſtone image of Eu- 
pheme. This Eupheme is ſaid to have been the nurſe of 
the Muſes. After her image there is a ſtatue of Linus 
in a ſmall ſtone, which is carved ſo as to reſemble a 
cavern. They perform funeral ſacrifices every year to this 
poet, before they ſacrifice to the Muſes. It is ſaid that Linus 
was the fon of Urania by Amphiaraus the ſon of Nep- 
tune, The renown which he acquired for his ſkill in muſic, 
was ſuperior not only to that of his contemporaries, but 
to that of all his predeceſſors: and he is ſaid to have been 
lain by Apollo for attempting to compare his ſkill in 
ſinging with that of the god. Indeed the death of Linus 

| Was 
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was lamented by every barbarous nation; and among the 
Egyptians there is a ſong which the Greeks call Linus: 
for this ſong is denominated by the Egyptians Maneroon. 
But the Greeks, and among theſe Homer, mention this 
ſong as Grecian, For Homer, being well acquainted with 
the misfortune of Linus, ſays that Vulcan repreſented, _ 
among other things, in the ſhield of Achilles, a boy play- 
ing on a harp, and ſinging the fate of Linus: 


To theſe a youth awakes the warbling firings, 
Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus ſings.” . 


But Pamphus, who compoſed the moſt ancient hymns for 
the Athenians, ſays, that grief for the death of Linus in- 
creaſed to that degree, that he came to be called Ortolinos, 
or lamentable Linus. And afterwards the Lefbian Sappho, 
having learnt the name Oitolinos from the verſes of Pam- 
phus, celebrates in her poems Adonis and Oitolinos. The 
Thebans too boaſt that Linus was buried in their coun- 
try; and they ſay, that aſter the loſs of the Greeks at 
Chzronea, Philip the ſon of Amyntas, in conſequenee of 
2 viſion in a dream, brought the bones of Linus to Mace- 
donia; and afterwards, from another dream, carried back 
the bones to Thebes. The covering however of this tomb, 
and every thing elſe belonging to it, have, they ſay, been 
obliterated through length of time. The 'Thebans like- 
wiſe aſſert, that there was a junior Linus, the fon of Iſme- 
nius ; and that when but a boy he was ſlain by Hercules, 
whom he inſtructed in muſic. However, neither the 
Linus the ſon of Amphimarus, nor he who was the ſon of 
Icmenius, compoſed any thing in verſe; or, if they . it 
has not been tranſmitted to poſterity. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Taz ancient ſtatues of all the Muſes here were made 
by Cephiſodotus. And on proceeding to no great diſtance 

from hence, you will ſee three Muſes which were made by 
Cephiſodotus, and after theſe the ſame number of Muſes 
the works of Strongylion, who made oxen and horſes after 
the beſt manner. The remaining three Muſes were made 
by Olympioſthenes. In Helicon too there are a brazen 
Apollo and a Mercury contending with each other about 
a lyre. There is likewiſe a Bacchus the work of Lyſippus: 
for the upright ſtatue of Bacchus, which was dedicated 
dy Sylla, was made by Myron, and except his ſtatue of 
Erechtheus, deſerves to be inſpected beyond all his works 
at Athens. Sylla, however, did not dedicate this ſtatue 
out of his own poſſeſſions, but took it from the Orcho- 
menian Minyz. And this is what the Greeks call vene- 
rating a divine nature with foreign fumigations. Here 
too you may ſee the ſtatues of poets and illuſtrious mu- 
ficians. Among theſe there are 'Thamyris now blind, and 
handling a broken lyre; and the Methymnzan Arion fit- 
ing on a dolphin. But he who made the ſtatue of the Ar- 
give. Sacadas, from not underſtanding the exordium of 
Pindar's verſes upon him, has made this piper not 
greater as to the length of his body than his pipes. Heſiod 
too fits here holding a harp on his knees, though this was 
not his uſual attitude: for it is evident from his poems, 
that he uſed to ſing near a twig of laurel. With reſpect 
to the age of Heſiod and Homer, though I have made 
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the moſt diligent and accurate inquiry, it is not agreeable 
to me to give my opinion on this ſubject, as I know that 
It has occaſioned great diſputes among men of former 
times, and that there is no ſmall contention about it 
among poets of the preſent day. There is a ſtatue here 
too of the Thracian Orpheus, with Telete, or myſtic ſacrifice, 
ſtanding by his fide. He is repreſented ſinging, and is 
ſurrounded by wild beaſts faſhioned from braſs and ſtone, 
who are liſtening to his ſong. The Greeks, indeed, be- 
lieve many things which are by no means true, and this 
among the reſt, that Orpheus was the ſon of the Muſe 
Calliope, and not of that Calliope who was the daughter 
of Pierus; that he allured wild beaſts by the melody of 
his lyre; and that he deſcended to Hades while alive, for 
the purpoſe of requeſting the infernal gods to reſtore him 
back his wife. But it appears to me, that Orpheus ſur- 
paſſed all the poets that were prior to him in the elegance 
of his compoſitions, and that he acquired great authority 
in conſequence of the general opinion, that he invented 
the myſteries of the gods, purifications for impious actions, 
remedies for diſeaſes, and the methods of appeaſing the 
wrath of divinity. | 
They report too concerning him, that the Thracian 
women endeavoured to take away his life by ſtratagem, 
becauſe he perſuaded their huſbands to attend him in his 
wanderings, but that they had not the boldneſs to put 
this deſign in execution through fear of their huſbands : 
at length, however, by drinking largely of wine, they ac- 
compliſhed this daring project. Hence, they ſay, it came 
to be eſtabliſhed by law, that men ſhould be led to battle 
intoxicated. There are others again who fay, that Or- 
pheus was killed by lightning, on account of having taught 
g 5 1 tdtnings 
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things in the myſteries which men were unacquainted with 
before. It is likewiſe reported of Orpheus, that after the 
death of his wife, he came in conſequence of it to Aornus 
in Theſprotia, becauſe there was an ancient oracle there of 
departed ſpirits ; that when he came here he expected the 
ſoul of Eurydice would follow him; but that finding him- 
ſelf diſappointed, he flew himſelf through grief. The 
Thracians add, that the nightingales, which build their 
neſts about the ſepulchre of Orpheus, ſing ſweeter and 
louder than other nightingales. But the Macedonians, 
who inhabit the country under the Pierian mountain, and 
the city Dies, ſay that Orpheus was flain in that place by 
women. On proceeding. from Dios to the mountain at 
about the diſtance of twenty ſtadia, you will ſee a pillar 
on the right hand, and upon it a ſtone urn, which, ac- 
cording to the inhabitants of this place, contains the bones 
of Orpheus. The river Helicon flows through this part 
of the country, and at the diſtance of eighty-five ſtadia 
hides itſelf in the earth. Afterwards having concealed it- 
elf for about twenty-two ſtadia, it again riſes, and, af- 
ſuming the name of Baphyræ inſtead of Helicon, becomes 
a navigable river, and pours itſelf into the ſea. The Diatæ 
ſay, that this river at firſt ran in an open channel; but that 
when the women who ſlew Orpheus attempted to waſh 
themſelves from his blood in it, then it ſunk into the earth, 
that its water might not be the means of purifying * 
from his murder. 

I have likewiſe heard a different report from this in 
Lariſſa: that formerly there was a city in Olympus called 
| Libethra, and which ſtood in that part of the mountain 
which is turned towards Macedonia: that the ſepulchre 
of nes is not far from hence; and that an oracle of 


Bacchus 
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Bacchus was tranſmitted to the Libethrians from Thrace, 
informing them that their city would be deſtroyed by 
Sus whenever the ſun ſhould behold the bones of Or- 
pheus. The Libethrians, however, did not pay much 
attention to the oracle, becauſe they did not believe 
that there could be any wild beaſt ſufficiently large and 
ſtrong to deſtroy their city; and as to the boar, they were 
perſuaded that its boldneſs was ſuperior to its ſtrength. 
However, when it ſeemed fit to divinity the following 
circumſtances took place: A ſhepherd about mid-day, 
being weary laid himſelf down by the tomb of Orpheus, 
and in his ſleep began to ſing the verſes of that poet with 
a loud and ſweet voice. The neighbouring ſhepherds there- 
fore and huſbandmen, allured by this harmony, left their 
employments, and gathered themſelves round the ſleep- 
ing ſhepherd. But it ſo happened, from their puſhing 
againſt, and ftriving to outſtrip each other in getting near 
the ſhepherd, that they overturned the pillar, broke the 
urn which contained the bones of Orpheus, and by this 
means cauſed them to be ſeen by the ſun. Afterwards, 
on the following night, divinity cauſed it to rain in abun- 
dance; and the river Sus, which is one of the torrents 
about Olympus, ruſhed with ſuch impetuoſity againſt the 
walls of the Libethrians, that it threw them down, toge- 
ther with all the temples and houſes, and drowned all 
the men and animals that were in the city. The Libe- 
_ thrians therefore becoming extinct, the Macedonians that 
dwelt in Dios (as a Lariſſæan, who was my gueſt, informed 
me) conveyed the bones of Orpheus to their own country, 
But thoſe who are converſant with the writings of the 
poets, know with reſpect to the hymns of Orpheus, that 
each of them is very ſhort, and that the whole of them _ 
| F 3 =" >: 
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does not amount to any conſiderable number. The Ly- 


comedæ are well acquainted with them, and ſing them in 


the myſteries of Ceres. Theſe hymns are next to thoſe 
of Homer for the elegance of their compoſition ; but on 
account of their ſuperior ſanCtity, they are preferred for 
religious purpoſes to thoſe of Homer. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


1 N Helicon too there is a ſtatue of Arſinoe, whom 
Ptolemy married though ſhe was his ſiſter. A brazen 


_ oftrich ſupports this ſtatue; Theſe birds indeed have 


wings naturally like other birds, but through the weight 
and magnitude of their bodies they are unable to raiſe 
themſelves into the air. Here likewiſe there are a hind 
ſuckling Telephus the ſon of Hercules, and an ox ſtanding 
near her. Beſides theſe there is a ſtatue of Priapus, which 
deſerves to be inſpeCted. This god is honoured in other 
places by thoſe who take care of goats, ſheep, or bee- 


hives : but the Lampſaceni venerate him beyond all the 


other divinities, and aſſert that he is the ſon of Bacchus 
and Venus. Among other tripods too which are dedi- 
cated in Helicon there 1s a moſt ancient one, which they 
ſay Heſiod received in Chalcis by the Euripus, in conſe- 
quence of a victory which he gained by his verſes. The 
grove here is ſurrounded with inhabitants; and the Theſ- 
pians celebrate a feſtival in this place, and games which 
they call Mouſeia, or, ſacred to the Muſes. They alſo ce- 
lebrate games in honour of Love, in which rewards are 
not only propoſed to muſicians, but likewiſe to the athletæ. 
On aſcending from this grove to the diſtance of twenty 


ſtadia, 
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ſtadia, you will ſee a fountain, which is called the fountain 
of the horſe. They ſay, that the horſe of Bellerophon 
made this fountain by ſtriking the earth with his hoof. 
But the Bceotians that dwell about Helicon have a tradi- 
tion among them, that Heſiod wrote nothing beſides the 
poem entitled Works and Days ; and from this they take 
away the introduction to the Muſes, and ſay that the 
proper beginning of the poem is that part which ſpeaks 
of Contentions. They ſhewed me too a leaden table near 
the fountain, which was almoſt entirely rotten through 
age, but on which the Works and Days of Heſiod was 
written. Their opinion, however, who aſcribe many works 
to Heſiod, is very different from this. And, according to 
theſe, he compoſed a poem On Women ; The Great Eoce ; 
T he T heogony ; Verſes on the Prophet Melampus ; The De- 
ſcent of Theſeus with Pirithous to Hades, The Exhortation of 
Chiron, viz. relative to the inſtruction of Achilles; and the 
; poem called Works and Days. 
The ſame perſons too aſſert, that Heſiod was ;nftrudted : 
in divination by the Acarnanes: and, indeed, a poem of He- 
ſiod On Divination is extant, which I have read, together 
with The Narrations of Prodigies, which are at the end of it. 
Contrary reports likewiſe are circulated about the death 
of Heſiod. For though it is univerſally agreed, that the 
ſons of Ganyctor, Ctimenus, and Antiphus, fled to Mo- , 
lucria from Naupactus on account of the murder of 
Heſiod, and that through their impiety to Neptune they 
were puniſhed there, yet ſome are of opinion, that He- 
ſiod was falſely accuſed of having raviſhed the ſiſter of 
theſe young men, and others aſſert, that ſhe was raviſhed 
by him. And ſuch are the different reports which are 
circulated about Heſiod and his works. On the top of 
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mount Helicon is che river Lamus, which is not large; 
and in the borders of the Theſpians there is a place called 
Hedonacon, which contains the fountain of Narciſſus. 
They ſay that Narciſſus beheld himſelf in this fountain; 
that he did not know he was in love himſelf; and that 
he died through this love by the fide of the fountain. To 
be in love indeed with a ſhadow, and not to know the 
difference between a man and the ſhadow of a man, is 
ſtupidity in the extreme. But there is another report 
concerning Narciſſus, which is leſs known than the former 
one; and this is, that he had a twin ſiſter, who perfectly 
reſembled him in her whole form, that her hair and dreſs 
were fimilar to thoſe of Narciflus, and that they uſed to 
go out together to hunt. That Narciſſus fell in love with 
this ſiſter ; and that ſhe happening to die before him, he 
uſed to come to this fountain, in which, when he ſaw 
his own ſhadow, without at the ſame time perceiving that 
it was his own, he found ſome mitigation of the torments 
of his love, by imagining that it was the image of his ſiſter, 
It appears to me, however, that the earth produced the 
flower Narcifſus, prior to this circumſtance ; and my 
opinion is confirmed by the verſes of Pamphus, For he 
ſays, that many years before the Theſpian Narciſſus, 
Proſerpine the daughter of Ceres was forcibly taken 
away by Pluto, as ſhe was playing and gathering flowers ; 


and that ſhe was deceived not by Py but by the 
narciſſus. ; 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Taoss that dwell in Creuſis, which is a = of the 

- Theſpians, have no public bujlding or ſtatue which de- 
ſerves to be mentioned: but in the houſe of 2 private per- | 
ſon in Creuſis there is a ſtatue of Bacchus, which is made 
of plaſter, and adorned with pictures. But the paſſage by 
ſea to Creuſis from Peloponneſus is winding and ſtormy. 
The promontories which run into the ſea, give ſuch a 
curvature to the ſhores, that ſhips cannot ſail in a direct 
line, and the winds blow violently from the neighbouring 
mountains. On failing from Creuſis, not upwards but 
near Bœotia, you will fee the city Thiſbe on the right 
hand. And in the firſt place there is a mountain near 
the ſea. When you have paſſed beyond this you will 
ſee a plain, and after this another mountain, in the bottom 
part of which there is a city. In this city there is a temple 
of Hercules, and in it a ſtone ſtatue in an upright. po- 
ſition. They celebrate here a feſtival, which they call 
Heracleia. Nothing would hinder the plain which lies here 
between the mountains from becoming a lake, through 
the great quantity of water in this part, if they did not 
raiſe a ſtrong bank through the middle of the plain, turn 
the water every year to places beyond the bank, and cul- 
tivate the other parts of the plain. They ſay that the 
nymph Thiſbe, from whom the city is denominated, was 
a native of this place. On failing from hence you will 
ſee a ſmall city near the ſea, which is called Tipha. There 
is a temple of Hercules here, in which they celebrate a 


feſtival | 
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feſtival annually. The Tiphæenſes aſſert, t 4 ex- 
celled from the firſt all the other Bœotians in the know- 
ledge of maritime affairs, and that Tiphys, who was 
choſen to be the pilot of the y Argo, was a native of 
their country. 
Before the city too they ſhew a lacs, - to which they 
fay the Argo drove when it returned from Colchis. On 
proceeding upwards from Theſpia towards the conti- 
nent, you will arrive at the city Haliartus. But it is 
not proper that I ſhould ſeparate from my account of 
the Orchomenian affairs, the particulars reſpecting the 
builder of this city and Coronea. In the Perſian war, one 
part of the army of Xerxes laid waſte with fire and 
ſword the land and city of the Haliartians, on account of 
their attachment to the intereſt of the Greeks. But in 
Haliartus there is a ſepulchre of Lyſandra the Lacedæ- 
monian. For when he drew near to Haliartus in order 
to attack its walls, as the city was defended within by an 
army of Athenians and 'Thebans, theſe forces leaving the 
city, a battle enſued, in which Lyſander was lain, Indeed, 
Lyſander appears to me to have merited, by his conduct, 
both the greateſt praiſe and blame. For he gave a ſpeci- 
men of conſummate ſagacity in warlike affairs when he 
commanded the Peloponneſian fleet. For having attentively 
watched the motions of Antiochus the pilot of Alcibiades, 
at that time when the commander was abſent, he induced 
him to hope, that he would be able to engage in a naval 
battle with the Lacedæmonians, and afterwards vanquiſhed 
him truſting to his arrogance and temerity, not far from 
the walls of the Colophonians. Lyſander,; :o, when he 
was again choſen by the Spartans to command their three. 
oared ſo mitigated the anger of Cyrus, that as 
often 
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often as he requeſted money for the uſe of his fleet, Cyrus 
ſeaſonably and liberally ſupplied him with it. And when 

the Athenians had one hundred veſſels ſtationed in Ægoſ- 

potamos, Lyſander made them his prize, through taking 
advantage of the time when the ſailors went on ſhore in 
order to lay in water and freſh proviſions. 

He likewiſe exhibited the following ſpecimen of juſtice: | 
A diſpute about money happened to take place, between 
Autolycus the pancratiaſt, whoſe image I have ſeen in the 
Prytaneum at Athens, and Eteonicus a Spartan. Here 
the Spartan, whoſe abilities in defending his cauſe were 
- Inferior to thoſe of Autolycus, behaved notwithſtanding 
ſo inſolently, becauſe the city of the Athenians was at that 
time in the power of the thirty tyrants, and Lyſander was 
preſent, that he ſtruck his adverſary, and becauſe Autoly- 
cus defended himſelf, brought him to Lyſander, expecting 
that he would decide the affair in his favour. Lyſander, 
however, accuſed Eteonicus of having aQed unjuſtly, and 
_ diſmiſſed him with reproaches and diſgrace. Theſe actions 
therefore raiſed the reputation of Lyſander : but the fol- 
lowing diſgraced his character: At Ægoſpotamos he flew 
Philocles the Athenian, who was one of the commanders 
of the Athenian fleet, and four thouſand Athenian cap- 
tives beſides, and would not ſuffer them to be buried, 
though the Athenians permitted the Perſians that fell at 
Marathon, and Xerxes thoſe Lacedzmonians that died at 
Thermopylz, to be buried. Afterwards, too, a greater diſ- 
grace befel the Lacedæmonians through Lyſander; and 
this was by his placing Decadarchs, or companies of ten men, 
over the cities that were in alliance with the Lacedzmo- 
nians, and beſides theſe Laconic Harmoſtai, or, apt ad- 
miniſtrators of affairs, And laſtly, when the Spartans took 
. no 
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no care to acquire wealth, and this in conſequence of an 
oracle, which declared, that the deſire of riches would 
be the only thing deſtructive to Sparta, Lyſander inflamed 
them with a vehement deſire of becoming rich. Hence, 
following the opinion of the Perſians, and judging accord- 
ing to their law, I conclude that Lyſander was more hurt. 


ful than uſeful to the Lacedzmonians. 


HAP. I. 


Bur in Haliartus there is a ſepulchre of Lyſander, and 
an heroic monument of Cecrops the ſon of Pandion. The 
mountain too, Tilphuſſius, and the fountain Tilphufla, 
are about fifty ſtadia diſtant from Haliartus. It is faid by 
the Greeks, that when the Argives together with the ſons 
of Polynices took Thebes, as they were leading along the 
prophet Tireſias, with their other ſpoils, to the Delphic 
Apollo, the prophet being thirſty by the way drank of the 
fountain Tilphuſſa, and immediately after expired. His 
ſepulchre therefore is near this fountain, They ſay, too, 
that Manto the daughter of Tireſias was given to Apollo 
by the Argives ; but that by order of the god ſhe paſſed 
over in a ſhip to Colophon in Ionia, and there married 
Rhacius the Cretan. With reſpect to other particulars 
about Tireſias, ſuch as the number of years which he 
lived, his being changed from a man into a woman, and 
what Homer aſſerts of him in the Odyſſey, that he was the 
only wiſe perſon in Hades—theſe are known to every one. 
Among the Haliartians too there is in the open air a 
temple of thoſe goddeſſes who are called Praxidicai, or, the 


gvengers 
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avengers of actions. They ſwear on the altars of theſe god- 


deſſes, and never violate the oath which they have thug 


taken. This temple is near the mountain Tilphuſſius. But 
in Haliartus there are temples in which there are no 
ſtatues, becauſe the temples are without roofs. To what 
divinities theſe were dedicated I have not been able to 
learn. The river Lophis flows through the Haliartian 
land. It is faid, that this country at firſt was very dry, 
owing to its being totally deſtitute of water, and that one 
of the principal inhabitants went to Delphos to inquire 
by what means water might be found: that the Pythian 
deity anſwered him, that he mult ſlay the firſt perſon he 
met on his return to Haliartus; and that he happening 
to meet firſt of all with Lophis the ſon of Parthenomenes, 
immediately ſtruck the youth with his ſword. That Lo- 
phis yet breathing ran round the place in which he was- 
wounded ; that wherever his blood fell on the ground 
there water aſcended; and that from this circumſtance | 
the river was called Lophis. | 
Alalcomenz is a village by no means large, and is 
ſituated at the extremities of a mountain not very lofty. 
They ſay, that this place was denominated from a native 
Alalcomenes, who was the nurſe of Minerva. But, ac- 
cording to others, it was called aſter Alalcomenia, who 
was the daughter of Ogygus. At ſome diſtance from this 
village a temple of Minerva ſtands in a plain; and in it 
there is an ancient ſtatue of ivory. Sylla, indeed, was 
guilty of many cruelties towards the Athenians, and his 
conduct was very different from the manners of the Ro- 
mans. His behaviour too towards the Thebans and Or- 
chomenians reſembled his conduct towards the Athe- 
nians: and from the Alalcomenians he took away this 
ſtatue 


i 
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Ratue of Minerva. This man, however, who ſo furiouſly 
captured the Grecian cities, and carried away the ſtatues 


of their gods, was tormented with the moſt unpleaſant of 


all diſeaſes. For his body was covered with lice : and his 
former good fortune was terminated by ſo calamitous an 
end. But the temple in Alalcomenz was neglected after 
this event, as being deprived of its divinity. Another cir- 
cumſtance too happened in my time, which contributed 
to the diſſolution of the temple. A large and ſtrong ivy, 
which grew by the fide of the temple, deſtroyed the ce- 
ment of the ſtones, and ſeparated them from each other. 
A torrent not very large, which they call Triton, flows 
here: and they ſay it was thus denominated, becauſe Mi- 
nerva was educated near the river Triton ; juſt as if this 
torrent was the river Triton, and not that which, pro- 
ceeding from the marſh Tritonis in Africa, pours itſelf 


into the * ſea. 


. / | 
CHAT. mV. 
Bzrorr you arrive at Coronea from Alalcomenz, 


you will ſee a temple of Minerva Itonia. This name was 


given to the goddeſs by Itonus the ſon of Amphictyon. 
The Bceotians aſſemble together in this place in order to 
form a common convention. In this temple there are 
brazen ſtatues of Minerva Itonia, and Jupiter. Theſe 
were made by Agoracritos, the diſciple and lover of Phi- 
dias. Statues too of the Graces were dedicated here in 
my time. It is ſaid that Iodamia, who officiated as 


| * to the goddeſs, once came by night within the 


ſacred 
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facred enclofure of the temple, and that Minerva ap- 
peared to her, inveſted with a robe, in which there was 
the head of Meduſa: that Iodamia, as ſoon as ſhe beheld 
it, became a ſtone; and that on this account, a woman 
places fire every day on the altar of Iodamia, and ſays 
thrice in the Bocotian tongue, that Iodamia hives, and calls 
for fire. The remarkable particulars which Coronea con- 
tains, are an altar of Mercury Epimelius in the forum, 
and an altar of the Winds. A little below theſe there is 
2 temple of Juno, and in it an ancient ſtatue, which was 
made by the Theban Pythodorus. This ſtatue holds Sirens 
5 in one of its hands. For they ſay, that the daughters of 
Achelous were perſuaded by Juno to contend in ſinging 
with the Muſes ; and that the Muſes, being victorious, 
plucked off the wings of the Sirens, and made crowns 
from them. The mountain Libethrius is about forty ſtadia 
diſtant from Coronea. In this mountain there are ſtatues 
of the Libethrian Muſes and Nymphs. There are like- 
wiſe two fountains here, one of which they call Libethrias, 
and the other Petra, or a rock. Theſe fountains reſemble 
the breaſts of women, and water reſembling milk aſcends 
from them. To the mountain Laphyſtion, and the grove _ 
of Jupiter Laphyſtius from Coronea the diftance is twenty 
ſtadia. There is a ſtone ſtatue of the god in this grove: 
and they ſay, that when Athamas was about to ſacrifice 
Phrixus and Helle here, the ſons of Jupiter ſent a ram 
whoſe wool was golden, upon the back of which they 
eſcaped. Above this grove there is a place called Her- 
cules Charops, or the grey-eyed: and the Bœotians ſay, un 
that Hercules aſcended _ dragging up the dog of | 15 
Hades. | | * 
. 5 
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On deſcending from the mountain Lapliyſtion fo the 
temple of Minerva Itonia, you will ſee the river Phalarus 
running into the lake Cephiſſis. Beyond the mountain La- 
phyſtion is Orchomenus, an illuſtrious and renowned Gre- 
cian city, which once arrived at the higheſt degree of feli- 
city, and which was deſtroyed by nearly the ſame means as 
Mycene and Delos. The following particulars are handed 
down to us reſpeCting its ancient affairs. They ſay, that 
Andreus the ſon of the river Peneus, firſt of all dwelt in 
this place, and that from him the country was denominated 
Andreis. That Athamas, becoming acquainted with him, 
gave him all the country about the mountain Laphyſtion, 
together with that region which is now called Coronea 
and Haliartia. But Athamas, being of opinion that he 
mould not leave any male children behind him (becauſe 
he called to mind his conduct, when inſane, towards Lear- 
chus and Melicerte, Leucon had died through diſeaſe, 
and he was ignorant whether Phrixus was alive, or had any 
children), on this account he adopted Coronus and Ha- 
lartus, the ſons of Therſander, who was the ſon of Siſy- 
phus: for Athamas was the brother of Siſyphus. How- 
ever, when Phrixus, as ſome ſay, or Preſbon, according 
to others, who was the ſon of Phrixus by the daughter 
of Æetes, returned from the Colchi, the ſons of Ther- 
fander gave up the kingdom of Athamas to Athamas and 
his progeny. Theſe, therefore, having received from 
Athamas a part of the land, built Haliartus and Coronea. 
But prior to the return of theſe, Evippe the daughter of 
Leucon was given in marriage by Athamas to Andreus : 
and by her he had Eteocles ; though it is reported by the 
citizens, that Eteocles was the ſon of the river Cephiſus. 
es 
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Hence, certain poets call Eteocles in cheir verſes, Cephi-- 
ſiades. This Eteocles, when he began to reign, ſuffered 
them to call the country from Andreus. But he inſtituted 
two tribes, one of which he ordered to be called Cephi- 
| Hades, and the other after his own name Eteoclea. When 
Halmus, too, the ſon of Siſyphus, came to him, he gave 
him but a ſmall part of the country for his portion : and 
the towns were called Halmones from Halmus. But i in 
after times, one town alone came to be called Halmones. 


8 5 


CHAP. XXV. 


Pix: Baoiiine, too, ſay that Etcoules was Ache firſt that 
facrificed to the Graces. And, indeed, that he eſtabliſhed 
three Graces they are well convinced; but they have loſt 
the remembrance of the names which he gave them. For 
the Lacedæmonians only worſhip two Graces, the ſtatues 
of which, they ſay, were dedicated by Lacedzmon the 
ſon of Taygete, who alſo gave them the names of Cleta 
and Phaenna. Theſe names, indeed, are very properly 
given to the Graces, as likewiſe are thoſe names which 
are aſſigned to the Graces by the Athenians. For the 
2 thenians have from ancient times venerated tlie Graces, 
Auxo and Hegemone. And as to Carpus, i it is not a name 
of one of the Graces, but of one of the Seaſons. But 
the Athenians worſhip the other of the Seaſons, together 
with Pandrofus, and call this divinity  Thallete,. or the 
flouri i hing. Indeed, we now pray to three Graces, having 
learnt that there are three from the Orchomenian Eteo- 
eles. Thoſe, too, that have made ſtatues of Bacchus have 
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Placed three Graces in the hands of the god, juſt as 
Angelion and Tectæus have done to the Delphic Apollo. 


And at Athens, in the veſtibule of the tower there are 
three Graces, whoſe myſteries, which are kept ſecret from 
the multitude, are there celebrated. But Pamphus is the 


firft we are acquainted with, that celebrated the Graces 


in verſe : but he neither mentions their number, nor their 
names. Homer too makes mention. of the Graces, and 
fays that one of theſe is the wife of Vulcan, and that her 


name is Charis. He alfo ſays, that Sleep is the lover of 


the Grace Paſithea : and in the ſpeech of Sleep, he has 
the following verſe : 


4 That ſhe my lov'd-one ſhall be ever mine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithea the divine.” 


Hence ſome have ſuſpected that Homer knew of other 
more ancient Graces. 
But Heſiod in the Theogony (if that work be the com- 


poſition of Heſiod) ſays that the Graces are the daughters 


of Jupiter and Eurynome, and that their names are Eu- 


phroſyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. Onomacritus, too, in his 


verſes gives them the ſame names. But Antimachus neither 
mentions the number, nor the names of the Graces, but 
only ſays, that they are the daughters of Aigle and the 


Sun. Hermeſianex the writer of elegies ſays, what no 
one before him ever aſſerted, that Pitho, or ' perſuaſion, is 


one of the Graces, But I have not been able to find, who 
the firſt perſon was, that either by a ſtatue or picture re- 
preſented the Graces naked. For the more ancient ſtatues 
and pictures of the Graces have garments. Thus among 
the Smyrnæans in the temple of the Nemeſes, among the 
other ſtatues, there are Graces faſhioned of gold, which 

were 
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were made by Bupalus. And in the Odeum there is a 
picture of a Grace, which was painted by Apelles. Among 
the Pergamenians too, in the bed-chamber of Attalus, and 
in the temple which they call Puthion, there are Graces 
which were painted by the Parian Pythagoras. Beſides 
all theſe, Socrates the ſon of Sophroniſcus made a ſta- 
tue of the Graces for the Athenians, which is placed 
in the veſtibule of their tower. Theſe are all in a ſimilar 
manner clothed : and I cannot tell for what reaſon men 
in after times, in their ſtatues and pictures of the Graces, 
Tepreſented them naked. | | 


CH AP. XXXVI. 


On the death of Eteocles, the kingdom came to the 
poſterity of Halmus. 'The daughters of this Halmus were 
Chryſogenea and Chryſe. It is reported, that Phlegyas was 
the ſon of Mars by Chryſe. And Phlegyas reigned after . 
Eteocles, becauſe Eteocles did not leave any male offspring 
behind him. But at that time the name of the whole 
country was changed; ſo that the region which was be- 
fore denominated Andreis, was then called Phlegyantis. | 
The city too Andreis was inhabited from the firſt, to 
which Phlegyas added another called by his own name, 
and collected into it the beſt of all the Grecian warriors. 
The Phlegyans, however, in after times, through their 
ſtupidity and boldneſs, ſeparated themſelves from the other 
Orchomenians, and led away at the ſame time the neigh- 
| bouring people. At length too they turned their arms againſt 
the temple of the Delphic Apollo, in order to plunder 
| G2 it: 
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it: and when Philammon with a choſen band of Argives 
tame to aſſiſt the Delphi, both he and his forces fell in 
the engagement which enſued. That the Phlegyans, in- 
deed, delighted in warlike affairs beyond the reſt of the 
Greeks, is evident from theſe lines of Homer in the Hiad, 
reſpecting Mars and the fort of Mars, Terror : 
&,From Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms.” 

But, in theſe verſes, he appears to me to call thoſe that in- 
habit the Theſprotian Epirus, Ephyri. However, divinity - 
nearly deſtroyed the race of the Phlegyans by continued 
thunder and violent earthquakes, and thoſe that were 
left were deſtroyed by peſtilence, except a few that fled 
to Phocis. fs 

But Phlegyas dying without children, Chryſes the ſon 
of Neptune, by Chryſogenea the daughter of Halmus, 
reigned after him. The ſon of this Chryſes was Minyas; 
and from him, rhe people that he governed are even at 
preſent called Minyz. 80 great was the tribute which 
was paid to this Minyas, that he ſurpaſſed in wealth all 
thoſe that reigned before him, and was the firſt we are 
acquainted with among the Minyz that built a treaſury 
for the, purpoſe of ſecuring his riches. . And there are 
certain Greeks, who have great knowledge in affairs of 


this kind, by whom theſe treaſuries are conſidered as more 


wonderful than thoſe which their own country contains, 
However, the mot illuſtrious hiſtorians, who have given 
-the moſt accurate account of the Egyptian pyramids, have 
not made the leaft mention of the treaſury - of Minyas, 
and the walls of Tiryns, though they are equally worthy 
of admiration. The ſon of this Minyas was Orchomenus : 
and during his reign the city was called Orchomenes, and 
. g's | hs 
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the people were denominated Orchomenians. Yet the 
appellation of Minyæ till remains, for the purpoſe of diſ- 
tinguiſhing theſe people from the Orchomenians in Ar- 
cadia. Orchomenus therefore reigning, Hyettus came to 
him from Argos; for this Hyettus was obliged to abandon 
his country; on account of having murdered Molurus the 
ſon of Ariſbas, whom he had detected committing adul- 
tery with his wife. Orchomenus gave this Hyettus, that 

part of the country which is about the village Hyettus, 
and the land adjoining to it. The author of the verſes 
which the Greeks call the Great Eoeæ, Flakes mention 
. of * : 


« Hyettus, when Ariſbas' on he found, 
Molurus, in the chamber of his wife, 

Th' adult'rer flew, and from his country fled, 
Argos, the fertile nurſe of gen'rous ſteeds. 
To Minyas' fon Orchomenus he came: 

The exile then th' heroic prince receiv'd, 
And nobly gave him of his realms a ſhare.” 


But it is evident, that this Hyettus was the firſt that 
puniſhed adultery. For in after times Draco, among the 
laws which he made' for the Athenians, relative to the 
puniſhment of unjuſt actions, enacted, that adultery thould 
be ſeverely puniſhed. The name too of the Minyæ arrived 
at ſuch a degree of dignity, that Neleus, the ſon of Cre- 
theus and king of Pylus, married from Orchomenus, . 
Aoris the daughter of Amphion the ſon of Hilafius, 


3 enAr. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Tur race however of Halmus was deſtined to come ta 


an end. For Orchomenus did not leave behind him any 


children; and in conſequence of this, the royal authority 


+ paſſed to Clymenus the ſon of Preſbon, and the grandſon 


of Phrixus. Erginus was the eldeſt ſon of this Clymenus; 
the next to him in age were Stratius, Arrhon, and Pyleus 
but the youngeſt of all was Axeus. Certain Thebans, for 
a very trifling offence, flew Clymenus during the cele- 
bration of the feſtival of Oncheſtian Neptune, this flight 
offence having rouſed them to vehement wrath. Erginus, 
as being the eldeſt ſon of Clymenus, reigned after his 

father; and immediately as he came to the throne, having 
with the aſſiſtance of his brothers collected an army, led 
his forces againſt Thebes, vanquiſhed the Thebans, and 
afterwards made a treaty of peace with them, on condition, 
that they paid him an annual ſum of money as a recom- 
penſe for the murder of Clymenus. But when Hercules 
undertook to defend the Thebans, then the Thebans were 
freed from this tribute, and the Minyæ ſuffered greatly 


in war. Hence Erginus, who ſaw that his ſubjects were 


wearied in the extreme with the continuance of the war, 


made a peace with Hercules; and deſirous that his king- 


dom might recover its priſtine opulence and felicity, ſo 
much neglected every thing elſe to accompliſh this, that 
he arrived at extreme old age without ever having been 
married, or had any children. As ſoon however as he 
became rich, he wiſhed to have children : and coming to 
Delphos in order to interrogate the god on this ſubject, 

5 = "he 
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he received the following oracle: © OErginus, ſon of Cly. 
menus, and grandſon of Preſbon, thou comeſt hither 
late, inquiring after an offspring, but even now add a 
new top to the old tail of the plough.” | 
In conformity therefore to the admonition of the ora- 
cle, Erginus married a young woman, by whom he had 
Trophonius and Agamedes; though it is ſaid that Tropho- 
nius was the ſon of Apollo, and not of Erginus; which, 
indeed, I can eaſily be perſuaded to believe, and this muſt 
be the opinion of any one who goes to the oracle of Tro- 
phonius. They ſay, that theſe ſons of Erginus, as ſoo 
as they arrived at manhood, became very ſkilful in build- 
ing temples for the gods, and palaces for kings. For they 
built the temple of Apollo in Delphos,-and the treaſury 
of Hyrieus, In the wall of this treafury they placed one 
tone in ſuch a manner, that they could take it out when- 
ever they pleaſed; and in conſequence of this, they were 
perpetually carrying away ſome part of the depoſited trea» 
ſure, This filled Hyrieus with aſtoniſhment, as he found 
that the locks and ſeals had not been moved, and yet the 
amount of his wealth was perpetually diminiſhed, On 
the veſſels, therefore, in which his money was depoſited, 
he fixed traps, or ſomething of this kind, by which any 
one that attempted to touch the money might be imme- 
diately caught, Hence Agamedes, when he entered the 
treaſury, was held faſt in the ſnare : and Trophonius fear- 
ing leſt, when it was day, his brother would be forced by 
torments to confeſs that he was his aſſociate in the theft, 
cut off the head of Agamedes. After this Trophonius wag 
ſwallowed up in an opening of the earth, in the grove 
of Lebadea, where there is a ditch, which is called after 
Agamedes, with a pillar raiſed over 8 Aſcalaphus and 
T4” lalmenus, 
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Ialmenus, who are ſaid to have been the ſons of Mars by 
Aſtyoche, the daughter of Accor, the grand-daughter of 
Axeus, and the great grand-daughter of Clymenus, reigned 
over the Orchomenians. The Orchomenians were led by 
theſe two againſt Troy; partook of the expedition of the 
ſons. of Codrus to Ionia; and being driven from their 
country by the Thebans, recovered it again by the aſliſtance 
of Philip the ſon of Amyntas. A divine power, how- 
ever, always cauſed their affairs to verge to an imbecil 
condition. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Amonc the Orchomenians there is a temple of Baca 
chus, and a moſt ancient temple of the Graces.” They 
venerate in a moſt eminent degree certain ſtones, which 
they ſay fell from heaven, and were taken up by Eteocles. 
But the adorned ſtatues, or thoſe which are artificially, - 
made, and which are of ſtone, were dedicated in my time. 
The Orchomenians too have a ſountain, which deſerves 

to be inſpected ; and into which they deſcend for the pur- 
poſe of drawing water, But the treaſury of Minyas is not 
inferior to any of the wonderful productions of Grecian 
art. It is built of ſtone, is of a round figure, and its top 
does not raiſe irſclf to a very ſharp point. They ſay that 
the topmoſt ſtone holds together the whole building. 
There are likewiſe ſepulchres here of Minyas and Heſiod: 

and they ſay that tliey came to poſſeſs the bones of Heſiod, 
by the following means: A peſtilence once raging in their 
country to the deitruction of men * cattie, they ſent 
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Lertain Ls who are called Speculators, to the Delphic 

| god, who gave them an oracle, ſignifying that they muſt 
bring the bones of Heſiod from the Naupactian to the Or- 
chomenian land, and that this would bg the only means of 
freeing them from their malady. But upon their again inter- 
zogating the god, in what part of the Naupactian land the 
bones were depoſited, the Pythian deity anſwered them, 
that a crow would ſhew them. As the meſſengers there- 
fore were proceeding on their journey, they ſaw not far 
from the road a crow fitting on a ſtone; and in the hol- 
low of this ſtone they found the bones of Heſiod, with 
the following inſcription on the tomb: 


% The fertile Aſcra is the native land 
Of Heſiod, but the Minyæ, {kill'd to tame 
The warlike ſteed, his bones poſſeſs. His fame 
True wiſdom's votaries, of diſcernment nice, 
Through all th' Ar golic land have w idely ſpread.” : 


With reſpect to Actæon, a report is circulated among 
the Orchomenians, that their land was injured by means 
of a ſpectre, which ſat on a ſtone; and that on their con- 
ſulting the Delphic oracle about it, they were ordered by 
the god to bury any remains of Actzon which they might 
happen to find ; and beſides this, to make a brazen 1 image 
of the ſpectre, and faſten it with iron to the ſtone. And 
this ſtatue I have ſeen. They perform too every year 
funeral ſacrifices to Actæon. The temple of Hercules, in 
which there is a ſtatue not large, is diſtant from Orcho- 
menus about ſeven ſtadia. The fountains of the river ; 
Melan are in this place; and this river runs into the lake 
Cephiſſis. This lake occupies a great part of the Orcho- 
menian land; and during the winter, through the vehe. 
ment blowing of the ſouth-wind, the water ſpreads over 

| a con- 
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2 conſiderable part of the country. The Thebans fay, that 
the river Cephiſſus was turned by Hercules into the Orcho- 
menian plains; and that prior to this it ran into the ſea, 
under a mountain; but that Hercules cloſed up the chaſm. 
Homer indeed knew of the lake Cephiſſis, but he does 
not fay that it was the work of Hercules. For thus he 


ſpeaks concerning it: 


6 Inclining o'er the lake Cephiſſs” + WER 


Nor is it probable, that the chaſm was not diſcovered by 
the Orchomenians, and that Hercules, by ſeparating it, 
reſtored to the river its ancient paſſage, ſince even in the 
Trojan times they were in no want of money. This 
is evident from what Homer repreſents Achilles ſaying 
in anſwer to the ambaſſadors of Agamemnon: 


&«& Not all the wealth orchomenus receix es. 


It is clear from hence, that the n were ſup- 
plied with great riches at that time. But, as they ſay, Af. 
pledon was then deprived of inhabitants through ſcarcity 
of water, They add, that the city was denominated from 
Aſpledon, who was the fon of Neptune by the nymph 
Midea. This account is confirmed by the verſes which 
they fay were made by Cherfias the Orchomenian : 


” Afpledon, i in an ample city born, 
From Neptune and th' illuſtrious Mida rung 


The verſes however of this Cherſias are not now extant : 
and the above lines are cited by Calippus in his oration 
on the Orchomenians. They likewiſe aſſert, that the 
epigram on the ſepulchre of Heſiod was AN Sane: by 
 Cherſias, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Tu v Phocenſei border on the Orchomenians in that 
part which is near the mountains: but Lebadea borders 
on them in that part in which the plains are ſituated. 
This city was formerly built in the more elevated part of 
the country, and was called Midea from the mother of 
Aſpledon. But when Lebadus came from Athens, and 
ſettled here, the inhabitants deſcended into the plains, and 
from him the city was called Lebadea. They neither 
however know who his father was, nor on what account 
he came hither. They only know that his wife was Nice. 
This city is adorned in every reſpect ſimilar to the moſt 
flouriſhing cities of Greece, The grove of Trophonius is 
ſeparated from it: and they ſay that Hercyna, playing in 
this place with the daughters of Ceres, unwillingly let a 
gooſe fall out of her hands, which afterwards fied into a 
cavern, and concealed itſelf under a ftone : that Proſer- 
pine came into the cavern, and took the bird from under 
the ſtone: and that in the place where ſhe had moved the 
ſtone water burſt forth, which became a river, denomi- 
nated from this circumſtance Hercyna. Near the banks 
of this river there is a temple of Hereyna and in it tkere 
is a ſtatue of a virgin holding a gooſe in her hands. The 
fountains of the river are in the cavern, together with 
ſtatues in an upright poſition: and dragons are rolled 
round the ſceptres of theſe ſtatues. Any one would be 
inclined to conjecture, that theſe are the ſtatues of Aſcu- 
lapius and Hygia; but they may be the ſtatues of Tro- 
Phonius 


* 
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phonius and Hercyna, as they are of opinion, that dragons 
are no leſs ſacred to Trophonius than to Wſculapius. 
Near the river too there is a ſepulchre of Arceſilaus. 
They ſay that Leitus brought the bones af Arcefilaus from 
Troy. But the molt remarkable particulars in the grove 
are à temple of Trophonius, and a ſtatue, which may be 
conjectured to be that of Æſculapius. This ſtatue was 
made by Praxiteles. There is alſo a temple here of Ceres 
Europa: and in the open air there is a temple of Jupiter 
Pluvias. 


As you aſcend to the place from which the oracle 


- 3s given, and paſs on to the anterior part of the moun- 


tain, you will ſee a temple of Profernine he huntreſs 
and Jupiter the king. This temple, either through its 
magnitude, or through unceaſing wars, was left half 
Bniſhed. In another temple which ſtands here there are 
ſtatues of Saturn, Juno, and Jupiter. There is alſo in 
this place a temple of Apollo. With reſpect to what per- 
tains to this oracle, when any one deſires to deſcend inta 
the cave of Trophonius, he muſt firſt take up his reſi- 
dence ſor a certain number af days in a building deſtined 
to this purpoſe. This building is a temple of he Gag 
Damon, and of Good Fortune. W vile he ſtays here he pu- 


xifies himſelf in other reſpects, and abſtains from hot 
baths. The riger Hereyna is uſed by him for a bath: 


and he is well ſupplied with animal food from the vic- 
tims which are ſacrificed. For he who defcends hither, 
facritices to 'Traphonins and his ſons; to Apollo, Sa- 
turn, and Jupiter the king; to Juno the charict driver, 
and to Ceres, whom they call Europa, and who they 
fay was the nurie of Trophonius. A diviner is prefent 
ta each of the ſacrifices, who inſpects the entrails of the 


victimsg 
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victims, and while he beholds them, propheſies whether or 
not Trophonius will propitiouſly receive the perſon who 
conſults him. The other victims do not in a ſimilar manner 
diſcloſe the mind of Trophonius : but each perſon who 
deſcends to him, ſacrifices, on the night in which he de- 
ſcends, a ram in a ditch, invoking at the ſame time Aga- 
medes. They pay no regard to the former entrails, even 
though they ſhould be favourable, unleſs the entrails of 
this ram are likewiſe auſpicious. And when it happens 
that the entrails thus correſpond in ſignification, then the 
perſon that wiſhes to conſult Trophonius deſcends with 
good hope, and in the following manner : The ſacrificers 
bring him by night to the river Hercyna; there they 
anoint him with oil; and two boys belonging to the city, 
each about thirteen years old, and whom they call Mer- 
curies, waſh him, and ſupply him with every thing ne- 
ceſlary. | 7 | 

He is not immediately after this led by the ſacrificers 
to the oracle, but is firſt brought to the fountains of the 
river, which are very near to each other. Here he is 
obliged to drink of that which is called the water of Lethe, | 
that he may become oblivious of all the former objects of 
his purſuit. Afterwards he muſt drink of another water, 
which is called the water of Anemsſyne, or memory, that 
he may remember the objects which will preſent them 
ſclves to his view on deſcending into the grove. Having 

therefore beheld the ſtatue, which they ſay was made by 
5 Dzdalus (and which the prieſts never ſnew to any but 
thoſe who deſire to conſult Trophonius), performed cer- 
tain religious ceremonies, and prayed, he proceeds to the 
oracle clothed in white linen, begirt with fillets, and 
having on his feet ſuch flippers as are worn by the na- 
tives 
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tives of this place. The oracle is above the grove in & 
mountain, and is incloſed with a wall of white ſtone, 
whoſe circumference is very ſmall, and whoſe altitude is 
not more than two cubits. Two obeliſks are raiſed on 
this wall, which, as well as the zones that hold them to- 
gether, are of braſs. Between theſe there are doors: and 
within the incloſure there is a chaſm of the earth, which 
was not formed by nature, but was made by art, and is 
excavated in according proportion with conſummate ac- 
curacy and {kill. The ſhape of this chaſm reſembles that 
of an oyen. Its breadth, meaſured diametrically, may be 
cConjectured to be about four cubits. Its depth does not 
appear to me more than eight cubits. There are not 
ſteps to its bottom: but when any one deſigns to deſcent 
to Trophonius, they give him a ladder, which is both 
narrow and light. On deſcending into this chaſm, be- 
tween its bottom and ſummit there is a ſmall cavern, the 
breadth of which is about two ſpans, and its altitude ap- 
pears to be about one ſpan. 

He, therefore, who deſcends to the bottom of this 
chaſm lays himſelf down on the ground, and holding 
in his hand ſops mingled with honey, firſt of all places 
his feet in the ſmall cavern, then haſtens to join his knees 
to his feet; and immediately after the reſt of his body 
contracted to his knees, is drawn within the cavern, Juſt 
as if he was hurried away by tlie vortex of the largeſt 
and moſt rapid river. But thofe that have deſcended to 
the adytum of this place are not all inſtructed in the 
ſecrets of futurity in the ſame manner. For one obtains 
this knowledge by his Gght, and another by his hearing: 
but all return through the ſame opening, and walk backs 

wards as Si return, 'They 1 no one that deſcended 


here 
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here ever died in the chaſm, except one of the ſpear- 
bearers of Demetrius, who would not perform any of the 
eſtabliſned religious ceremonies, and who did not come 
hither for the purpoſe of conſulting divinity, but that he 
might enrich himſelf by carrying the gold and ſilver from 
the adytum. It is alſo ſaid, that his dead body was thrown 
up by a different avenue, and not through the ſacred open- 
ing. Other reports are circulated about this man, but 
_ thoſe which I have mentioned appear to me to be the 
moſt remarkable. When the perſon that deſcended to 
Trophonius returns, the ſacrificers immediately place him 
on a throne, which they call the throne of Mnemoſyne, 
and which ſtands not far from the adytum. Then they aſk 
him what he has either ſeen or heard, and afterwards de- 
liver him to certain perſons appointed for this purpoſe, 
| who bring him to the temple of Good Fortune, and the 
Good Dæmon, while he is yet full of terror, and with- 
out any knowledge either of himſelf, or of thoſe that are 
near him. Afterwards, however, he recovers the uſe of his 
reaſon, and laughs juſt the ſame as before. I write this, 
not from hearſay, but from what T have ſeen happen te others, 
and from what I experienced myſelf, when I conſulted the 


oracle of Trophenius. All too that return from Trophonius 


are obliged to write in a table whatever they have either 
heard or ſeen: and even at preſent the ſhield of Ariſto- 


megnes remains in this place, the particulars Ig 


which I have _— . 
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Tar Bœotians ba acquainted with this oracle, of 
which they were before entirely ignorant, by the follows 
ing means: In conſequence of a great want of rain for 
the ſpace of two years, they ſent Speculators from each 
city to Delphos. Theſe, imploring a remedy againſt the 
draught which they laboured under, the Pythian deity 
ordered to go to Trophonius in Lebadea, and find relief 
from him: But when they came to Lebadea, and. could 
not find the oracle, one Saon an Acraiphnian, who was 
the oldeſt of the Speculators, happened to ſee a ſwarm 
of bees, and followed them- to their hive. Perceiving, 
therefore, that they flew into this chaſm of the earth, he 
followed them, and by this means found the oracle which 
he ſought. They ſay, that this Saon was inſtructed by 
Trophonius in all the ſacred ceremonies belonging to this 

oracle. Dy | 
Of the works of Dedalus there are two among the 
Bceotians ; a ſtatue of Hercules belon ging to the Thebans, 
and of Trophonius belonging to the Lebadenfes; There 
are the ſame number of wooden ſtatues in Crete, viz. 
Britomartis in Olus, and Minerva among the Gnoſſians. 
Beſides theſe, too, they have a repreſentation of the dance 
of Ariadne, which is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad 3 E 
and this is made of white ſtone. Among the Deliang 
bkewiſe there is a wooden ſtatue of Venus not large, the 
tight hand of which is decayed through length of times 
and this ſtatue ſtands on a ſquare re inſtcad of feet. 
| Jam 
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I am perſuaded that Ariadne received this ſtatue from 
Dxdalus, and that when ſhe followed Theſeus, ſhe took 
it along with her. The Delians ſay, that Theſeus, when 
Ariadne was taken from him, dedicated this wooden ſtatue _ 
of Venus to the Delian Apollo, that he might not by 
taking it home with him be reminded of his loſt wife, 
and by this recollection continually experience new tor- 


ments of love. I do not know that any other works of 


 Pxdalus beſides theſe remain. For thoſe works of his 
which the Argives dedicated in the temple of Juno, and- 
thoſe which were brought to Gela in Sicily from Om- 
phace, have all been deſtroyed by time. The Chæronenſes 
are next to the Lebadenſes. The city of theſe people was 
formerly called Arne: and they ſay that Arne was the 
daughter of Molus, and that from her another city in 
Theſſaly is denominated. They add, that the preſent name 
of the Chæronenſes was derived from Chæron the ſon of 
Apollo by Thero the daughter of Phylas: and this is con- 
firmed by the author of the poem called the Great 8 80 
in the following verſes: | 


In wedlock with Deiphile conjoin'd, 
Daughter of Iolaus the renown'd, 
And in whoſe perſon godlike beauties ſhone, 
Phylas, in his auguſt abodes begat 

A ſon nam'd Ippotus, with Thero fair, 
In form reſembling Phæbe's ſplendid light: 
And Thero from Apollo, Chæron bore, 
Of mighty ſtrength, and {kill'd the ſteed to tame. 


It appears to me, too, that Homer knew that 8 
was called Lebadea, but that he choſe to denominate it 
by its ancient name; in the ſame manner as he calls the 
African river Ægyptus, and not Nile. 
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But among the Chæronenſes there are two trophies, 
which were raiſed by the Romans and Sylla, when they 
vanquiſhed Taxilus and the army of Mithridates. Philip, 
however, the ſon of Amyntas, neither raiſed any trophy 
at Cheronea, nor for any victories which he gained over 
either Greeks or Barbarians. For it was not an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom with the Macedonians, to leave trophies as monu- 
ments of their victories. It is ſaid too by the Macedo- 
- nians, that Caranus, when he reigned in Macedonia, having 
- vanquiſhed in battle Ciſſeus, who governed the country 
| bordering on the Macedonians, raiſed a trophy after the 
manner of the Argives. But they add, that a lion ruſhing 
from Olympus, threw down and deſtroyed the trophy. 
'That Caranus was conſcious he had not acted prudently, 
becauſe by raiſing this trophy he had occaſioned an irrecon- 
cileable enmity with his neighbours ; and that afterwards 
neither Caranus nor any. of his ſucceſſors raiſed a trophy, 
that they might at ſome future time attract to themſelves 
the benevolence of the neighbouring people. Alexander 
confirms the truth of this account, becauſe he neither 


raiſed a trophy for his victories over Darius, nor for his 


conqueſt of the Indies. Near this city there is a com- 
mon ſepulchre of thoſe Thebans that fell in the engage- 
ment againſt Philip. There is no inſcription on the tomb, 
but a lion ſtands on it, which may be ſuppoſed to ſignify | 
the great vehemence of theſe men in fight. But it ap- 
pears to me that there is no inſcription on the ſepulchre, 
becauſe the Dæmon did not permit the conſequences of 
their courage to be ſuch as might be expected. The 
Chw one ins venerate, above all the gods, the ſceptre which 
Homer ſays Vulcan made for Jupiter. This ſceptre 


Hermes 
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Hermes received from Jupiter, and gave to Pelops; Pe- 
lops left it to Atreus; Atreus to Thyeſtes; and from 
Thyeſtes it came to Agamemnon. This ſceptre too they 
denuminate 7he fpear ; and indeed that it contains ſome- 
thing of a nature more divine than uſual, is evident from 
hence, that a certain ſplendor is ſeen proceeding from it. 
The Chæroneans ſay, that this ſceptre was found in the bor- 
ders of the Panopeans in Phocis, and together with it a 
quantity of gold; and that they cheerfully took the ſceptre 
| inſtead of the gold. I am perſuaded that it was brought 
by Electra the daughter of Agamemnon to Phocis. There 
is not however any temple publicly raiſed for this ſceptre, 
but every year the perſon to whoſe care this ſacred ſceptre 
is committed, places it in a building deſtined to this put- | 
poſe; and the people ſacrifice to it every day, and place 
near it a table full of all kinds of fleſh and ſweetmeats. 


CHAP. ik 


Or all the works indeed of Vulcan, which are cele= 
brated by poets, and praiſed by the reſt of mankind, this 
ſceptre « of Agamemnon 1s the only thing which deſerves 
our belief. For the Lycians, who ſhew in Patarz in the 
temple of Apollo a brazen bowl, which they ſay was de- 
dicated by Telephus, and made by Vulcan, are ignorant 
that the Samians, Theodorus, and Rhoecus were the 
firſt braſs-founders. The Achaian Patrenſes, too, pretend 

that the cheſt which Eurypylus brought from Troy was 
made by Vulcan, but in reality they have no ſuch cheſt 
to ſhew, In Cyprus there is a city called Amathus; and 
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in it there is an ancient temple of Adonis and Venus, 
They ſay, that in this temple there is a necklace which 
was given by Harmonia at firſt ; but that it came to be 
called the necklace of Eriphyle, becauſe ſhe received 
it as a gift from her huſband. Afterwards the ſons of 
Phegeus dedicated it at Delphi. But how it came to theſe, 
we have ſhewn in our account of the Arcadian affairs. 
And laſt of all it was taken away by the Phoczan ty- 
rants. However, it does not appear to me, that the neck- 
lace, which the Amathuſians poſſeſs in the temple of 
Adonis, belonged to Eriphyle, as this necklace in Ama- 
thus is compoſed of green ſtones ſet in gold; and Homer, 
in the Odyſſey, ſays that the necklace which was given to 
e was made of gold : 


* 
ww 


There Eriphyle weeps, who looſely ſold 
Her lord, her honour, for the luſt of gold.“ 


And yet Homer was not ignorant that there are various 
kinds of necklaces. For in the ſpeeches of Eumæus to 
'Ulyſles, before the arrival of Telemachus from Fan 
are the following lines: 


An artiſt to my father's palace came, 
With gold and amber chains, elab'rate frame.“ 


And among the gifts which Penelope received from the 
ſuitors, he ſays that Eurymachus gave her a necklace : 


A necklace rich with gold, with amber gay, 
That ſhot effulgence like the folar ray, 
8 preſents. —— | 


But he does not ſay that Eriphyle received a necklace varied 
with gold and ſtones. So that it is probable that this 
ſceptre is the only thing among all theſe that was made 

| by 
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by Vulcan. Above the city Chæronea there is a preci- 
pice, which is called Petrachos. They are of opinion 
that Saturn was in this place deceived by Rhea, when he 
ſwallowed a ſtone, inſtead of Jupiter. On the ſummit'of 


the mountain there is a ſmall ſtatue of Jupiter. In this 


part of Chæronea the inhabitants make an ointment, by 
boiling together roſes, lilies, narcifſuſes, and the herb iris, 
or ſword-graſs : and this is a remedy againſt pain. If, in- 
deed, you anoint wooden ſtatues with the ointment" of 
roſes, you will preſerve them from rottenneſs. The iris 
grows in marſhy places, and is equal in fize to the lily; 


but its colour is not white, and i it does not emit ſo m_ 
an odour as the lily, 


Hz | 1 
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CHAP. I. 


Ir is evident that that part of Phocis which is about 
Tithorea and Delphos, received its appellation, from the 
moſt ancient times, from the Corinthian Phocus, who was 
the ſon of Ornytion. Not many years however after, 
when the Æginetæ with Phocus the ſon of ZFacus landed 
in theſe parts, the whole country which remains at pre- 
ſent came to be called Phocis. But the Phocenſes that 
are oppoſite to Peloponneſus, and thoſe that dwell near 
Boeotia, and border on the ſea, are ſituated between Cirrha, 
n hayen of the Delphi, and the city Anticyra. For the 
Locri Hypocnemidii, v who dwell beyond this part of Phocis, 
prevent the Phocenſes from ſettling near the ſea, whieh 
contains the Lamiacan bay. The Scarphenſes are beyond 
Elatea; and beyond Hyampolis are the Abantes, who in- 
habit Opus, and Cynus the haven of the Opuntians. The 
molt illuſtrious public tranſactions of the Phocenſes are 
theſe ; They engaged in the war againſt Troy ; and led an 
army againft the Th prior to the irruption of the 

2 | 5 Perſians 
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Perſians into Greece; at which time they accotnpliſlied 
the following memorable exploit. In that part of Hyam- 
polis, in which they were informed by 'their ſpies the 
Thaſſalian horſe intended to attack them, they dug up 
certain earthen urns, and, covering them with earth; 
waited the approach of the enemy. The Theſſalians, 
therefore, being ignorant of the ſtratagem of the Pho- 
cenſes, drove their horſes on the urns, whoſe feet being 
by this means either entangled or broken, their riders 
were thrown off and cut to pieces by the Phocenſes. But 
the Theflalians, in conſequence of this, being more enraged 
with the Phocenſes than before, collected an army from 
all their cities, and again attacked the Phocenſes, who 
were very much terriſied, both with the other warlike 
preparations of the Theſſalians, and particularly with the 
multitude of their horſe, becauſe the Theſſalians not only 
ſurpaſſed them in the number of their cay alry, but in the | 
art of managing their horſes in war. 
The Phocenſes therefore ſent to Delphos, and enquired 
of the god how they might avoid the impending danger. 
And the meſſengers brought back the following oracle : 
« | ſhall cauſe a mortal and a god to contend with each 
other : and I will give the victory to both, and another 
victory to the mortal.” As ſoon as the Phocenſes received 
this oracle, they ſent three hundred choſen men led by 
Gelo againſt the enemy, and ordered them, as ſoon as it was 
night,” to watch in the moſt ſecret manner poſſible the 
motions of the Theſſalians, to return afterwards to their 
camps, and not to engage unleſs they were forced to it. 
The whole of this choſen troop, together with its leader, 
periſhed, being trampled under foot by the Theſſalian 
horſes, and ſlain by the enemy. This laughter occaſioned 
. H 4 1 
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ſuch a terror in the camp of the Phocenſes, that they 
haſtily collected together their wives, children, and all the 
property they were able either to drive or take away, 
together with their apparel, gold, ſilver, and ſtatues of the 
gods. After this they raiſed a very large funeral pile, and 
left with it thirty men, whom they ordered to cut the 
throats of the women and children, burn all the property 
that was collected on the funeral pile, and afterwards 
either murder each other, or ruſh on the Theſſalian horſe, 
if the Phocenſes ſhould happen to be vanquiſhed in the 
engagement. In conſequence of this command, all in- 
human counſels came to be called by the Greeks, Phocic 
deſperation. {3M 

_ Immediately after this the Phocenſes marched againſt 
the Theſſalians, chooſing for the commander of their horſe 
Rhoecus Ambryſſenſis, and of their foot Daiphanes the 
Hyampolitan. But he who held the moſt honourable place 
among the commanders was the Elean prophet T ellias, 
in whom the Phocenſes placed the hopes of their ſafety. 
As ſoon therefore as the engagement began, the Pho- 
cebnſes recollecting what they had determined reſpecting 
their wives and children, perceived that their ſafety was 
very uncertain, and for their ſakes engaged in every kind 
of daring undertaking. The fignification too of the en- 
trails gave them the higheſt reaſon to hope that the gods 
would be propitious to them. And indeed they obtained 
a victory of the moſt ſplendid kind; in conſequence of 
which the oracle of Apollo, which was given to the Pho- 
cenſes, was underſtood by all the Greeks. For the private 
word was given at the fame time to each army: to the 
Theſſalians, Minerva Ttonia ; but to the Phocenſes, Phocus, 
from whom they derived their name. In conſequence of 


having 
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baving gained this victory, the Phocenſes ſent gifts to the 
Delphic Apollo, viz. a ſtatue of the god, and of Tellias who 
was at that time the prophet, together with ſtatues of the 
commanders and heroes of their own country. And all 
theſe were made by the Argive Ariſtomedon. The Phocen- 
fes too after this were not wanting in ſubtility of invention. 
For the camps of the enemy once happening to be fixed 
near the entrance to Phocis, five hundred choſen men 
of the Phocenſes, as ſoon as the moon had completed her 
orb, attacked the Theſſalians in the night, having rubbed 
their bodies over with plaſter, and likewiſe their armour, 
which by this means became white, They ſay, that at 
this time a great ſlaughter was made of the Theſſalians, 
who thought that what they faw in the night was ſome= 
thing divine, and not the reſult of the enemy's craft. But 
it was the Elean Tellias who invented this ſtratagem 
againſt the Theſſalians. When the army too of the Per- 
fans paſſed oyer into Europe, it is ſaid that the Phocenſes 
were forced to join themſelves to Xerxes; but that after- 
wards they deſerted the party of the Medes, and fought. 
on the fide of the Greeks in the battle at Platæa. EY 


SHARE. 


I N after times, however, they were fined by the Am- 
phictyons. But I have not been able to find the true rea- 

| fon of this event taking place; whether it aroſe from the | 

Phocenſes having acted unjuſtly, or whether the Theſſa- 

lians, on account of their ancient hatred to the Phocenſes, 

were the occaſion of their being fined. But when they 
were 
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| were in a very deſponding condition through the mag · 
nitude of the ſine, Philomelus the ſon of Theotimus, 
who was not inferior in nobility to any of the Pho- 
cenſes, and whoſe country was Ledon a Phoeic city, 
ſhewed them that it was impoſlible for them to pay the 
fine, and perſuaded them to plunder the temple of 
the Delphic Apollo. Among other arguments which 
he offered in order to effect this, he informed them, 
that the affairs of the Athenians and Lacedzmonians 
were in a condition very well adapted to the execution 
of this deſign; and that if the Thebans or any other na- 
tion ſhould make war upon them, they might eaſily van- 
quiſh their enemies, both by their own valour, and the 
money which they would be enabled to expend. This 
ſpeech of Philomelus was favourably received by the mul- 
titude of the Phocenſes, whether ſome god perverted their 
underſtanding, or whether theſe people naturally preferred 
gain to piety. The Phocenſes therefore plundered the 
temple of Apollo, when Heraclides governed the Delphi, 
and Agathocles was the Athenian archon; and in the 
fourth year of the one hundred and fifth Olympiad, in 
which the Cyrenzan Prorus was victorious. After this 
they collected together a very powerful army of merce- 
nary ſoldiers; and the Thebans openly declared war againtt 
them, in conſequence of being at variance with them 
prior to this event. 

This war laſted for ten years; and during the conti- 
nuance of it, the Phocenſes with their mercenary troops 
were ſometimes victorious, and this was often the caſe 
with the Thebans. But an engagement taking place near 
the city Neon, the Phocenſes were put to ſlight, and in 
this flight Philomelus hurled himſelf from a precipice, 
=. ang 
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and by this means deſtroyed himſelf; and all that fol- 
lowed him were puniſhed by the Amphictyons with the 
ſame kind of death. After the death of Philomelus the 
Phocenſes gave the government to Onomarchus: but Philip 
the ſon of Amyntas joined himſelf to the Thebans, and in 
the engagement which enſued vanquiſhed the enemy. 
Onomarchus therefore flying to the ſea, was pierced to 
death by the arrows of his own ſoldiers, who accuſed his 

timidity and ignorance in war, as the cauſes of their 
having been vanquiſhed. And ſuch was the end which 
the Dæmon gave to the life of Onomarchus. The Pho- 
cenſes, after this, inveſted his brother Phayllus with the 
ſupreme authority. But he had ſcarcely begun his reign, 
when he ſaw the following viſion in a dream : Among the 
gifts ſacred to Apollo there was an ancient brazen image 
of a man, whoſe fleſh had been conſumed by diſeaſe, and 
whoſe bones alone remained. The Delphi ſay that this was 
dedicated by Hippocrates the phyſician. Phayllus in a 
dream ſaw himſelf reſembling this image; and immedi- 
ately after was ſeized with a tabid diſeaſe, which fulfilled 
the prediction of his dream. In conſequence of this event 
taking place, the ſupreme authority was given to Pha- 
læcus the ſon of Phayllus; but he loft his kingdom 
through appropriating the ſacred wealth to his own pri- 

vate purpoſes. After this he failed to Crete with ſuch 
of the Phocenſes as embraced his party, and befieged with 
a band of mercenary troops the city Cydonia, becauſe the 
inhabitants would not pay him the money which he de- 
manded. He loſt however in this ſiege a great pare of 
his army, and was himſelf lain. 
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CHAP, II. 


IN the tenth year after the temple was plundered, Philip 
brought this war which is called Phocic and facred to 
an end. At that time Theophilus was the Athenian 
archon, and it was the firſt year of the one hundred and 
eighth Olympiad, in which the Cyrenzan Polycles was 
victor in the ſtadium. The following Phoczan cities 
were then taken, and levelled with the ground, viz. Lilza, 


Hyampolis, Anticyra, Parapotamii, Panopeus, and Daulis. 


The names of theſe cities were renowned in former times, 
and are celebrated in no ſmall degree in the poems of 
Homer. But the Phoczan cities Erochus, Charadra, 
Amphiclea, Neon, Tethronium, and Drymæa, which were 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, became through this cir- 
cumſtance more known to the Greeks. All the other 
cities except Elatea were obſcure prior to this war, viz. 
the Phocic Thracis, Medeon, Phocicus, Echedamia, Am- 
bryſus, Ledon, Phlygonium, and Sterrhis, All theſe cities 
which we have enumerated were then deſtroyed, and, ex- 
cept Abas, were reduced to the form of villages. For the 
Abzans were free from the impiety of the other cities, 
and had neither plundered the temple of A pollo, nor en- 
gaged in the war. The Phocenſes too are forbidden the 
uſe of the Delphic temple, are not admitted as members 

of the general aſſembly of the Greeks, and the Amphic- 
tyons have taken from them the privilege of voting, and 
transferred ĩt to the Macedonians. Some time after this 
the Phocæan cities were rebuilt, and the Phocenſes re- 


1 turned 
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turned from their villages to their priſtine habitations. 
We muſt however except thoſe cities which, by reaſon 
of their imbecility from the firſt, and their indigence at 
that time, could not be rebuilt. The Athenians and The- 
bans, prior to the loſs of the Greeks at Chæronea, were 
the leaders of this reſtoration. The Phocenſes likewiſe 
partook of the engagement at Chæronea, and afterwards, 
at Lamia and Cranon; fought againſt Antipater and the 
Macedonians. They oppoſed too the Gauls and the Celtic 
army, with greater alacrity than the reſt of the Greeks, 
that they might revenge the injury which had been offered 
to the Delphic Apollo, and, as it appears to me, that they 
might apologize for their priſtine guilt. And ſuch are 
the memorable tranſaCtions of the Phocenſes. 


CHAP. IV. 


non Chzronea there is a road of twenty ſtadia in 
length, which leads to Panopeus, a city of the Phocenſes, 
if it be proper to call that a city in which there is neither 
2 a governor, nor a gymnaſium, nor a theatre, nor a forum, 
nor, laſtly, any fountain of water. The inhabitants dwell 
in wooden houſes, reſembling the cottages in mountains, 
and theſe are ſituated near a chaſm made by a torrent. 
| They have boundaries too which ſeparate them from 
their neighbours; and they ſend members to the Phocic 
convention. They ſay that their city was denominated 

from the father of Epeus, and that they were at firſt the 
Phlegyæ, and fled to Phocis from the Orchomenians. I have 
ſeen the ancient incloſure of Panopea, which, I conjeQture, 
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is about ſeven ſtadia in circumference. While I was ſur- 
veying it, thoſe verſes of Homer reſpecting Tityus came 
into my mind, in which he calls the city of the Pano- 
peans Callichoros, or delighting in the dance. I likewiſe re- 
collected, that in the conteſt for the dead body of Pa- 
troclus, he ſays, that Schedius the ſon of Iphitus, and king 
of the Phocenſes, who was flain by Hector, dwelt in 
Panopeus. It appears to me, that the cauſe of his dwelling ; 
here was his fear of the Bœotians (for Phocis in this part 
18 very much expoſed to the attacks of the Bœotians), 
and-that he uſed Panopeus as a place of defence. I was 
not however able to conjecture why Homer called Pano- 
peus Callichoros, till I learnt the reaſon from thoſe Athe- 
nians who are called Thyades. Theſe Thyades are Attic 
women, who every year.come to Parnaſſus, and, together 
with Delphie women, celebrate the orgies of Bacchus. 
It is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom with the Thyades, to form 
choirs in the road from Athens, in other places, and among 
the Panopeans. Homer, therefore, by the appellation 
Panopeus, appears to ſignify the choir of the Thyades. 
In the public road of the Panopeans there is a building 
of crude tiles, and in it a ſtatue of Pentelican ſtone, which 
ſome ſay is the ſtatue of Aſculapius, and others of Pro- 
metheus. Theſe laſt think their opinion is confirmed 
from hence : Near the chaſm formed by the torrent, there 
are ſtones of ſuch a magnitude that each is ſufficient to 


load a cart. Theſe ſtones are of the colour of clay, yet 
not of ſuch clay as is dug out of the earth, but of ſuch 
28 is found among the gravel of rivers and torrents. Theſe 
ſtones too ſmell very much like a human body; and they 
fay that theſe are the remains of that clay, from which 
the whole rac2 of mankind was faſhioned by Prometheus. 

In 
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| to the ſame place, viz. near the chaſm of the torrent, 
there is a ſepulchre of Tityus : and the circumference of 
the heap of earth which forms his tomb is about one 


third of a ſtadium. But of Tityus it is ſaid in the | 


Odyſſey: TY 


« There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, | 
O'erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground,” 


| They ſay, that this verſe does not allude to the magnitude 
of Tityus, but to the place in which he lies buried, and 
which is nine acres in extent. But Cleon, one of thoſe 
Magneſians that dwell about Hermus, ſays that things 


of a very wonderful nature muſt be incredible to thoſe 


who, during the whole courſe of their life, never beheld 
any thing which ſurpaſſes the conceptions of the vulgar. 
He adds, that he is perſuaded both Tityus and others 
were really as large as they are reported to have been. 


5 For, ſays he, I once went to Gades, and failed with all | 


the company of my attendants from that iſland, agreeably 
to the command of Hercules. But afterwards returning 
to Gades, I found a marine man throw up on the ſhore, 
who had been burnt by lightning, and whoſe magnitude 
was not leſs than five acres. f | | 

But Daulis is about ſeven ſtadia diſtant from Panopeus. 


This city does not contain many inhabitants; but thoſe - 


which it does contain, ſurpaſs all the Phocenſes in mag- 
nitude and ſtrength of body. They ſay, that the city 
was denominated from the nymph Daulis, who was the 


daughter of Cephiſſus. It is alſo ſaid by others, that the 


place where the city ſtands was formerly full of trees, 


and that the ancients called things den/e or cligſe, daula. 
Hence, ſay they, Zſchylns calls the beard of Glaucus 


Anthe- 


P 
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Anthedonius, dawlos, or thick. In this city the women 
are ſaid to have feaſted Tereus with the body of his ſon ; 
and the polluted tables of mankind originated from hence. 
But the hoopoop, into which they ſay Tereus was changed, 
is a bird not larger than a quail, and has wings on its 
head which reſemble creſts. It is a wonderful circum- 
ſtance that, in this country, ſwallows neither breed, nor 
lay eggs, nor build their neſts on the roofs of houſes. 
The Phocenſes ſay, that when Philomela was changed 
into a bird, ſhe. flew from the country of Tereus through 
fear of him. But the Daulienſes have a temple of Minerva, 
in which there is an ancient ſtatue of the goddeſs. It 
likewiſe contains a more ancient wooden ſtatue, which 
they ſay Procne brought from Athens. A place called 
'Thronius forms a part of the Daulian land : and in this 
place there is an heroic monument, dedicated to that hero 
from whom the people here derived their origin. Some 
ſay, that this hero was Xanthippus, a man of no obſcure 
reputation in warlike affairs : but others are of opinion, 
that he was Phocus the ſon of Ornytion, and the grand- 
fon of Siſyphus. This hero they venerate every day; and 
after they have ſlain the victims which they ſacrifice to 
him, they pour the blood through a hole into the ſe- 
pulchre, and conſume the entrails in the ſame place. 
There is an eminence in Daulis, by which you may 
aſcend to the ſummits of mount Parnaſſus. This road is 


longer, but not ſo difficult as that at Delphos, which 
leads to the ſame ſummits. 
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Ox again AD 24 from Daulis, and . in = 


ſtraight line to Delphos, you will ſee on the left hand 
a building which they call Phocicon, and into which the 


Phocenſes from each of their cities aſſemble. This build- 
ing is very large; and in it there are pillars placed accord- 


ing to its length. From the pillars too there are ſteps to 
each of. its walls: and on theſe ſteps the Phocenſes fit 


when they aſſemble. But near the extremity of the build- 


ing there are neither pillars nor ſteps. There is how- 
ever here a ſtatue of Jupiter ſitting on a throne; and on 
his right hand there is a ſtatue of Juno, and on his left 
of Minerva, Proceeding from hence, you will arrive at 
a road which they call Schifte, or cut; and in this road 
edipus murdered his father. Indeed, every part of 


Greece contains ſome monument of the calamities of 


| Oedipus. For as ſoon as he was born, his parents bored 


the ſoles of his feet, and expoſed him on the mountain 


Cithzron belonging to the Platzenſes. Corinth, and the 
country about the Iſthmus, educated him. Phocis, and 


the road Schiſte, were polluted with his father's blood. 
And the Thebans are rendered infamous by the mar- 


riages of Oedipus, and the baſe conduct of Etcocles, 
However, the daring action of Oedipus in the road Schiſte 
was the origin of all his calamities. The ſepulchres of. 
Laius and the ſervants that followed him, are in the 
middle oi a place. where three roads meet, and ſelect 


ſtones are piled in a heap over them. They ſay, that 
Damiſiſtratus, when he reigned over the Platæenſes, met 
Vol. III. * 8 0 N with 
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with theſe dead bodies, and buried them. There is a public 
road ſteep and difficult to a light-armed ſoldier, which 
leads from hence to Delphos. Many things indeed are 
reported of the Delphi, and particularly concerning the 
oracle of Apollo. For they ſay that this oracle is the 
moſt ancient of any on the earth, that Daphne was choſen 
by Earth, prieſteſs of the oracle, and that ſhe was one 
of the nymphs that inhabit mountains. | 
But the Greeks have a piece of poetical compoſition, 
which they call Eumolpia, and the author of which, they 
ſay, was Muſzus the ſon of Antiophemus. In this poem 
it is aſſerted that there is an oracle in common of Nep- 
tune and Earth; that Earth delivered her oracles from 
her own mouth; but that Neptune had Pyrcon for his in- 
1 The verſes reſpecting this affair are theſe: 


je: From her own mouth Earth utter'd prudent monks. 
But 2 was s illuſtrious Neptune's prieſt.” 


"iſ ſay, that afterwards Earth gave her part of the oracle 
to Themis; but Themis to Apollo; and that Apollo re- 
ceived the other part from Neptune, in return for which 
he gave Neptune the iſland Calaurea which is ſituated be- 
fore Trœzen. I have alſo heard it aſſerted, that certain ſhep- 
herds who once happened to come to the oracle, became 
divinely inſpired from the vapour of the earth, and pro- 
pheſied through the influence of Apollo. But Phemonoe 
arrived at the higheſt degree of celebrity, as being the 
firſt propheteſs of the god, and the firſt that ſang an 
hexameter verſe. Boeo, a woman who was a native of 
Delphos, and who compoſed a hymn for the Delphi, 
fays, that both others that came from the' Hyperboreans, 
and _ built a place for the oracle of Apollo; and that 


alen 
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Olen was the firſt who propheſied at Delphos, and de- 


livered oracles in hexameter verſes. The following are 


the verſes of Boeo: 


Here Pagaſus, Agyieus the divine, 
From th' Hyperboreans, Phœbus, rais'd to thee 
A building, for thine oracle renown'd.” 


And after ſhe has enumerated other Hyperboreans, to- 


wards the end of the hymn, ſhe mentions Olen: 


Olen, the firſt who Phœbus“ will diſclos'd 
The firſt who verſes of the ancients ſung.” 


If we follow tradition, - however, women alone were the 
ſirſt interpreters of oracles. | 

They farther report, that the moſt ancient temple of 
Apollo was raiſed from the laurel-tree; and that the 


branches from which it was built were cut from that tree 
which is at Tempe. The form of this temple reſembled 


that of a cottage. But the Delphi ſay, that the other 
temple of Apollo was raiſed by bees from wax and wings, 


and was ſent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans. There is like- 


wiſe another report concerning this affair, that a Delphos 


man, whoſe name was Pteras, built this temple, and that 
from this circumſtance the temple came to be called by 


the name of its artificer. From this ſame Pteras, too, a 
Cretan city, with the addition of one letter, was denomi- 
nated Apteræi. I cannot, however, be induced to be- 


lieve that this temple was framed from a herb Preris, or 


fern, which grows on mountains, and this while the herb 


was yet green. But with reſpect to the third temple, the 


report that it was built of braſs, is by no means wonder- 
ful, ſince Acriſius made a brazen bed- chamber for his 


daughter; and even at preſent there is a temple of Mi- 
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nerva among the Lacedzmonians, which, from its being 
built of braſs, is called CHalbioicort. Among the Romans 
too there is a forum, which is admirable both for its mag- 
nitude and ornaments, and which has a brazen roof. 80 
that it is not improbable, that there may have been a 
brazen temple of Apollo. As to the reſt, the relations are 
doubtleſs fabulous, either that this temple was built by 


Vulcan, or that golden virgins ſang in it which is aſſerted 
by Pindar as follows : 


« Suſpended from the roof, there golden virgins ſang.” 


It appears to me, that Pindar invented this fable, in imita- 
tion of what Homer ſays reſpecting the Sirens. But nei- 
ther do I find that the ſame accounts are given of the de- 
ſtruction of this temple. Some ſay it fell into an opening 
of the earth; but, according to others, it was deſtroyed by 
fire. The fourth temple of Apollo is ſaid to have been 
built of ſtone, by Trophonius and Agamedes: and this 
was burnt when Erxiclides was the Athenian archon, and 
in the firſt year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, in which 
Diognetus Crotoniates was victor. But the temple which 
exiſts at preſent was raiſed by the Amphictyons out of 
their ſacred money ; and its AI was the Corinthian 
. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Tazy ſay, too, that a moſt ancient city was built here 
by Parnaſſus, who was the ſon of the nymph Cleodora. 
And Juſt the ſame as with reſpect to others that are called 

heroes, 
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Heroes, they ſay, that his fathers were, of the gods, Nep- 
tune, and of men, Cleopompus z ; and that from him the 
mountain Parnaſſus and the thicket Parnaſſia were deno-— 
minated. They farther add, that prophecy by the flight of 
birds was invented by this Parnaſſus; but that the city 
which he built was deſtroyed by the rain which fell in 
the times of Deucalion : that ſuch men as were able to 
fly from the ſtorm, followed the howlings of wolves, and, 
with wild beaſts for their guides, eſcaped to the ſummits 
of Parnaſſus; and that from this circumſtance they called 
the city which they built there, Lycorea. There is like- 
wiſe another report diſferent from this, that Lycerus was 
the ſon of Apollo by the nymph Corycia ; that from him 
the city was called Lycorea : but that the cavern was de- 
nominated Corycium from the nymph. It is alfo faid, 
that Celzno was the daughter of Hyamus the ſon of Ly- 
corus; and that Apollo had by her a ſon Delphos, from 
whom the preſent name of the city was derived. Others 
again ſay, that one Caſtalius, a native_of this city, had a 
daughter whoſe name was 'Thyia, and who was the firſt 
that officiated as prieſteſs to Bacchus, and celebrated the 
orgies of the god. T hat from her, thoſe afterwards that 
were agitated with Bacchic fury came to be called T hjiadaz. 
Hence, they are of opinion that Delphos was the ſon of 
Apollo and Thyia. But, according to others, his mother 
was Melzne the daughter of Cephiſſus. 
Some . after this, not only the neighbouring people \ 


called the ity Delphos, but likewiſe Pytho, as is evident 
ſrom the verſes of Homer, in his catalogue of the Pho- 
cenſes. Thoſe, however, who are much converſant with 
genealogies, ſay that Pythis was the ſon of Delphos, and 
that from him, while he reigned here, the city was denomi- 
a ITY naated. 
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nated. There is a report too among the ier that a 
certain inhabitant of this place was pierced with the ar- 
rows of Apollo, and that on this account the city was called 
Pytho, becauſe at that time things which putrefied were 
ſaid putheſthai, which means ts become rotten. Hence Ho- 
mer ſays, that the iſland of the Sirens was full of bones, 
becauſe men that heard their ſong, eputhonto, 1. e. became 
rotten, With reſpect to the animal that was {lain by 
Apollo, the poets ſay it was a dragon, to whom Earth had 
committed the cuſtody of the oracle. Tt is alſo ſaid that 
Crius, when he reigned in Euboea, had a ſon of a very in- 
ſolent diſpoſition, who plundered the temple of Apollo, 
and the dwellings of the rich. But when he was about 
to plunder them a ſecond time with a band of robbers, 
the Delphi ſuppliantly implored Apollo to preſerve them 
from the impending danger: and Phemonoe, who was at 
that time the propheteſs, anſwered them in hexameter 
verſes to this effect: In a ſhort time Phoebus will pierce 
with his arrows a man, the deſtroyer of Parnaſſus: but the 
Cretans ſhall purify their hands from the flaughter, and 
the fame of the dead ſhall never periſh,” 


CHAP. VII. 


Ir appears, indeed, that the temple in Delphos was 
from the firſt often plundered by the ſacrilegious. For 
after the Eubœꝶan of whom we have juſt ſpoken, the na- 
tion of the Phlegyans, and Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, 
plundered it. After theſe, again it was robbed by a part 
of the forces of Acrxes, by the mait Py Wal perions 
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among the Phocenſes (who enriched themſelves the moſt 
of all others, and for the longeſt time, with the treaſures 
of the god), and by the army of the Gauls. And laſt of 

all, this temple could not eſcape the impiety of Nero, who 
took away from hence five hundred brazen images, Which 
were partly ſtatues of the gods, and partly of men. They 
relate, that a moſt ancient conteſt was eſtabliſned here, 
which conſiſted in ſinging a hymn in honour of Apollo: 
and that he who firſt conquered in ſinging was the Cretan 
; Chryſothemis, whoſe father Carmanor is ſaid to have pu- 
rified Apollo. Philammon was the next that was victo- 
rious after Chryſothemis; and 'Thamyris the ſon of Phi- 
lammon conquered after his father. They ſay that Or- 
pheus was unwilling to engage in this conteſt, by reaſon 
of the dignity of his compoſition relative to the myſteries, 
and that elevation of ſoul which he acquired by his other 
productions; and that Muſæus would not engage in it, 
through his imitation of Orpheus in every reſpect. They 
ſay, too, that Eleuther bore away the Pythian palm, 
through ſpeaking with a loud and ſweet voice, as he was 
not able to ſing the ſong which he had compoſed. They 
likewiſe farther relate, that Heſiod was not permitted 
to contend, becauſe he had not learned to accompany his 
harp with his voice : but that Homer came to Delphos for 
the purpoſe of conſulting what was neceſſary to be done ; 
though even if he had learnt to play on the harp, his art 
would have been of no uſe to him, through the loſs of 
his Gght. In the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad, 
in which Glaucias the Crotonian was victor, the Amphic- 
tyons inſtituted games, in which there was ſinging to the 
| harp as at firſt; and to which they added ſinging to the 
pipe, and playing on the pipe without ſinging. Cephalen 
VVV the 
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the fon of Lampus wag proclaimed victor on the harp; 
Arcas Echembrotus in ſinging to the pipe; and the Argive 
Sacadas i in playing on the pipe without ſinging. 

The ſame Sacadas too was twice victorious after this, 
in the Pythian games. And at that time the ſame con- 
teſts were inſtituted as in the Olympic games, except the 
conteſt with four horſes, It was likewiſe eſtabliſhed by 
law, that boys ſhould contend in the long race, and in the 
twofold courſe. After this, Pythian games were -inſti- 
tuted, in which a crown alone. was. the object of conten- 
tion, and in which ſinging to the pipe was rejected, as 
not being pleaſing to the ear. For elegies and funeral 
dirges are accommodated to the melody of pipes. The 
ſacred offering of Echembrotus confirms what I have ſaid: 
for he dedicated in 'Thebes a brazen tripod to Hercules, 
with this inſcription : ECHEMBROTUs ARCAS BEDICATES 
THIS STATUE TO HERCULES, IN CONSEQUENCE OF HAVING 
BEEN VICTORIOUS IN THE CONTESTS OF THE AMPKIC- 
 TYONS, AND THIS BY SINGING AMONG THE GREEKS, 
' SONGS AND ELEGIES. This was the reaſon, therefore, 
why the conteſt of ſinging to the pipe ceafed. Aſter- 
wards they added horſe- races, and Cliſthenes the Sicyo- 
nian tyrant was victorious in the chariot-race. In the 
eighth Pythiad, the conteſts of thoſe who play on the harp, 
but do not accompany it with their voice, were inſtituted; 
and in this conteſt Agelaus Tegeates was victorious. In 
the twenty-third Pytbiad, the armed courſe was eſta- 
bliſned; and in this Timenetus the PhliaGan received the 
laurel crown, in five Olympiads after which Demaratus 
Herzenſis was victorious. In the forty-erghth Pythiad, 
the conteſt with the two-yoked car was adopted; and in 
this the car of Execeſtides the Phocenſian was victorious, 

4 But 
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But in * fifth Pythiad from this, they ran with colts 
joined to the car; and in this the four colts of the Theban 
Orphondas gained the victory. They inſtituted, however, 
many years after the Eleans, the pancratium among boys, 
the car drawn by two colts, and the vaulting horſes; for 
they inſtituted the pancratium in the ſixty-firſt Pythiad, 
and in this the Theban Laidas was victorious: but one 
Pythiad after this, they eſtabliſhed the courſe with the 
vaulting colt; and in the ſixty-ninth Pythiad, the car 
drawn by two colts. And with the vaulting colt, indeed, 
the Lariſſæan Lycormas was victorious; but the Macedo- 
nian Ptolemy with the two-yoked car. For the Egyptian 
kings willingly ſuffered themſelves to be called Macedo- 
nians, as indeed they were. But it appears to me, that 
the laurel crown was given as the reward of victory in the 
Pythian games, for no other reaſon than becauſe, accord- 


ing to report, 0 the daughter on Ladon was beloved 
by Apollo. 


"CHAP. vil. 


Ir. is faid that the firſt Grecian Aura or place of 
aſſociation, was raiſed here by Amphictyon the ſon of 
- Deucalion, and that from him, thoſe who aſſembled here 
were called Amphictyons. But Androtion in his Attic 
hiſtory ſays, that all the inhabitants bordering on the 
Delphi came from the ſirſt to Delphos, and formed there 
an aſſembly; and that the members of this convention 
were called in proceſs of time Amphictyons. They ſay 
too that the following Grecian people were collected into 
this aſſembly by Amphictyon, viz. the Ionians, Dolopians, 
IN 
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Theſſalians, Ænianians, Magnetæ, Maleenſes, Phthiotz, 
Dorienſes, Phocenſes, and the Locrians that border on 


Phocis, and dwell under the mountain Cnemis. But when 
the Phocenſes plundered the temple, and in the tenth 
year when the war was ſfinithed, the Zunedrion of the 


Amphictyons was changed: for the Macedonians were 
admitted into this aſſembly ;- and the nation of the Pho- 


cenſes, and the Doric Lacedæmonians ceaſed to become 
members of it: the former on account of their ſacrilegious 


conduct; and the latter becauſe they aſſiſted the Pho- 
cenſes in war, and were for this obliged to pay a fine. 
But when Brennus led an army of Gauls to Delphos, the 
Phocenſes fought againſt them with an alacrity ſuperior 


to that of the other Greeks, and in conſequence of this 


again partook of the aſſembly of the AmphiQyons, and 
' recovered all their ancient dignity. Afterwards the Em- 
peror Auguſtus was willing that the Nicopolitans at 
Actium ſhould likewiſe partake of this aſſembly. He 


therefore ordered the Magnetæ, Malcenſes, Znianz, and 
Phthiotz, to join themſelves to the Theſſalians; and 
transferred the ſuſſrages of theſe people and the Dolopians 
to the Nicopolitans. The Amphictyons in my time were 
thirty in number. Nicopolis, Macedonia, and the Theſ- 
ſalians, had cach of them two. Among the Bacotians 
(for theſe formerly were a part of Theſſaly, and were 


called the Zolenſes} there were two. So likewiſe the 
Phocenſes and the Delphi had each of them two; and the 
ancient Doric land had one. The Locri too, who are called 


Ozoiz, and thoſe who are beyond Eubcea, fend each of 
them one: and the Kybaenſes and the Athenians each 
ſend one. The cities, indeed, Delphos and Nicopolis ſend 


members to the aſſembly of the Amphictyons, and are pre- 


ſent 
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ſent at every aſſembly: but eachof the other nations we have 
enumerated, only joins this convention at ſtated periods. | 
On coming into the city, you will {ce temples in a con- 
tinued ſeries. The firſt of theſe is in a ruinous condition; 
the ſecond is without ſtatues; the third has images of the 
Roman emperors, but theſe are not numerous; and the 
fourth is called the temple of Minerva Pronc:ia. But of 
the ſtatues which are in the veſtibule of this temple, there 
is an offering of the Maſſilienſes, which is larger than the 
ſtatue within the temple. Theſe Maſſilienſes are a co- 
lony of the Phocaenſes, and a part of thoſe Ionians, wie, 

in order to avoid Harpagus the Mede, fled from Phoccea. 
Having, however, vanquiſhed the Carthaginians in a naval 
battle, they took poſſeſſion of that country which they 
now inhabit, and arrived at a high degree of proſperity. 
The offering too of the Maſlilienſes is brazen. But the 
Delphi ſay, that the golden ſhield which was dedicated 
by Croeſus the Lydian king to Minerva Pronoia, was 
taken away by Philomelus, Near this temple of Minerva 
there is an heroic grove of Phylacus. According to the 
Delphi, this Phylacus aſſiſted them when they were at- 
tacked by the Perſians. But in that part of the gymna- 
ſium which is in the open air, they ſay a wild boar was 
once born; that Ulyſles, when he was going to Auto- 
lycus, hunted this boar together with the ſons of Auto- 
lycus; and that he was wounded by it on the knee. On 
turning to the left hand from the gymnaſium, and de- 
ſcending not more (as it appears to me) than three ſtadia, 
you will fce the river Pliſtus. This river runs into 
Cirrha, a haven of the Delphi, and the fea which is in 
that part. But on aſcending from the gymnaſium to the 
re you will lee on the right hand of the road, the 


water 


* 
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water of Caſtalia, which is ſweet to the taſte. They ſay 
_ that a woman, a native of this place, gave a name to the 
fountain; but ſome are of opinion, that it was denomi- 


nated by a man whoſe name was Caſtalius. Panyaſhs, 

however, the ſon of Polyarchus, ſays, in the verſes which 

he compoſed on Hercules, that Caſtalia was the daughter 

of Achelous. For thus he ſpeaks concerning Hercules : 
With rapid feet, Parnaſſus ſnowy top 


He left behind, and to Caſtalia's ftream 
Immortal Achelous' daughter came,” 


I have likewife heard it aſſerted, that this water of Caf 
talia is the gift of the river Cephiſſus. Alcæus indeed 
ſays this, in the introduction of his hymn to Apollo: and 
this is confirmed by the Lilzenfes, who report, that 


when, on ſtated days, they throw into the ſountain of 


Cephiſſus cattle belonging to their country, and other 
things according to eſtabliſhed rites, they are again ſeen 


in the river Caſtalia. The city of the Delphi in every 
part riſes to a ſteep : and the ſacred incloture of Apollo 


has the ſame ſituation with the city. This temple is very 
large, and ſtands in the upper part of the city: and paſ- 
ſages in à continued ſeries cut one another through the 
temple. ; | 


CHAP. IX. 


1 SHALL now give an account of thoſe ſacred offer- 
ings which appear to me to merit deſcription in the moſt 
eminent degree. For I ſhall not make any mention of 
thoſe athletæ and contending muſicians who are of no 
great eſtimation : and as to thoſe athlete that have left be- 

hind 
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hind them a great reputation, the reader will find an ac- 
count of them in my Eliacs. Phayllus, however, the Cro- 
tonian, is not among the number of theſe, becauſe he was 
not victorious in the Olympic games: but he was twice 
victorious in the quinquertium, and once in the ſtadium 
of 'the Pythian games. The ſame perſon, too, fought 
againſt the Perſians in a naval battle, furniſhing for this 
purpoſe a ſhip of his own, and manning it with ſuch of 
the Crotonians as were then travelling about Greece. 
There is a ſtatue of him among the Delphi: and ſuch are 
the particulars reſpecting this Crotonian. On entering 
into the grove, you will ſee a brazen bull, which was 
made by Theopropus Æginetes, and was the gift of the 
Corcyræans. It is ſaid that a bull once in Corcyra, having 
left the oxen his companions, and the paſtures in which 
he fed, came near the ſea and lowed; that in conſequence 
of his doing the ſame every day, the herdſman went to 
the ſea-ſide, and beheld an almoſt infinite number of 
tunny fiſhes; and that when he had informed the Corcy- 
ræans of this circumſtance, they, on endeavouring to 
catch theſe fiſhes, but without ſucceſs, ſent ſpeculators 
(Theoroi) to Delphos. In compliance therefore with the 
mandate of the. oracle, they ſacrificed a bull to Neptune, 
and immediately after the ſacrifice caught the fiſhes. 

Hence they ſent both to Olympia and Delphos a tenth 
part of the value of what they caught, as a ſacred of- 
fering. After this, the giſts of the Tegeatz from the 
ſpoils of the Lacedæmonians follow, viz. Apollo and 
Victory, heroes natives of their country; Calliſto the 
daughter of Lycaon; Arcas, from whom a country was 
denominated : the ſons of Arcas, viz. Aphidas and Azan z 
and together with theſe Triphylus, whoſe mother was 

not 
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not Erato, but Laodamea the daughter of e king 
of the Lacedæmonians. 
They alſo dedicated Eraſus the fon of Triphylus. But 
with reſpect to the artificers of theſe ſtatues, Apollo and 
Calliſto were made by Pauſanias the Apollonian; Victory, 
and the image of Arcas, by Dzdalus the Sicyonian 
Triphylus and Azan, by Arcas Samolas; and Elatus, 
- Aphidas, and Eraſus, by the Argive Antiphanes. Theſe 
ſtatues the Tegeatæ ſent to Delphos, in conſequence of 
having made the Lacedæmonians captives, who made 
| hoſtile incurſions on their borders. Oppoſite to theſe are 
te offerings which the Lacedæmonians dedicated when 
they vanquiſhed the Athenians, viz. the Dioſcuri, Jupiter, 
Apollo, Diana; and together with theſe, Neptune and 
Lyſander the ſon of Ariſtocretus, receiving a crown from 
Neptune. There are beſides, Abas, who propheſied to 
Lyſander, and Hermon, who was the pilot of Lyſander's 
prætorian ſhip. Theocoſmus the Megarenfian made this 
ſtatue of Hermon, when he was ranked among the citi- 
zens of the Megarenſes. But the Dioſcuri were made by 
the Argive Antiphanes. The prophet Abas was made by 
Pauſon from Calaurea belonging to the Troezenians. 
Damias made Diana, Neptune, and Lyſander; and Athe- 
nodorus Apollo and Jupiter. Both theſe artiſts were Ar- 
cadians from Clitor. Behind the ſtatues which we have 
juſt mentioned, the ſtatues of thoſe men are placed who 
athited Lyfander in the battle at Ægoſpotamos, and who 
were either Spartans, or the aliies of the Spartans. And 
theſe are as follow : Aracus and Erianthes, the former a 
Lacedæmonian, and the latter a. Bœotian from Mimas. 
Alter theſe Aſtycrates, Cephiſocles, Hermophantus, Hici- 
ſius, Chians; Limarchus and Diagoras, Rhodians; Theo- 


damas 
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damus che Cnidian, Cimmerius the EpheGan, antides 
the Mileſian ſucceed. All theſe were made by Tiſander. 

Theſe that follow: were made by Alypus the Sicyonian, 
VIZ. Theopompus the Midean, - Cleomedes the Samian z 
from Eubcea, Ariſtocles the Caryſtian, Autonomus the 
Eretrienſian, Ariſtophantus the Corinthian, Apollodorus 
the Troezenian : and from Epidaurus in the borders of the 
Argives, Dion. Next to theſe are the Achaian Axio- 
nicus from Pellene, Theares from Hermione, Pyrias from 
Phocis, Conon from Megara, Agimenes from Sicyon, 
Pythodotus the Corinthian, Telecrates the Leucadian, 
and Euantidas from Ambracia. Laſt of all follow the 
Lacedzmonians, Epicyridas and Ereonicus. They ſay 
that theſe were made by Patrocles and Canachus. But 
the Athenians affirm, that the loſs which they ſuffered at 
AÆgoſpotamos happened to them unjuitly, in conſequence, 
of the commanders of their army being bribed. For they 
ſay that Tydeus and Adimantus received preſents from 
Lyſander: and in proof of this they adduce the following, 
Sibylline oracle: “ And then ſhall high-thundering Ju- 
piter, who poſſeſſes the greateſt ſtrength, ſeverely afflict 
the Athenians : for he will bring war and deſtruQion on 
their ſhips, which will periſh through the fraudulent con- 
duct of their commanders.” They likewiſe produce the fol- 
lowing teſtimony from the oracles of Muſæus: A mighty 
ſtorm ſhall burſt on the Athenians, through the baſeneſs 
of their leaders; but they will be conſoled for their miſ- 
fortune, by ſubverting the city of their enemies, and 
avenging the loſs which they ſuſtained.” And thus much 
concerning this affair. But the ſame Sibyl predicted, that 
the event of the engagement which tock place between 

the Lacedæmonians and Argives above Thyrea, would be 
ab] doubtful. 
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doubtful. The Argives, however, being of opinion that 
they ſhould vanquiſh their enemies, ſent a brazen horſe 
to the ſtatue of Durius at Delphos : and this horſe was 
e by the 9 A 


CHAP. X. 


Ox d the baſis under this horſe there is an late 

which ſignifies that ſtatues were dedicated here from the 
tenth of the ſpoils of the battle at Marathon. Theſe ſta- 
tues are Minerva and Apollo; and of the commanders, 
Miltiades. But of thoſe that are called heroes, Erechtheus, 
Cecrops, and Pandion : Celeus hkewiſe, and Antiochus 
the ſon of Hercules, by Midea the daughter of Phylas, to- 
gether, with /Egeus ; and of the ſons of Theſeus, Acamas. 
Theſe, in conſequence of a Delphic oracle, gave names 
to the Athenian tribes. Here too there are ſtatues of 
Codrus the fon of Melanthus, Theſcus and Phyleus, who 

were not ranked among the ſurnames. All theſe ſtatues 

were made by Phidias, and are in reality the tenths of the 
Marathonian battle. Afterwards they ſent Antigonus 
and his fon Demetrius, and the Egyptian Ptolemy, to 
Delphos; the latter on account of their benevolence 
towards him; and the two former, through fear. Other 
gifts of the Argives may be ſeen not. far from this 
horſe, viz. thoſe leaders who together with Polynices 
warred on "Thebes ; Adraſtus the ſon of Talaus, and Ty- 
deus the ſon of Oeneus: the grandſons likewife of Proe- 
tus, together with Capaneus the ſon of Hipponous, and 
Eteocles the fon of Iphis: and beſides theſe, Polynices, 
and Hippomedon who was the ſon of the ſiſter of Adraſ- 
| Fs tus. 
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tus. Amphiaraus too is dedicated here, with his chariot, 
which is placed near him. Baton ſtands in this chariot, 
who was the charioteer of Amphiaraus, and at the ſame 
time allied to him by his birth. The laſt of theſe is 
Alitherſes. The artificers of all theſe were Hypatodorus 
and Ariſtogiton: and they ſay that the Argives dedicated 
them out of the ſpoils of the victory, which, through the 
aſſiſtance of the Athenians, they gained over the Lacedæ- 
monians in Oenoe, an Argive city. It appears to me too, 
that the Argives dedicated out of the ſame ſpoils the 
images of thoſe who are called by the Greeks Epigonoi, 
or poflerior ſons. For ſtatues of theſe are placed here, viz. 
Sthenelus, and Alcmzon, who in my opinion was honoured 
above Amphilocus, on account of his age. To theſe are 
added, Promachus, Therſander, Ægialeus, and Diomed, 
Euryalus too ſtands between Diomed and Ægialeus. 
Oppoſite to theſe there are other ſtatues, which were 
dedicated by the Argives, when they aſſiſted Epami- 
nondas the Theban general in reſtoring the Meſſenians: 
There are likewiſe images here of heroes, viz. king Da- 
naus, who arrived at the higheſt degree of power and 
wealth in Argos: Hypermneſtra, becauſe ſhe was the only 
one of his daughters that had pure hands : and near her 
Lynceus, and all thoſe who derive their origin from Her- 
cules, and till higher from Perſeus. There are beſides 
brazen horſes of the Tarentines, and captive women, 
which the Tarentines ſent in conſequence of having con- 
quered the L. Ieſſapians, who are a barbarous nation bor- 
dering on the Tarentines: and theſe are the works of 
the Argive Ageladas. The Lacedzmonians indeed colo- 
nized Tarentum under the command of the Spartan 
Phalanthus, who, when he was ſent on this errand, was 
Vou- IL © K told 
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told by a Delphic oracle, that when he ſhould ſee rain 
falling from a ſerene ſky, he would then poſſeſs a land 
and city. But as he was not able by himſelf to diſcover 
the meaning of the oracle, and did not conſult any inter- 
preter, he failed with a fleet to Italy. Here having con- 
quered che Barbarians, but neither obtaining any land or 
eity, he recollected the oracle, and was of opinion that 
the god had predicted that which could not be accom- 
pliſhed ; as it appeared to him impoſſible that there ſhould 
be rain when the ſky was clear and ſerene. His wife, 
however, when he was in a deſponding condition (for 
he had returned home), endeavoured to conſole him by 
her endearing officiouſneſs ; and as ſhe was once ſupport- 
ing his head on her knees, and freeing it from vermin, 

through a henevolent concern for the adverſe ſituation of 
his affairs ſhe began to weep; and her tears, as ſhe wept ' 
abundantly, fell on the head of her huſband, who then 
perceived the meaning of the oracle : for his wife's name 
was Zthra, which is the Greek word for a ſerene ſy, 
On the following night therefore he took Tarentum, a 
great and moſt flouriſhing maritime city of the Barbarians, 
They fay, indeed, that the hero Taras was the ſon of 
Neptune, by a nymph, a native of Tarentum; and that 


from the hero both a | city and river we eee 
Taras, 


CHAP. II. 


4 NAR the ſacred offering of the Tarentines, there is 

a treaſury of the Sicyonians: but there are neither any 
fiches in thy, nor in any other treaſury. The Gnidii 
. likewiſe 
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| Itkewiſe brought ſtatues to Delphos, viz. Triopas, who 

built Gnidus, ſtanding by a horſe; Latona, Apollo, and 
Diana, piercing Tityus with their arrows, whoſe body is 
' repreſented wounded. "Theſe ſtood near the treaſury of 

the Sicyonians. The Siphnii too made a treaſury on the 
following account. The iſland Siphnos had gold-mines 
and they were ordered by Apollo to ſend a tenth of the 
produce of theſe mines to Delphos; in conſequence of 


which they built a treaſury, and ſent with it a tenth of 


the produce of their mines. Afterwards, however, through. 
their immoderate deſire of accumulating wealth, they ne- 
glected to ſend the tenth of their riches to Delphos ; and 
in conſequence of this their gold mines were deſtroyed 
by an inundation of the ſea, The Liparzi likewiſe have 
dedicated ſtatues here for a naval victory, which they 
gained over the Tyrrheni. Theſe Liparzi were a colony 
of Gnidians, who, as we are informed by the Syracuſan 
Antiochus the ſon of Xenophanes, in his Sicilian hiſtory, 
were colonized by a Gnidian, whoſe name was Pentathlus. 
This hiſtorian adds, that the Gnidians being driven from 
that city which they had built at Pachynum, a promon- 
tory of Sicily, by the Elymi and Phcenicians, either took 
poſſeſſion of deſert iſlands, or drove the inhabitants out 
of the iſlands on which they landed: and theſe, in con- 
formity to the verſes of Homer, they call at preſent the 
iſlands of Folus, In Lipara, one of theſe iſlands, they _ 
built a city: but they ſailed to Hiera, Strongyle, and 
Didymæ, for the e of cultivating the land i in theſe 
places. > 
It is evident that in Strongyle fire riſes out of the 
ground: and in Hiera fire ſpontaneouſly aſcends from 
the promontory on the iſland, Near the ſea here there 
e are 
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are baths of ſalubrious water, and of a more temperate 
nature : for the water in other parts is not adapted for 
bathing, through its great heat. But to return to the 
gifts in the temple, the Thebans and Athenians have 
dedicated here treaſuries, in conſequence of ſucceſs in 
war. I do not however know, whether the Gnidians 
| built their treaſury in conſequence of any victory, or for 
the purpoſe of ſnewing the proſperous condition of their 
affairs. For the Thebans dedicated treaſuries on account 
of the victory which they gained at Leuctra, and the 
Athenians for their ſucceſs at Marathon, But the Cleonæi 
being afflicted with a peſtilence in the ſame manner as 
the Athenians, by the admonition of the Delphic oracle, 
immolated a goat to the riſing ſun, and, when they were 
by this means freed from their malady, ſent a brazen 
goat to Apollo. After theſe follow the gifts of the Poti- 
dxatz in Thrace, and of the Syracuſans. Theſe laſt ſent 
a treaſury to the temple, on account of the great victory 
which they obtained over the Athenians : but the Poti- 


datæ ſent a treaſury as a teſtimony of their piety to the 2 


god. The Athenians too have dedicated a porch, from 
the ſpoils which they took from the Peloponneſians and 
their Grecian allies. In this place likewiſe the orna- 


ments belonging to the extremities of ſhips are dedicated, 


and together with them brazen ſhields. The inſcription 
on theſe mentions the cities from which the Athenians 
ſent the firſt fruits of their ſpoils, viz. Elis, Lacedzmon, 
Sicyon, Megara, the Pellenenſes, the Achaians, Ambracia, 
. Leucas, and Corinth. They ſacrifice to Theſeus for theſe 
naval victories, and to Neptune whom they call Oris. This 
inſcription, too, as it appears ta me, celebrates Phormio 
the ſon of Adopichus and his luſtripus achievements. 


oA. 


e | 


CHAP. XI. 

A STONE elevates itſelf above this place, on which 
the Sibyl Herophile (as the Delphi ſay) uſed to ſing her 
oracles. I have found that this Sibyl was thus denomi- 
nated from the firſt in the ſame manner as any other 
ancient Sibyl. The Greeks ſay that ſhe was the daughter 
of Jupiter and Lamia; that Lamia was the daughter of | 
Neptune; and that ſhe was the firſt woman that ſang 
 oracles, and was denominated by the Africans Sibylla. 
This Sibyl Herophile, indeed, was certainly poſterior 
to Lamia; but at the ſame time it appears, that ſhe 
flouriſhed prior to the Trojan war. For ſhe predicted, 
that Helen would be educated in Sparta, that ſhe would 
be the deſtruction of Aſia and Europe, and that Troy 
through her means would be taken by the Greeks. The 
Delians make mention of her hymns to Apollo: and in 
her verſes the not only calls herſelf Herophile, but like- 
- wiſe Diana. She likewiſe aſſerts of herſelf, that ſhe is the 
wife of Apollo and beſides this, that ſhe is his ſiſter and 
daughter. But theſe aſſertions are the reſult of her being 
agitated with fury, and, poſſeſſed by the god. In another 
part too of her oracles, ſhe ſays, that ſhe was born from an 
immortal mother, viz. one of the nymphs of mount Ida, 
and a mortal father: for thus ſhe ſpeaks concerning 
herſelf : = | 


« From an immortal nymph, and whale- fed fire, 
A mean between the two, I ſprung to light, 
From one of Ida's vymphs begot; my native land 
Is red Marpeſſus where Aidoneus flows, 

A. country ſacred to the mighty Ops.“ 


# 
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Even at preſent there are ruins, in the Trojan mount Ida, 


of the city Marpeſſus; and it contains about ſixty inhabit- 


ants. All the country about Marpeſſus is red, and very 
ſultry. Hence it appears to me, that the reaſon why the 


river Aidoneus, at one time hides itſelf in the earth, 
again emerges, and at laſt entirely diſappears under 


ground, is to be aſcribed to the attenuated and cavernous 


nature of mount Ida. Marpeſſus is diſtant from the 


Trojan city Alexandrea about two hundred and forty 
ſtadia. The inhabitants of Alexandrea ſay, that Herophile 


was the guardian of the temple of Apollo, and that ſhe 
propheſied, in conſequence of a dream of Hecuba, ſuch 
things as I am very certain afterwards happened. This 
Sibyl dwelt the greateſt part of her life in Samos : ſhe 


likewiſe came to Delos and Delphos, in which laſt place 
ſhe delivered her oracles -on the ſtone which we have 


already mentioned. 


She died jn Troy : her ſepulchre is in the grove of 


Smintheus: and on it there is a Fe: with the owing | 
inſcription: 


e 


I who am buried in this ſtone ſepulchre 
Am a Sibyl, a clear interpreter of the will 
Of Phoebus : 
] was once a vocal virgin, but am now for 8 
And lie thus fettered, through the opprefhve 1 
Of Fate. 
8 am however placed under the Nymphs and Mercury ; 3 
And it is from Apollo that I receive this 
Deſtiny, as the reward of my ancient 
Sacerdotal office. 


Near her ſepulchre there is a ſtone Mercury of a 8 
gular figure; and on the left hand there is water running 
into a receptacle, and near it chere are ſtatues of Nymphs. 

1 TT . 


or R EEE 1 a 


The Erchrai (for theſe people contend about Herophile 
the moſt eagerly of all the Greeks) ſhew a mountain called 


Coryeus, and iti it a cavern, in which they ſay Herophile 


was born. They farther add, that her parents were a ſhep- 
herd, Theodorus, a native of their country, and a nymph 
who was called Ida: and that the nymph was thus deno- 


— 


minated, ſor no other reaſon than becauſe men at that 


time called places thick- planted with trees, Idai. But the 
Erythræi do not rank among the oracles of Herophile, the 
verſe reſpecting Marpeſſus, and the river Aidoneus. One 


Hyperochus a Cumæan writes, that after Herophile a 


woman of Cuma belonging to the Opici, uſed to deliver 


oracles in the ſame manner as Herophile, and chat this 


woman was called Demo. 


The Cumæans, however, cannot produce any oracles 
of Demo; but they ſhew a ſtone water- pot in the temple 


of Apollo, in which they ſay the bones of this Sibyl are 
depoſited. After Demo, the Hebrews beyond Palzſtine 
rank among the number of prophetic women, Sabbe, 


whoſe father they ſay was Beroſus, and whoſe mother 
was Erymanthe. Some, however, call this Sibyl a Baby- 
lonian, and others an Ægyptian. But Phaennis, who wag® 
the daughter of a man that reigned over the Chaones, TE 
and the Peleæ among the Dodonzans, propheſied indeed 
from a divine power, but were not denominated Sibyls. 
As to the age and oracles of Phaennis, the former may 
be known by inquiry, and there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the latter: for ſhe lived in thoſe times in which An- 


tiochus, having taken Demetrius priſoner, ſeized on his 
kingdom. But they ſay that the Peleades were prior to Phe- 


monoe, and were the firſt women that ſang theſe verſes: 
4 Jove was, Jove is, and tvill be, mighty Jove ! 
Earth gives us fruits, hence call on mother Earth.“ 
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They ſay, too, that the following prophetic men, Euclus 
the Cyprian, Muſæus the Athenian and the ſon of An- 
tiophemus, Lycus the ſon of Pandion, and Bacis from 
Bœotia, were inſpired by nymphs. I have read all the 
oracles of theſe, except thoſe of Lycus. And thus much 
concerning men and women, as far as to the preſent time, 
who are ſaid to have propheſied from divine inſpiration. 


CHAP. XI 


Bur the brazen head of the Pæonian bull called Biſon, 
or buff, was ſent to Delphos by Dropion the ſon of Deon, 
and king of the Pœonians. 'Theſe buffs are taken alive 
with more difficulty than any other wild beaſts : for there 
are not any nets ſtrong enough to hold them. They are 
therefore hunted in the following manner : The hunters 
chooſe a ſteep place, which terminates in a hollow. This 
place they firſt fortify with a flrong incloſure : then they 
cover the ſteep and the plain near the ſteep with the 
hides of oxen recently ſlain ; but if they have not a ſuf- 

ficiency of theſe, they lubricate old hides with oil. After 
this; very ſkilful horſemen drive the buffs into this in- 
cloſure, who falling through the ſlipperineſs of the hides 
are hurled headlong to the bottom of the plain. Here they 
leave them for four or five days, till they are debilitated by 
wearineſs and hunger, and are conſiderably tamed. Then 
thoſe who are ſkilled in the art of taming theſe animals 
place before them while they are lying in this weak con- 
dition, the fruit of a pine nut, having firſt of all {tripped 
it of the inward ſkin : for at that time the bus do not 
| 10 
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| defire any other food. And laſt of all they bind them, 
and bring them away from the hollow. Oppoſite to the 
brazen head of the Biſon there is a ſtatue which is in- 
veſted with a coat of mail, and a robe over it. The Delphi 
ſay that this was dedicated by the Andrii, and that it is 
the ſtatue of Andreus by whom they were colonized. 
Here too there are ſtatues of Minerva and Diana, which 
were dedicated by the Phocenſes, for having conquered 
the Theſſalians their perpetual enemies, and thoſe who 
border on their dominions, except in that part in which 
they are ſeparated from Phocis, by the intervention of the 
Locrian Hypocnemidii. The Theſſalians likewiſe at Phar- 
ſalus, and the Macedonians who inhabit the city Dios 
under Pieria, and the Grecian Cyrenzans in Libya, have 
ſent ſacred offerings to this temple. For theſe laſt dedi- 
cated a chariot, in which Ammon ſtands : but the Diatz 
dedicated an Apollo laying hold of a ſtag : and the Phar- 
ſalians an Achilles on horſeback. The Corinthians too, 
who are ranked among the Dorienſes, built a treaſury : 
and in this they depoſited the gold which they received 
from the Lydians. But the ſtatue of Hercules is the gift 
of the Thebans, in conſequence of that war. with the 
Phocenſes which is called /acred. 

Here likewiſe there are brazen images which the Pho- 
cenſes dedicated, when in a ſecond engagement they van- 
quiſhed the Theſſalian horſe. The Phliaſians too ſent a 
brazen Jupiter to Delphos, and together with Jupiter an 
image of Ægina. The Mantineans from Arcadia dedicated 
2 brazen Apollo, which is not far from the treaſury of 
the Corinthians. Hercules and Apollo hold a tripod, and 
are on the pore of fighting with each other for its poſ- 

ſeſſion: 
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ſeſſion : but Latona and Diana appeaſe the anger of 


Apollo, and Minerva that of Hercules. This too was the 


gift of the Phocenſes, which they dedicated at that time 


when the Elean Tellias led the Theſſalians againſt them. 
The other ſtatues were made in common by Diyllus and 


Amyclæus; but Minerva and Diana were made by Chion. 
They ſay that theſe artiſts were Corinthians. The Delphi 
too report, that, when Hercules the ſon of Amphitryon 

came to this oracle, the prophet Xenocleas was unwilling 
to give him an anſwer to his interrogation, becauſe he was 
polluted with the {laughter of Iphitus; but that Hercules 


took up the tripod, and carried it out of the temple ;.upon 
which the prophet ſaid : © This is a Tirynthian Hercules, 


and not Canobeus.” For prior to this an Egyptian Her- 
cules came to Delphos But then the ſon of Amphitryon 
reſtored the tripod to Apollo, and was inſtructed by Xeno- 
cleas in whatever he was deſirous of learning. And it is 
from this circumſtance that poets have taken occaſion to 
fing of the conteſt between Hercules and Apollo for a 
tripod. A golden tripod ſupported by a dragon of braſs 


was the gift of the Greeks in common, for the victory 


gained at Platæa. And even at preſent the brazen part 
of this offering remains entire; but the golden part was 


taken away by the Phocenſian commanders. The Taren- 


tines alſo ſent to Delphos another tenth of the ſpoils taken 


from a barbarous people called the Peucetii. And theſe | 


offerings were made by Onatas Æginetes and Calynthus. 
They conſiſt of images of men on foot and on horſeback. 
Opis king of the Iapyges is repreſented giving aſſiſtance 
to the Peucetii, and reſembles a perſon dying in the en- 
8 Thoſe that ſtand near him are, the hero Taras, 
and 
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and the Lacedzmonian Phalanthus: and not far from 
Phalanthus there is a dolphin. For before he came into 
Italy, he was ſhipwrecked in the Criſſæan ſe Was, 
they ſay, brought on ſhore by a dolphin, 


CHAP. XV. 


Bor the battle-axes which are dedicated here were the 
gift of Periclytus the ſon of Euthymachus the Tenedian. 
An ancient ſtory aſſigns the reaſon of their being dedi- 
cated. This ſtory informs us, that Cycnus was the ſon 
of Neptune, and that he reigned in Colonæ, a Trojan 
town which is ſituated near the iſland Leucophrys. This 
Cyenus had a daughter whoſe name was Hemithea, and 
a ſon named Tennes, by Proclea the daughter of Clytius, 
and the ſiſter of Caletor, who, as we are informed by 
Homer in the Iliad, was ſlain by Ajax, becauſe he brought 
fire to the ſhip of Proteſilaus. On the death of Proclea, 
Cycnus married Philonome the daughter of Craugaſus, 
who falling in love with her ſon-in-law Tennes, and being 
"repulſed by him, falſely accuſed him to her huſband of en- 
deavouring to have connection with her againſt her will. 
Cycnus becoming the dupe of her deception, ſhut up 
Tennes and his ſiſter in a cheſt, and threw them into the 
ſea. They were, however, carried with ſafety to the iſland 
Leucophrys, which is now denominated Tenedos from 
Tennes. But Cycnus, having in proceſs of time diſcovered 
the fraudulent conduct of his wife, failed in ſearch of bis 
| ſon, in order that he might juſtify himſelf by pleading in 
his defence that he was ignorant of his wife's artifice, and 
| big 
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beg pardon for the deed. When therefore he drove fo the 
iſland Leucophrys, and had faſtened his veſſel either to a 
ſtone or a trunk of a tree, 'Tennes, impelled by anger, flew 
him with a battle-ax. And hence it came to be a proverbial 
ſaying, when any one reſolutely denied complying with 
the requeſt of another, that he cut him down with a Te- 
nedian battle-ax. The Greeks ſay that Tennes was ſlain 
by Achilles, as he was making depredations on this iſland. 
But the Tenedii in proceſs of time joined themſelves to 
the Trojan Alexandreans, through the imbecility of their 
affairs. | 5 | | | 
The Greeks too, who warred againſt the Perſians, de- 
dicated in Olympia a brazen Jupiter, and in Delphos an 
Apollo, for the naval victory which they obtained at Ar- 
temiſium and Salamis. Ir is alſo ſaid, that Themiſtocles, 
when he came to Delphos, dedicated to Apollo the ſpoils 
of the Medes; and that, on his inquiring whether he 
might place theſe gifts within the temple, the Pythian 
prieſteſs ordered him to carry them entirely, away from 
the temple. But the oracle which ſhe gave him reſpect- 
ing this was as follows: © Place not in my temple the 
beautiful ſpoils of the Perſians, but ſwiftly carry them to 
your own habitation.” It is certainly a wonderful cir- 
eumſtance, that the god ſhould alone reject the ſpoils of 
the Medes which were preſented by Themiſtocles. Some, 
however, are of opinion, that all the Perſian ſpoils would 
have been rejected, if, like Themiſtocles, they had firſt in- 
terrogated Apollo whether he would accept them. Others 
again ſay, that, as Apollo foreknew Themiſtocles would. 
become a ſuppliant to the Perſians, he was unwilling to 
receive their ſpoils, leſt the Perſians through hatred of the 
donor ſhould reject his ſupplications. You may find this 
| | irruption 
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irruption of the Barbarians into Greece predicted in the 
oracles of Bacis: and, ſtill prior to theſe, verſes reſpecting 
this affair were publiſned by Euclus. There is a brazen 
wolf too near the greateſt altar in this temple, which was 
dedicated by the Delphi themſelves. They ſay, that a cer- 

tain man having ſtolen ſome of the riches of the god, hid 
himſelf, with the ſacred treaſure, in that part of Parnaſſus 
in which there was the greateſt quantity of wild trees; 

that a wolf attacked and flew this man as he was aſleep, 
and afterwards uſed to run into the city howling every 
day. That the inhabitants, conſidering this circumſtance 
could not happen without the interference of a divine 
power, followed the wolf, found the ſacred gold, and de- 
dicated a brazen wolf in conſequence of this to the” god, 
The golden ſtatue of Phryne here was made by Praxiteles, 
who was one of her lovers; but the ſtatue was dedicated 
by Ow 


CHAP. IV; 


Tur offerings which follow this are two ſtatues of 
Apollo; one of which was dedicated by the Epidaurians 
in the borders of the Argives, from the ſpoils of the 
Medes; and the other was dedicated by the Megarenſes, 
in conſequence of having conquered the Athenians at 
Niſſæa. But the ox which was dedicated here by the 
Platæenſes, is an offering for having, in conjunction with 
the other Greeks, revenged themſelves in their own do- 
minions on Mardonius the ſon of Gobrias. After this 
there are again two ſtatues of Apollo, one of which was 

ä dedicated 


\ 
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dedicated by the: Heracleotæ near the Euxine ſea, and the 
other by the Amphictyons from a fine which they levied 

on the Phocenſes for cultivating the land ſacred to the 
god. This Apollo is called by the Delphi S:zalcas, and is 

_ thirty-five cubits in magnitude. Here too there are many 

ſtatues of commanders. There are beſides ſtatues of Diana 

and Minerva, and two of Apollo, which were dedicated 
by the Ætolians when they vanquiſhed the Gauls. Pha- 
ennis, indeed, in her oracles, predicted that the army of 
the Celtz would paſs over from Europe into Aſia, and 
prove the deſtruction of Aſiatic cities, one age prior to the 
accompliſhment of her prediction: Then, indeed, the 
pernicious army of the Celtz, having paſſed over the nar- 
row ſea of the Helleſpont, ſhall play on the flute, and in 
a lawleſs manner depopulate Aſia, But divinity will till 

more ſeverely afflict thoſe that dwell near the fea. How- 
ever, in a ſbort time after Jupiter will ſend them a de- 
fender, the beloved ſon of a Jove-nouriſhed bull, who will 

bring deſtruction on all the Gauls.” | 
Phaennis in this oracle means by the ſon of a bull, At- 
tals king of Pergamus, whom the oracle of Apollo called 
Taurokeroos, or bull-horned. The generals of the horſe, 
| who are themſelves ſeated on horſeback, were dedicated 
by the Pheræi, for having vanquiſhed the Athentan horſe. 
But the Athenians dedicated the brazen palm, with the 
gilt ſtatue of Minerva, in conſequence of having gained 
in one and the ſame day a victory by land near Eury- 
medon, and by ſea in the ſame river. When I ſaw that 
the gold was plucked from this ſtatue in many places, 1 
threw the blame on the ſacrilegious; but I found after- 

wards in the account of the Attic affairs by. Clitodemus, 
that, when the Athenians had prepared themſelves for the 
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Sicilian expedition, an immenſe number of crows came 
at that time to Delphos, and tore away the gold of the 
ſtatue with their beaks. The ſame hiſtorian adds, that theſe 


|  erows tore off the ſpear, the owls, and all that was carved 


in the palm-tree in imitation of ripe fruit. Clitodemus 
too relates other prodigies, which were ſent in order to 
deter the Athenians from that expedition. The Cyrenæi 
too dedicated in Delphos a ſtatue of Battus in a chariot, 
becauſe he brought them by ſea from Thera to Libya. 
In this chariot the nymph Libye crowns Battus : and this 
offering was made by the Gnoſſian Amphion, the ſon of 
Aceſtor. When Battus built Cyrene, he is ſaid to have 
obtained the following remedy for his defect of ſpeech. 
As the Cyrenæans were travelling through Africa, and 
were yet in the deſerts ſituated in its extremities, Battus 
beheld a lion, and through the terror which the ſight of 
the beaſt produced in him, he was compelled to ery out 
with a clear and loud voice. Not far from the ſtatue of 
Pattus there is another ſtatue of Apollo, which was dedi- 
cated by the Amphictyons out of the money which the 
Phocenſes were fined for their impiety to Apollo. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Or au the offerings, however, which the Lydian kings 

| ſent to Apollo, nothing at preſent remains except the iron 
paſis of the bowl of Halyattes. This was made by Glaucus 
the Chian, who firſt diſcovered the art of ſoldering iron. 
Indeed, the junctures of this baſis are not formed from 
any. claſps or nails, but from ſolder alone. The form of 
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the baſis for the moſt part reſembles that of a tower, and 
riſes from an acute bottom to a broad top. Each of its 
| fides is covered throughout, but is begirt with tranſverſe 
zones of iron, like the ſteps in a ladder. Straight and 
ductile lamina of iron are bent in their extremities out- 
_ wards : and this was the feat of the bowl. But that which 
is called by the Delphi the navel, and which is made of 
white ſtone, 1 is, as they ſay, the middle point of the whole 
earth. And Pindar in one of his odes ſpeaks in con- 
formity to this opinion. Here too there is an offering of 
the Lacedzmonians, viz. Hermione the daughter of Me- 
nelaus, who was married to Oreſtes the ſon of Aga- 
memnon, and prior to this to Neoptolemus the ſon of 
Achilles, This was made by Calamis. The Atolians like- 
wiſe dedicated in this temple a ſtatue of Eurydamus, who | 
was their commander when they fought againſt the Gauls. 
In the mountains of Crete the city Elyros yet exiſts. This 
city ſent a brazen goat to Apollo, which is repreſented 
fuckling Phylacis and Phylander. The Elyrians fay, that 
theſe were the ſons of Apollo and the nymph Acacallis 
and that Apollo had connection with her in the city 
Tarrha, and in the houſe of Carmanor. But the Caryſtii 
from Eubcea ſent a brazen ox to Apollo for having | 
gained a victory over the Perſians. | 
Both the Caryſtii and Platæenſes, indeed, dedicated oxen, 
as it appears to me, becauſe, having expelled the Barba- 
rians from Greece, they obtained in other reſpects a ſtable 


degree of property, and were enabled to cultivate a free 


land. The Ztolians dedicated the images of their com- 
manders, and together with theſe Apollo and Diana, in 
conſequence of having conquered their neighbours the 
Acarnanes, What the CEE relate of themſelves with 


reſpect | 
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5 pee! to the Tyrrheni is- moſt abſurd. For they ſay, 
that the Pythian deity having ordered them to engage the 
Tyrrheni with a very ſmall fleet of ſhips, they bn the 
contrary drew out againſt them five three-Oared galleys. 
That the Tyrrheni conſidering themſelves as not inferior 
in naval ſtrength and ſkill to the Leparæans, attacked 
them with an equal number of ſhips. But when the 
Liparæans took the five galleys of the Tyrrheni, the Tyr- 
rheni attacked them a ſecond, third, and fourth time with 
the like number of veſſels. All theſe however were taken 
by the Liparrans, who in conſequence of this victory 
ſent as many ſtatues of apollo to Delphos, as the number 
of the ſhips which they had captured amounted to. Eche- 
cratides, too, a Lariſſæan, dedicated a ſmall Apollo: and 
the Delphi ſay, that this was dedicated the firſt of all the 
n 28 | 


CHAP. XVII. 


Tut! Barbarians that inhabit Sardinia Woti t the welt, 
ſent to this temple a brazen ſtatue of him from whom | 
they were denominated. Sardinia, for its magnitude and 
proſperous condition, may be compared with the moſt ce- 
lebrated iſlands: I do not know what this iſland was for- 
merly called by the inhabitants; but thoſe Grecians that. 
fail to it for commercial purpoſes, call it Ichinu ſa, becanſe | 
its form reſembles the impreſſi on of a man's foot. The length 
of this iſland is about fix hundred and twenty, and its 
| breadth, four hundred and twenty ſtadia. The Libyans | 
are ſaid to have been the firſt that ſailed to this iſland, . 


under the command of Sardus the ſon of Maceris, who 
Vet. LIL e Was 
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was ſurnamed Hercules by the Ægyptians and Libyans. 
# Nothing more remarkable is related of the father of Sar- 
dus, Maceris, than that he once came to Delphos. Sardus 
brought a colony of Libyans to Ichnuſſa; and hence the 
iſland came to be called after the name of Sardus. This 
colony of Libyans did not exterminate the natives. The 
natives however aſſociated with the new inhabitants more 
through neceſſity than regard. The Libyans too, at that 
time, were as ignorant in the art of building cities, as 
the native inhabitants of this iſland: and hence, they dwelt 
in ſtraggling cottages, and in caverns. Some years after 
the Libyans had ſettled here, thoſe Grecians that followed 5 
Ariſtæus came into this iſland. They ſay that Ariſtæus 
Was the ſon of Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, and that 
having bitterly lamented the misfortune of Actæon, and 
being hated by Bceotia and all Greece, he migrated to 
Sardinia, Some too are of opinion, that Dædalus fled 
at the ſame time through fear of the Cretan arms, and 
that he aſſiſted Ariſtæus in bringing a colony into Sar- 
dinia. There is however no probability, that Dædalus 
could be the companion of Ariſtæus, either in eſtabliſhing 
a colony, or in any other undertaking, as Ariſtæus was 
married to Autonoe the daughter of Cadmus, and Dædalus 
was contemporary with Oedipus king of Thebes. 
; Ariſtæus, however, and the Grecians that followed him, 
did not build any city, becauſe, as it appears to me, they 
| were fleither numerous nor, ſtrong enough for this pur- 
poſe. After Ariſtæus the Iberi paſſed over into Sardinia 
under the command of Norax, and built a city which 
they called Nora. They ſay that this city was the firſt 
that was built in this iſland; and that Norax was the ſon 
| of Mercury by Erythea the _— of e A fourth 
band, 
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band, compoſed of Theſpians and inhabitants of the Attic 
land, came to Sardinia under the command of lolaus. 
Theſe built the city Olbia, which is alſo called Ogrylle, 
either after the name of ſome one of the Attic towns, 
or becauſe Gryllus partook of this expedition. Even at 
preſent therefore there are certain places in Sardinia 
which are called Iolaii; and Iolaus is honoured by the 
inhabitants. After the deſtruction of Troy, others of the 
Trojans ſaved themſelves by flight, as well as the fol- 
lowers of Æneas. Of theſe one part was driven by tem- 
peſts to Sardinia, and became mingled with the Greeks 
that reſided there prior to this circumſtance. But the Bar- 
barians were prevented from warring on the Greeks and 
Trojans, becauſe there was an equality on both ſides in all 
warlike preparations, and the river Thorſus, which flows 
through the middle of the iſland, was a barrier to the 
junction of the two parties. Many years after this, 
the Libyans came with a greater fleet to Sardinia, and 
attacking the Greeks that dwelt there, either ſlew them 
all, or at leaſt left but a very few alive. But the Trojans 
on this occaſion fled to the elevated parts of the iſland, 
and entrenching themſelves in mountains difficult of ac- 
ceſs through their ruggedneſs, and the hanging rocks with 
which they were ſurrounded, are even at preſent called 
Ilienſes. They are however in their form, the apparatus 
of their arms, and their manner of living, like the Afri- 
cans. Not far ſrom Sardinia there is an iſland called 
by the Greeks Cyrnos, but by the Libyans that inhabit ic 
Corſica, No ſmall part of the inhabitants of this iſland being 
incited to ſedition, -paſſed over to Sardinia, and having 
ſeized on the mountains, fixed their reſidence in them. 
Theſe by the inhabitants of Sardinia are denominated from 
| I. * _ © their 
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their founder, Corſi. But the Carthaginians, as they were 


very powerful by fea, drove out all the inhabitants from 
Sardinia, except the Ilienſes and Corſi : for ſteep and for- 
tified mountains prevented them from ſubduing theſe. 

The Carthaginians built in this iſland two cities, 
Carnalis and Sylli: but a diſpute ariſing concerning 
the ſpoil, the Libyans and Spaniards revolted from the 


Carthaginians, and ſettled themſelves in the elevated 


parts of the iſland. The Corſi call theſe peopte in their 
native tongue, Balaroi; for thus they denominate exiles. 
And ſuch are the nations which mhabit Sardinia, and 
fuch the cities into which it is divided. But thoſe parts 
of the iſland which are ſituated towards the north, and 
the coaſt of Italy, are nothing but mountains difficult of 
acceſs, and whoſe ſummits are conjoined with each other. 
Theſe parts, however, afford a very good harbour for 


ſhips; and ſtrong and irregular winds ruſh from the tops 
of the neighbouring mountains into the ſea. In the middle 


of the iſland too there are leſs elevated mountains; but 
the air in this part is very turbid and noxious. The reaſon 
of this is the falt which becomes concreted here, and the 
heavy and violent ſonth-wind which blows from - theſe 


mountains. The northern winds, too, through the lofti- 


neſs of the mountains towards the Italian coaſt, are pre- 
_ vented from refrigerating the ground and the air in ſum- 
mer. Others are of opinion, that the iſland Corſica, which 


is ſeparated from Sardinia by not more than eight ſtadia 
of ſea, and which is on all fides mountainous and elevated, 
prevents the weſt and north winds from reaching as far 


as Sardinia, But neither ſerpents deſtructive to mankind, 


nor ſuch as are harmleſs, nor wolves are produced in 


this iſland. And as to the goats which it contains, they 
| | are 


o ente "a 
| are not larger than thoſe in other places, and they re- 


ſemble in their form the ram, which may be ſeen in the 
plaſtic productions of Æginæas. About the breaſt how- 
ever they are more hairy: and the horns on their head 
are not ſeparated from each other, but are from their 


roots bent back towards their ears. In ſwiftneſs too 


ſurpaſs all wild beaſts. This ſame iſland is likewiſe free 
from all kinds of poiſonous and deadly herbs, excepting 
one herb, which reſembles parſley, and which, they ſay, 
cauſes thoſe who eat it to die laughing. From this cixcum- 
ſtance, Homer firſt, and others after him, call laughter, 


| which conceals ſome noxious deſign, Sardoman. This 


herb is moſtly produced about fountains ; but yet it does 
not communicate its poiſonous quality to the water. And 


thus much concerning Sardinia, which we have inſerted 
into our account of the Phocenſian affairs, becauſe the 


Greeks have a very inconſiderable knowledge of this 


CH AP. XVII. 


A. HORSE fiands next to the Ratue of Sardus, which 
Callias the Athenian, and the ſon of Lyſimachides, ſays 


he dedicated out of the money which he acquired from 


the Perſian war. The Achaians too dedicated a ſtatue of 
Minerva, when they took an Mtolian city called Phana, 


As the ſiege of this city continued for no ſmall length of 


time, and it appeared at length impoſſible to take it, they 


lent Speculators (theoroi ) to Delphos, who brought back ; 


the following oracle : © Inhabitants of the land of Pelops, 
and the Achaians, you are come hither in order to inquire 
| Hz: | op 
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by what means a city may be taken. Attend therefore ta 
my words: Obſerve, how much thoſe that guard the walls 
drink every day; for by this means you ſhall take the tur- 
reted city Phana.” As they were unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this oracle, they determined to give over the 
ſiege, and return home. "Thoſe too within the walls made 
no account of the enemy; and hence, a certain woman 
left the walls in order to draw water from a neighbouring 
fountain A band of ſoldiers however took her priſoner, 
and brought her to their camps. From her the Achaians 
learnt, that the inhabitants of the town uſed to diſtribute 
- every night the water of that fountain to each other, and 
that this was the only water they had to drink. In con- 
_ ſequence of this information the Achaians cloſed up the 
fountain with earth piled over it, and by this means 
took the city. The Rhodians too in Lindum dedicated 
a ſtatue of Apollo, which ſtands near this ſtatue of 
Minerva. The Ambraciotæ likewiſe dedicated a brazen 
afs, in conſequence of having vanquiſhed the Moloſſi in 
a a nocturnal engagement. For the Moloſſi having laid an 
ambuſh for the Ambraciotz in the night, an aſs who 
happened at that time to be driven from the fields to the 
town attacked a female of his own ſpecies with a conſi- 
derable degree of wantonneſs. This occaſioned him to 
bray very loud; and the driver of the aſs at the ſame time 
calling to him with an indiſtin& and rough voice, pro- 
duced ſuch a dread in the Molofh, that they immediately 
abandoned their enterpriſe, But the Ambraciotæ having 
detected their ſtratagem, attacked and vanquithed them 
in the night. + 0M 
The Orneatæ, too, who form a part of the Argives, 
when they were vanquiſhed by the Sicyonians in battle, 
| | mads 
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made a vow to Apollo, that if by repelling the enemy 
they were able to free their country from danger, they 
would ſend every day a ſolemn proceſſion to Delphos, 
and immolate a certain number of victims. However, 
after they had conquered the Sicyonians, and in conſe- 
quence of this ſent every day a ſolemn proceſſion to the 
god according to their vow, they found the expence to 
be prodigious, and the fatigue attending it greater than 
the coſt. Hence, they deviſed a ſubtle mode of accom- 
pliſhing their vow, and this was by dedicating a brazen. 
| facrifice and proceſſion to Apollo. Here too there is a 
repreſentation of the achievement of Hercules reſpecting 


the hydra, which was both dedicated and made by 'Tiſa-: 


goras. As well Hercules as the hydra is of iron. To make 

ſtatues indeed of iron, is a thing of the moſt difficult 

and laborious nature: but this work of Tiſagoras, who- 

ever he was, 1s really admirable, In Pergamus likewiſe. 

there are iron heads of a lion and a boar dedicated to- 

Bacchus, which demand no ſmall degree of admiration. 

The Phocians that inhabit Elatea, being freed from the 
iege of their city by Caſſander (Olympiodorus, who was. 

ſent by the Athenians for this purpoſe, giving them aſſiſt- 

ance), dedicated to the Delphic Apollo a brazen lion. But- 

the ſtatue of Apollo which ſtands very near this lion, was 
made out of the tenth of the ſpoils which the Maſſilienſes 
took from the Carthaginians, when they vanquiſhed them. 
in a naval engagement. The Etolians dedicated here a 
trophy, and a ſtatue of an armed woman (viz. Ætolia); 
and this out of the money which they took from the 
Gauls, for their cruelty to the Callienſes. The golden 
image in this temple was dedicated by Gorgias the Leon- 
tine, and 1 is an image of Gorgias himſelf, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Nzar os ſtatue of Gorgias is the Seen Scyltis, 
who was renowned for being able to deſcend into the. 
moſt profound parts of every fea. He taught his daughter. 
Cyana this art of diving. Both of them, therefore, when 
the fleet of Xerxes was toſſed about by a violent tempeſt 
near mount Pelion, brought deſtruction on the three- 
oared galleys of the Perſians, by cutting away the ropes 
that held the anchors, or any thing elſe that faſtened the 
ſhips under water. Hence, in memorial of this achieve- 
ment, the Amphictyons dedicated his ſtatue, and that of 
his daughter. Among the ſtatues which Nero took from 
Delphos, was the ſtatue of Cyana. Women, while they 
are yet pure yirgins, are ſaid to deſcend with ſafety into | 
the ſea. But here it is proper that I ſhould relate what 
is reported of Leſbos. Certain Methymnzan fiſhermen 
-frew up out of the ſea in their nets a head made from 
the olive-tree, This head ſeemed to have ſomething di- 
vine in its form, but ſuch as was foreign, and not agree- 
able to the figure of the Grecian gods, The Methym- 
næans, therefore, inquired of the Pythian deity of what 
god or hero this head was the image, and received for 
anſwer, that they ſhould venerate Bacchus Cephallen. 
Hence the Methymnæans kept the wooden head which 
they drew out of the ſea, venerated it with ſacrifices and 
prayers, and ſent a brazen image inſtead of it to Delphos. 
In the roof of the temple there are Diana, Latona, Apollo, 
the Muſes, the ſetting Sun, Bacchus, and the women wha | 
ES. 1 0 
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are called Thyades. The faces of all theſe were made by 
the Athenian Praxias the diſciple of Calamis. For Praxjag 
dying before the temple was finiſhed, the remaining parts 
of the ornaments of the roof were the work of Androfe 
thenes, who was an Athenian, and the diſciple of Eu- 

cadmus. Golden arms are fixed on the tops of the £05 
Jumns. Of theſe the Athenians dedicated the ſhields, in 
2 conſequence of the victory which they gained at Mara- 
thon. The ſpoils of the Gauls which are in the back part 
of the temple, and on the left hand, were dedicated by 


the Ætolians. The form of theſe ſhields very much re- 5 


ſembles that of the eee of the FROG en 
are called Gerrha. _ 
In our account of the Attic Bouleuterion, we men- 


tioned the irruption of the Gauls into Greece; but I have _ 


thought proper in this deſcription of the Delphic affairs, 
to relate the particulars of this irruption more explicitly, 
becauſe the Greeks, in this engagement againſt the Bar- 
barians, exerted themſelves in a moſt eminent degree. 

The Gauls then marched out of their own dominions the 


firſt time, under the command of Cambaules; and pro- 


ceeding as far as to Thrace, had not the boldneſs to ad- 
vance beyond it, becauſe they well knew that they were 
but few in number, and on this account not able to con- 
| tend with the forces of the Greeks. But when they 
thought 1 fit to lead a ſecond army beyond their own boun- 
daries, thoſe that had before followed Cambaules, being 
incited by a deſire of gain and depredation, of which 
they had now taſted, collected together a great multitude 
of foot ſoldiers, and of horſe a conſiderable number. 
After this the commanders divided their army into three 
pane; and each part was ordered to march into a dif- 


terent 
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ferent country. Cerethrius therefore was deſtined to in- 
vade Thrace, and the nation of the Triballi. Brennus and 
Acichorus led thoſe that marched into Pannonia : and 
Bolgius was the commander of thoſe that attacked the 
Macedonians and Illyrians. This Bolgius fought againſt 
Ptolemy king of the Macedonians, who flew by ſtratagem 
Seleucus the ſon of Antiochus, whoſe protection at the 
ſame time he ſuppliantly implored, and who from his pro- 
. digious audacity was called Thunder. Ptolemy however 
fell in this engagement, and together with him no fmall 
part of the Macedonians. But as the Gauls at that time 
had not the boldneſs to proceed any farther into Greece, 
they ſhortly after returned into their own dominions. - - 
Brennus after this earneſtly ſolicited the general aſſem- 
blies of the Gauls, and the principal perſons of the Gallic: 
nation, to war upon the Greeks, who, he faid, were in- 
ferior to them in courage, and at that time in an imbecil 
condition. He likewiſe reminded them of the great wealth 
which the Greeks had amaſſed, of the numerous offerings 
in their temples, and of their gold and filver ornaments. 
By this means he perſuaded the Gauls to attack the 
Greeks, and joined to himſelf both other principal per- 
ſons of that nation, and Acichorus. The Gallic army, 
in this third expedition, conſiſted of one hundred and 
fifty-two thouſand. foot and twenty thouſand four hun- 
dred horſe: and both horſe and foot confiſted of vahant 
ſoldiers. However, the true number of theſe forces was 
ſixty-one thouſand two hundred. For two ſervants fol- 
lowed each horſeman, who were themſelves good ſoldiers, 
and rode on horſeback. Theſe, when their maſters were 
in the midſt of an engagement, ſtood in the rear of the 
army, and if their maſters happened to loſe their borſes 
ſupplied 
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ſupplied them with freſh ones. When any maſter too fell, 
one of theſe ſervants fought in his ſtead ; and if he like- 
wiſe fell, there was a third ready to ſucceed him. If the 
maſter happened to be wounded, one of his ſervants im- 
mediately led him out of the field of battle, and the other 
filled up the place of his wounded maſter. It appears to 
me, that the Gauls adopted this plan in imitation of the 
Perſians, who always have in their armies a ſelect band of 
ten thouſand men whom they call the immortals. There 
is this difference however between the two, that the 
Choſen band among the Perſians attacks the enemy in the 
place of thoſe that have been ſlain, after the engagement: 
but the Gauls order their ſelect company to ſupply the 
place of the dead or wounded during the engagement. 
This mode of fighting they call in their native tongue, 
Trimarciſias: for the name of a horſe with the Gauls is 
Marcas. With ſuch preparations, therefore, and with ſuch 
conceptions, Brennus marched into Greece, 


\ 


CHAP. XX. 


Bur u the Greeks, though they were in 2 perfectly de- 
ſponding condition, yet were impelled by the ſtrength of 
fear to give the neceſſary aſſiſtance to their country. For 
they now clearly ſaw, that the preſent conteſt was not 
for liberty, as it was formerly with the Perſians; and that 
if they ſhould even give both land and water to the enemy, 
they could not hope for ſecurity in future. They called 
to mind too the calamities which they endured through 
the Barbarians, when they formerly made incurſions on 
the Macedonians, Thracians, and Pæonians z and had 
| _ learnt 
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learnt from report, how injuriouſly the Gauls had treated 
the Theſſalians at that time. It was therefore the unani- 
mous opinion both of individuals and cities, that they 
muſt either periſh, or fubdue the enemy. Any one wha 
is ſo diſpoſed, may cally enumerate thoſe Grecian cities 
which oppoſed Xerxes at Thermopylæ, and thoſe which 
took up arms againſt the Gauls. For the Greeks that 
marched againſt the Mede were theſe : The Lacedæmo- 
nians, who were not more than three hundred, under the 
command of Leonidas; five hundred of the Tegeatæ, and 
as many from Mantinea. - One hundred and twenty Or- 
chomenians were ſent from Arcadia : a thouſand from the 
other cities of Arcadia : eighty from Mycena : and twa 
hundred from Phlius. The Corinthians ſent twice this 
number. There were ſeven hundred from Bceotia : and 
from Theſpia and Thebes four hundred. Five hyndred of 
the Phocenſes guarded the paſſages of mount Oeta. And 
ſuch was the number of the forces that aſſembled on this 
occaſion, according to the general opinion of the Greeks, 
For Herodotus does not mention the number of the Lo- 
crians wha live under the mountain Cnemis ; but only _ 
| fays, that the Grecks aſſembled together from all their 

| Cities on this occaſion. We may however conjecture the 
number of theſe very near the truth. For the Athenians in 
the battle at Marathon oppoſed the enemy with not more 
than nine thouſand men, in which, thoſe whoſe age ren- 
dered them uſeleſs for the purpoſes of war, and ſervants 
were ranked. It follows, therefore, that the band of 
Loerians which came to Thermopylz, could not at the 
moſt amount to more than ſix thouſand men. And hence, 
the whole army muſt have amounted to da thouſand 
two 8 men. | 


But 
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But it appears, that ſome of thoſe who guarded the 
Thermopylæ left their ſtation. For, indeed, none but the 
Lacedzmonians, Theſpians, and Þ;ycenzans waited the 
event of the war. Again, the following Grecian cities 
ſent a guard to Thermopylæ againſt the Barbarians, who 
marched an army from the extremities of the ocean againſt 


Greece. The Bceotians ſent ten thouſand heavy-armad 


ſoldiers, and five hundred horſe, - Theſe were under the 
command of four leaders called Bceotarchs, viz. Cephiſſo- 
dotus, Thearidas, Diogenes, and Lyſander. The Phocenſes 
ſent five hundred horſe and three thouſand foot, and theſe 
were commanded by Critobulus and Antiochus. Midias 
led ſeven hundred foot ſoldiers of the Locrians near the 
iſland Atalanta : but theſe people had not any equeſtrian 
forces. Four hundred heavy-armed foot were ſent by the 
Megarenſes : and Megareus led the horſe of theſe people. 
But the forces of the Ætolians both ſurpaſſed the reſt in 
number, and in warlike ſkill. The number of their horſe 
is nof known ; but that of their heavy-armed foot was 
| ſeven thouſand, and of their light-armed ninety. Theſe 
were commanded by Polyarchus, Polyphron, and Lacrates. 
Calippus the ſon of Moerocles led the forces of the Athe- 
nians, as I have before ſhewn. Theſe forces conſiſted in 
the firſt place of all the three-oared galleys which could 
be procured; in the next place of five hundred horſe; 
and in the third place of a thouſand foot. The Athenians 
too, on account of their ancient dignity, had the command 
of all theſe forces. 
Kings too ſent mercenary troops: at of theſe fire 
hundred came from Macedonia, and as many from Aſia. 
Ariſtodemus the Macedonian was ſent as a commander 
of the auxiliary forces, by king Antigonus; and Telefar- 
chus, 
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chus, who belonged to the Syrians near the river Orontes, 
Was ſent as a commander by Antiochus from Aſia. Theſe 
forces being aſſemble, at Thermopylz, as ſoon as it was 
known that the army of the Gauls had fixed their camps 
in the borders of Magneſia and Phthiotis, they ſent a thou- 

ſand light-armed ſoldiers, and a choſen body of horfe to the 
river Sperchius, that the Barbarians might not paſs over 
the river without fighting their way, and being expoſed 
to the danger of a defeat. Theſe forces, therefore, when 
they came to the Sperchius, deſtroyed the bridges which 
- the Gauls had raiſed on it, and fixed their camps on the 
banks of the river. Brennus, indeed, was not unſkilled in 
warlike affairs, but for a Barbarian ſufficiently acute, and 
experienced in the ſtratagems of war. On the following 
night, therefore, leaving that part of the river on which 
he had raiſed the bridges, he ſent ten thouſand ſoldiers, 
who were ſkilled in ſwimming, and remarkably tall (for 
the Gauls in general ſurpaſs other men in ſtature) to the 
lower parts of the river, that the Greeks might not per- 

ceive them as they were paſling over; and beſides this, 
he knew that the river in this part ſpread itſelf widely 
over the plains, and produced a marſh and lake inſtead 
of a ſtrong and narrow ſtream, In the night, therefore, 
his forces ſwam over the marſhy part of the river, ſome 
of them uſing their ſhields, which they call hureoi, for 
rafts, while others, who were taller than the reſt, waded 


through with their feet. The Greeks on the banks of the 


Sperchius, as ſoon as'they underſtood that the Barbarians 


| had paſſed over the marſhy part of the river, imer 
marched back to their army. | 


| CHAP. 


CHAP. XXI. 


* 


B RENNUS after this ordered the inhabitants near 
the bay of Maliacus to join_the Sperchius by a bridge. 


This they accompliſhed with great celerity, both through 


fear of Brennus, and through the deſire of haſtening the 
departure of the Barbarians, as there was reaſon to ex- 
pect they would greatly injure them if they ſtaid long 
in theſe parts. - Brennus, therefore, as ſoon as he had 


paſſed over the river by bridges, led his army to Heraclea, 


depopulated the country, and flew the men that he found 


in the fields. He did not however take the city, becauſe . 
in the year prior to this event, the Ætolians compelled 


the Heracleotz to become a part of their dominions, and 


in conſequence of this defended their city at that time 


with great alacrity, conſidering it as a place which be- 


longed to themſelves as much as to the Heracleotz. But 


Brennus did not beſtow much pains in endeavouring to 
take this city, but employed himſelf priacipally in taking 
care to prevent thoſe who guarded the walls of Heraclea, 
from hindering his march to that part of Greece which 
is within Thermopylæ. Leaving therefore Heraclea, and 
learning from certain fugitives the number of the forces 
' which had aſſembled from the ſeveral cities of Greece, 
he deſpiſed the Grecian army, and determined to come 
to an engagement on the following day at ſun-riſe 


neither employing any Grecian prophet, nor performing any of 


the ſacred ceremonies of his own country, if, indeed, the 
Gauls knew any thing of the divining art, The Greeks 
drew 
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drew up in order of battle with filence and great tegu⸗ | 
larity. And when the two armies came to a cloſe engages 
ment, the Grecian foot ran ſo far beyond their ſtation, 
that they cauſed confuſion in their own phalanx z but the 
| light-armed troops remaining in their proper ranks, diſ- 
chãärged at the enemy their darts, arrows, and ſlings. 
The horſe in each army was perfectly uſeleſs, and this 
hot only through the narrow paſſages of the mountain, 
which they call gates, but through the ſmoothneſs and 


80 lipperinefs of the ground, from its rocky nature, and 


from frequent and abundant inundations of rivers: The 
armour of the Gauls too was inferior in ſtrength to that 
of the Greeks; for they had no other defence for their 
bodies than thoſe ſhields which they call hh rei: and what 
was of ſtill greater conſequence, the Gauls were far in- 
ferior in military experience to their enemies. However, 
in battle they ruſhed on the Greeks with a degree of 
anger and fury reſembling the attacks of wild beaſts ; ſo 
that their rage, while life remained, ſuffered no abate- 
ment, though they were maimed by the battle-ax, cut 

down with the ſword, or pierced with arrows and darts. 
Some of them, too, when wounded, ſent back the darts 
which they tore from their wounds on the Greeks, or 
pierced with theſe darts the Greeks that ſtood near them. 
In the mean time the three-oared galleys of the Athenians 
could ſcarcely, and not without danger, diſcharge their 
miſfive weapons of every kind at the enemy, owing to 
their ſailing through mud, becauſe the river was at a great 


_ diſtance from the ſea, and being obliged to bring their 
veſſels very near the Barbarians. But the Gauls being 
wearied in a ſtill greater degree than the Greeks, becaufe 
in thoſe narrow paſſages they were unable to accompliſh 

: . any, 
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m thing of importance, and ſuffering every inconveni- 


ence, were ordered by their commanders to retreat td 
their camps. This they began to put-in execution in 4 


very diſordered and tumultuous manner, many of them 


ruſhing againſt each other; and many falling into the 


marſh, and diſappearing, ' abſorbed by the mud; ſo that 
they ſuffered no leſs a loſs in retreating, than in the 


vigour of the engagement, 


On that day the valour of the Athenians caſes” 
that of the other Greeks : and of the Athenians, Cydias, | 
who was quite a youth, and who had never been in an 


engagement before, gave ſpecimens of ſuperior courage. 
This youth being ſlain by the Gauls, his kindred dedi- 
cated his ſhield to Jupiter the Liberator with this in- 
ee * f | 1 


« This Wield t to Jove now ſacred, yet deſires 
The blooming youth of Cydias fam'd : © 
On his left arm this ſhield he bravely * 
When Mars impetuous tam'd the Gauls.“ 


This inſcription remained till the ſoldiers of Sylla took 


the ſhield from the porch of Jupiter the Liberator, toge- 
ther with other offerings of the Athenians. And ſuch 


was the battle at the. Thermopylz. But on the next day 


the Greeks buried their dead, and took away the armour 


of the Barbarians that fell in the engagement. The Gauls, 
however, did not demand any truce that they might bury 
their dead; and plainly evinced, that they conſidered it as 


a matter of no conſequence, whether the bodies of the 


lain were buried in the ground, or torn in pieces by ſuch 
wild beaſts and birds, as fight with each other for the 


bodies of the dead. It appears to me, that a twofold 5 


reaſon may be aſſigned, why they are thus careleſs as to 
W i _ the 
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the interment of che flain; a deſire of terrifying their 

enemies by this ſpecimen of their ferocity z and their want 

of commiſegation for the dead. In this engagement forty 

of the Greeks fell, but the number of the Barbarians that 

were {lain cannot be accurately aſcertained, becauſe many 
of them were ſwallowed ** in rhe mud. | 


CHAP. XXII. 


| O N the ſeventh day after the battle, a part of the 
Gallic army endeavoured to aſcend the mountain Oeta, 
in that part of it which is near Heraclea. But the path 
here was very narrow, beyond which were the ruins of 
Trachis; and beyond Trachis there was a temple of Mi- 
nerva, which contained ſacred offerings. The Gauls how- 
ever hoped they ſhould be able to aſcend Oeta through 
this narrow path, and at the ſame time plunder the tem- 
ple of Minerva. That guard, however, which was under 

the command of Teleſarchus vanquiſhed the Barbarians, 
though Teleſarchus himſelf fell in the engagement, a man 
remarkably zealous in the cauſe of Greece. But when 
the other commanders of the Barbarians were terrified by 
the valour of the Greeks, and began to deſpair of ſucceſs 
in future, as they ſaw that all their preſent undertakings 
were adverſe, Brennus conſidered that, if he could but 
force the Ætolians to return home, he ſhould eaſily finiſh 
his war on the Greeks. Having therefore choſen forty 
thouſand foot and eight hundred horfs out of his whole 
army, he gave the command of theſe forces to Oreſtorius 
and Combutis, and ordered them firſt of all to paſs into 
3 LE hes Theſlaly | 
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Theſſaly over the bridges of the Sperchius, and after- 
wards invade Ztolia. Theſe to commanders, Oreſtorius 
and Combutis, afted towards the Callienſes in @ manner the 


mot impious abe ever heard of, and at the ſame time in ho 


reſdect fimilar to the daring ' wickedneſs of men. For they 
flew all the males in the city, young as well as old, together 
avith infants at their mothers breaſts ; and drank the bl:od 
and ate the fleſh of ſuch infants as the nutriment of 1 milk had 
rendered in a more thriving condition. On this occaſion, futh 
ꝛbomen and virgins in the flower of their age, as were of a 


ſuperior courage, dęſtroyrd themſelves; but the Barbariahs ; 


treated ſuch as ſurvived | with the utmoſt- inſolence and vio- 


lence, as being a nation en incapable 4 pity, and aver/e | 


to love. | 
Many indeed of theſe women voluntarily ruſhed on 
the ſwords of the Gauls. Others again, not long after, 
died through hunger and wakefulneſe, in conſequence of 
the inſolence and violence of the Barbarians, who ſome- 
times ſatisfied their luſt on the bodies of the dying, and 


' ſometimes on the bodies of the dead. But the Etolians 


having learnt from certain meſſengers the calamities which 


had befallen their country, immediately with all poſſible 
celerity led back their forces from Thermopylz to Ætolia; 


being enraged at the ſufferings of the Callienſes, and de- 
firing to ſave thoſe cities which had not yet experienced 
the fury of the barbarous enemy. All that were of an 


age capable of bearing arms came into the camps of the 
Etolians from all their cities; and with theſe old men 


were mingled, who were impelled both by neceſſity 


and their priſtine courage. The women, too, who were 


more enraged againſt the Gauls than the men, voluntarily 


' took arms againſt them. But the Barbarians, as ſoon as | 


M2 | they 
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164 THE DESCRIPTION 
they had plundered the houſes and temples, and had ſet 
the city Callion on ſire, returned the ſame way as they 
came to their own people; and the Patrenſes alone of all 
the Achaians, that aſſiſted the Ætolians, oppoſed the Bar- 
barians with their armed forces, in the uſe of which they 
were very ſkilful. However, they were greatly oppreſſed, 
both by the multitude of the Gauls, and deſpair of ſucceſs. 
But then the Ætolians both men and women, placing them- 
. ſelves in every part of the road, pierced the Gauls with 
their darts, which it was no difficult matter to accompliſh, 
. becauſe the Barbarians had no other defence chan that of 
their thureoi. At the ſame time they eaſily avoided the 
. Gauls when they were purſued by them, and, when the 
Gauls abandoned the purſuit, again eagerly attacked them. 
Indeed, the Callienſes, though the injuries which they ſuſ- 
' tained from the Gauls were ſo great, that what Homer 
aſſerts of the Læſtrygons and Cyclops ought not to be 
reckoned fabulous, were at the ſame time juſtly revenged 
on their enemies. For out of that great multitude of Gauls, 
which amounted to forty thouſand eight hundred men, 
; ſcarcely the half eſcaped to the camps at 'T hermopyle. 3 
But the tranſactions of the Greeks at Thermopylæ at 
| the ſame time were as follow : There are two paths 
through the mountain Oeta: one of theſe, which i 13 above 
Trachis, is very craggy and ſteep ; but the other, which is 
through AXnianz, may be eaſily paſſed by foot ſoldiers. 
It was through this that the Mede Hydarnes once led his 
forces, and came behind the Greeks that were commanded 
by Leonidas. They underſtood that the Heracleotz and 
Enianæ were leading Brennus through this path, not 
from any malevolence to the Greeks, but in conſequence 
of being convinced that it would be a great undertaking, 
| 48 
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if chey could induce the Barbarians to leave their ;oontherg = 
before it was ruined. Hence, Pindar appears to:me to 
have ſpoken truly, when he ſays, that every one feels the 
weight of his own calamities, but 1s not affected with the 
| ſufferings of others. At that time, therefore, the promiſe 
of the Ænianæ and Heracleotz rouſed the courage of 
Brennus, who leaving Acichorius in his camps, and. in- 
forming him that it would be proper for him to attack 
the enemy, when he was certain that he was aſſaulting 
them behind with a choſen band of forty thouſand men, 
marched through the mountain Oeta. It happened, how- ' 

ever, on that day, that the mountain was covered with 

ſuch a thick miſt, that the ſun was darkened, ſo that the 
Phocenſes, who guarded that paſſage of the mountain, did 
not perceive the Barbarians till they were quite near 
them. Hence, ſome began to engage the Gauls, and 
others ſtrenuouſly ſuſtained their attacks; but being at 
length vanquiſhed, they were compelled to abandon their 
poſt. With great celerity, therefore, before Greece was 
entirely ſurrounded by the Gauls, they returned to their 
allies, and informed them of the impending danger. The 

_ Athenians, immediately on this information, received into 
their galleys the Grecian forces at Thermopyle, who af- 

_ terwards returned to their reſpective countries. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Bur Brennus, waiting no longer than till Acichorius 
with his forces came from the camp, marched as ſoon as 
he joined him to Delphos. The inhabitants on this oc- 
cation fled to the oracle: and the god ordered them to 
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166 THE DESCRIPTION 
lay afide their fear, and promiſed them that he would de- 
fend his own. The Grecian cities that fought on this oc- 
caſion in order to take vengeance on the enemies of the 
god were theſe: The Phocenſes from all their cities; 
four hundred heavy-armed ſoldiers from Amphiſſa. From 
the Etolians, a few. only afſembled at firſt, when they 
were told of the march of the Barbarians, but afterwards 
Philomelus led one thouſand two. hundred. Of the Æto- 
lians, ſuch as were the moſt vigorous turned themſelves 
to the army of Acichorius. They did not however come 
to any engagement with the Gauls, but moleſted the rear 
of their army as they were marching, plundered their 
baggage, and flew thoſe that defended it. And by this 
means the march of the Barbarians was impeded. But 
Acicho:ias left a part of his forces at Heraclea, for the 
purpoſe of defending the riches i in his camp. The army 
of Brennus, therefore, was oppoſed by the Greeks that 
aſſembled together at Delphos. And the god at this time 
ſhewed that he was adverſe to the Barbarians, by prodigies 
the moſt conſpicuous of any that we are acquainted with, 
For all that part of the earth which was occupied by the 
army of the Gauls, was violently ſhaken for the greater 
part of the day, and this was accompanied with continued 
thunder and lightning. The Gauls in conſequence of this 
were greatly terrified, and rendered incapable of hearing 
the orders of their commanders. The lightning too that 
deſtroyed any individual, burnt at rhe fame time thoſe 
that were near him, together with their arms. Beſides all 
this, the ſpectres of heroes were then ſeen—Hyperochus, 
Laodocus, and Pyrrhus and the fourth of theſe, accord- 
ing to the Delphi, was Phylacus, who was a native of 
their city. 


In 


OF GREECE. „ 
In this engagement, however, many of the Phocenſes 
fell, and among theſe Aleximachus, who in the vigour of 
his age, the ſtrength of his body, and the ardour of his 
zeal, ſurpaſſed all the Greeks. The Phocenſes afterwards' 
ſent his image to Apollo at Delphos. And fuch was the 
- terror and flaughter to which the Gauls were expoſed in' 
the day- time; but during the night they ſuffered ſtill 
more ſeverely. For the weather was vehemently cold, 
| and this was accompanied with ſnow. Large ſtones, too, 
and fragments of rocks torn from Parnaſſus, fell on the 
Barbarians, as the deſtined mark at which they aimed. 
Nor was it only one or two that died by this means; but 
thirty, or ſtill more, as they ſtood upon guard or flept in 
the ſame place, were at once daſhed in pieces by the fall- 
ing rocks. As ſoon as it was day too the Greeks poured 
out of Delphos: and of theſe ſome marched in a direct 
line to the army of the enemy; but the Phocenſes, as 
being better acquainted with the nature of the place, de- 
ſrended through the ſnow down the precipiees of Parnaſ- 


fus, and, attacking the Gauls behind, pierced the Barba» - 


rians with their darts and arrows in perfect ſecurity. But 


when the two armies began to engage, the ſoldiers about 


Brennus, as they were the talleſt and ſtrongeſt of the 
 Gauls, vigorouſly reſiſted the Greeks; and though darts 


were hurled at them on all fides, and they ſuffered greatly 
by the cold, eſpecially ſuch as were wounded, yet they 


ſtood their ground, till Brennus, through ſome wounds 
which he had received, was carried out of the battle on 
the point of expiring. For then the Barbarians: being 
preſſed on every ſide by the Greeks, were ſorced unwil- 
lingly | to retreat, and flew thoſe of their own party, who 
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through the wounds and weakneſs of their bodies, wore 
unable to follow them, 

The Gauls too were obliged i to fx their ſs in 7 = N 
place where the night came upon them during their 
flight: and in the night they were ſeized with a panic 
terror. For dread which is produced from no apparent 
cauſe, is ſaid to be ſent by Pan. This terror ſeized the 
army of the Barbarians about midnight: and at firſt a 
few of them were agitated with ſuch irrational fear, that 
they ſeemed to themſelves to hear the ſound. of horſes. 
advancing towards them, and to perceive the approach of 

the enemy. Not long aſter the whole army was infected 
with the ſame. ſtupid. fear. In conſequence of this they 
haſtily took up their arms; and a diſagreement. arifing 
among them, they. mutually flew each other, through the 
darkneſs of the night, and their inſane terror, neither un- 
derſtanding their native language, nor recognizing the 
countenances of each other, nor the figure of their ſhields; 
but each party fancied that the troops which it oppoſed 
were Greeks, and that the arms which they ſaw, and the 
voices which they heard, were Grecian. And this inſanity, 
which was ſent by divinity, cauſed a great multitude of 
the Gauls to ſlaughter each other. This maſſacre too 
was firſt of all perceived by thoſe Phocenſes who were 
left in the fields to guard the cattle and the Greeks were 
informed by theſe of what had happened to the Barbarians 
in the night. The courage of the Phocenſes, therefore, 
being rouſed by this intelligence, they ruſhed with greater 
alacrity on the Gauls, placed a ſtronger guard over their 
cattle, and were careful that no proviſion ſhould be taken 
from their ficlds without an n engagement enſuing, In con- 
| ſequetice 
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ſequence of this, the whole army of the Gauls laboured | 


under an extreme. want of corn and every kind of nu- 
triment. "PRE 


But the multitude. of the Gauls * 1 in Phocis Fan 
battle was not much. leſs than fix thouſand : thoſe that 


panic terror, were more than ten thouſand ; and a like 


number periſhed by famine. And this information re- : 


ſpecting the Gauls, was obtained by means of men who 


were ſent by the Athenians to conſult the Delphic oracle. 


The Bœotians likewiſe joined themſelves to thoſe Athe- 
nians, who having moved their camps, marched through 
Bœotia: and both theſe following the Barbarians, perpe- 
tually cut off by ſtratagem thoſe that were in the rear of 
their army,- The forces of Acichorius' were not able to. 


join thoſe that fled with Brennus till the night preceding. | 


their flight, Tor tle Mtolans, by continually infeſting 


them with their darts, and every kind of miſſive weapon 
that came to hand, rendered their march flow : and hence, | 


no great multitude of them eſcaped to the camp near 
Heraclea. With reſpect to Brennus, there was reaſon to 
hope that he would not die of his wound: but they 
ſay, that through fear of his fellow citizens, and tilt 
more through ſhame that he had been the cauſe of the 
Gauls ſuffering ſuch calamities in Greece, he voluntarily 
deſtroyed himſelf by drinking pure wine. After his 
death, the Barbarians with great difficulty reached the 


river Sperchius, in conſequence of the violent manner in 


| which they were attacked by the Ztolians. And when 
they arrived at the Sperchius, the Theſſalians and Ma- 
lienſes made ſuch a ſlaughter of them, that not one was 


left to return home, This war of the Gauls againſt the 
Greeks, 


” 


. 


were deſtroyed by cold in the night, and afterwards by. 
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Greeks, and the deſtruQion of them which enficf in 
confequence of it, happened when Anaxicrates was the 
Athenian archon, and in the ſecond-year of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth Olympiad, in which Ladas Ægienſis 
conquered in the ſtadium. But in the following year, in 
which Democles was the Athenian archon, the Gauls 


again paſſed over into Aſia. And ſuch is the 1 ac | 
nt Oe" the cer; of this war. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


In the veſtibule of the Delphic temple, precepts uſeful _ 
to the conduct of human life are written. Theſe were 
compoſed by men who are called wiſe by the Greeks, viz. 
from Ionia, by Thales the Mileſian, and Bias Prienenſis: 
from the Zolians in Leſbos, Pittacus the Mitylenzan : 
from the Dorians in Aſia, Cleobulus the Lindian : beſides 
theſe, Solon the Athenian, and Chilon the Spartan: and 
for the ſeventh, Myſon the Chenean enumerates Plato the 
fon of Ariſton, inſtead of Periander the ſon of Cypſelus. 
Formerly the village Chenæ in the mountain Oeta was in- 
habited. Theſe wiſe men therefore coming to Delphos, de- 
dicated to Apollo thoſe celebrated ſentences, Know thyſel 5 
and Nothing immoderately : and theſe ſentences they wrote 
in the veſtibule of the temple. You may ſee too here a 
brazen ſtatue of Homer on a pillar ; and on it the following 
oracle of Apollo reſpecting Homer is inſcribed:“ Bleſſed 
and unfortunate; for thou art born to each of theſe. En- 
quire after thy country; for thou haſt a maternal, but not 
a paternal land. The iſland los is thy mother's country, 
which 
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which {hall receive thee when dead. But guard apainſt 
the ænigma of boys.“ The Ietæ too ſhew the ſepulchre 
of Homer in the iſland, and in a feparate place the tomb 
of Clymene, who, they fay, was the mother of Homer. 

The Cyprians, however, for they contend that Homer was 
born among them, ſay that his mother was Themiſto, a 
native of their country: but Euclus thus propheſies con- 
cerning his origin: © Then in the ſea-girt Cyprus a 
mighty poet ſhall ariſe, whom the divine Themiſto ſhall 
bring forth in the wealthy fields of Salamis. But he de- 
parting from Cyprus, and failing on the deep, ſhall fing 
the firſt of all men the calamities of ſpacious Greece, and, 
ſhall 5 himſelf immortal, and free from the ene 
of age.“ | | 
This account of Homer I have given in conſequence 
of what J have heard from others, and from what 1 
have read in oracles : for I have written nothing which 
is the reſult of my own opinion, either concerning his | 
country or age. In the temple itſelf there is an altar of | 
Neptune, becauſe the moſt ancient oracle was the pro- 
perty of this god. There are likewiſe two ſtatues of the | 
Parcæ; but Jupiter Moiragetes, or the leader of the Fates, | 
1s diene inſtead of the third of the Parcæ. Apollo 
Moiragetes too ſtands near them. You may alfo ſee here a 
hearth, upon which the prieſt of Apollo flew Neoptolemus 
the ſon of Achilles, of whoſe death I have elſewhere made 
mention, Not far from hence there is a throne of Pin- 
dar, upon which, they ſay, Pindar ſat whenever he came 
to Delphos, and ſang the verſes which he compoſed 
in honour of Apollo. In the moſt inward part of the 
temple, into which but few are admitted, there is another 
golden ſtatus of Apollo, On leaving the temple, and 


turning 
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turning to the left hand, you will ſee an incloſure, which 
contains the tomb of Neoptolemus the ſon of Achilles, 
to whom the Delphi perform funeral ſacrifices every year. 
On aſcending. from this monument, you will ſee a ſtone 
of a moderate ſize. This they anoint with oil every day, 
aud during every feſtival cover it with new-ſhorn wool. 
They are of opinion reſpecting this tone, that it was 
given to Saturn as a ſubſtitute for the infant Jupiter, and 
that he-afterwards threw it up by a vomit. On leaving 
this ſtone, and directing your courſe as if back again to 
the temple, you will ſee a fountain which is called Caſſotis 
There is a wall of a moderate ſize before it: and through 
the wall there is a paſſage of aſcent to the fountain. They 
fay, that the water of this fountain merges itſelf in the 
earth, and cauſes the women in the adytum of the god 
to poſſeſs prophetic powers. They add, that the foun- 
tain was denominated from one of the nymphs about 
Parnaſſus. 


CHAP. XV. 


Bxxoxp the 8 Caſſotis there is a building 
which contains the pictures of Polygnotus, which were 
dedicated by the Gnidians. 'The Delphi call this building 
Leſche ; becauſe formerly men uſed to diſcuſs ſerious and 
trifling affairs in it. Homer, in the abuſive. ſpeech of 
Melantho to Ulyſſes, evinces that there were many ſuch 
places in every part of Greece: 


Hence to the Leſche, from the midnight air, 

| Or ſome black forge the vagrant's haunt repair.“ 
On entering this building, you will ſee on the left hand of 

the 


4 
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che wall the ſubverſion · of Troy, and the Greeks failing to 


their native land. Menelaus too is repreſented on board 
his ſhip preparing to depart from Troy; and in the ſhip 
boys and men are ſeen ſtanding together. In the middle 


of che ſhip the pilot Phrontis is repreſented diſtributing 
the contoi, or bargemen's poles. Homer, indeed, among other 
things which he makes Neſtor ſay to Telemachus, repre- 
ſents him aſſerting of Phrontis, that he was the ſon of 
Oneſtor, that he was the. pilot of Menelaus, that he was 
moſt ſkilful in his art, and that he died when they had 
failed beyond the promontory Sunium in the Attic land. 
Neſtor too relates, that Menelaus failed with him to that 
Place, and that he ſtaid there till they had raiſed a tomb, 

and performed ſuch funeral honours as are uſually paid 
to the dead. Menelaus therefore is painted in this picture. 
Beneath him Ithzmenes is painted, carrying a certain gar- 
ment, together with Echocax deſcending by a naval ladder 
to the ſea with a brazen urn. Polites, Strophius, and Al- 
phius are repreſented taking down the tent of Menelaus, 


which is not far from the ſhip; and Amphialus | is ſeen 


taking down another tent, 


A boy fits at the feet of 3 but e 25.00 - 


inſcrip:ion on him. Phrontis is the only perſon in this 
group that has a beard; and Polygnotus learnt his name 
alone from the Odyſley ; for it appears to me, that the 
other names are his .own invention. Briſeis too is repre- 
ſented in this picture; above her ſtands Diomed, and near 


both of them Iphis; and they are in the attitude of per- 


ſons admiring the form of Helen. Helen herſelf is ſeated; 
and near her ſtands Eurybates, who, as we may conjec- 


ture, was the herald of Ulyſſes. He is however without 
a beard. There are beſides two maid ſervants, Electra 
5 1 and 
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and Pahthalis, the latter of whom ſtands by Helen, and 
the former is repreſented faſtening the ſhoes of her mit- 
treſs. Theſe names too are different from thoſe which are 
adopted by Homer in the Iliad, where he deſcribes Helen 
and her maids on the walls of Troy. A man clothed in. 
purple, and extremely ſorrowful, fits above Helen: and 
before you read the inſeription, you may eaſily conjecture 

chat this is Helenus. Near Helenus Meges ſtands. His 
arm is wounded, agrecably to the account given of him 
by Leſcheus Pyrrhæus, the ſon of Æſchylenus, in his poem 
on the deſtruction of Troy. This Leſcheus informs us, 
that he was wounded by the Argive Admetus in that 
battle which the Trojans fought in the night. Lycomedes 
che ſon of Creon ſtands near Meges. He is repreſented 
wounded in the wriſt : and, according to Leſcheus, he re- 
ceĩved this wound from Agenor. It is evident, therefore, 
thatPolygnotus would not have painted him in this manner, 
unleſs he had read the poetical compoſitions of Leſcheus. 
Lycomedes likewife received two wounds beſides this, one 
in the foot, and the other in the head: and theſe Poly- 
gnotus has repreſented in the picture. Euryalus, too, the 
ſon of Meciſteus, appears with two wounds, one in the 
head, and the other in the wriſt. All theſe are above 
| Helen in the picture. After Helen, Æthra the mother of 
Theſeus is painted, with her hair ſhaven off to her ſkin; 
together with Demophon the ſon of Theſeus, who is re- 


preſented conſidering whether it is poſſible for him to 


fave Zthra. The Argives fay, that Melanippus was the 
fon of Theſeus by the daughter of Synnis, and that he 
conquered in the race, when thoſe who are called the 
Epigonoi eſtabliſhed the ſecond Nemean ores _ 
Adraſtus. | | | add 

| Leſcheus 


OF GREECE. _ 
Leſcheus relates in his verſes, that when Troy was 
taken, Æthra eſcaped, and came to the camps of the 
Greeks ; that ſhe was there known by the ſons of Theſeus, 
and that Demophon requeſted her in marriage of Aga- 
memnon. That he indeed was willing to gratify Demophon, 
but that he ſaid he would not accompliſh their deſires, till 
he had gained the conſent of Helen. A herald therefort 
being ſent to Helen, found her diſpoſed to the match. 
Hence, in the picture, Eurybates appears addreſſing Helen 
on account of Æthra, and delivering to her the meſſage 
of Agamemnon. Trojan women too are repreſented in 
this picture in the habit of mourning captives. The firſt 
of theſe is Andromache with an infant at her. breaſt. 
Leſcheus ſays, that this infant was thrown from a tower, 
not indeed by the decree of the Greeks, but through the 
private hatred of Neoptolemus, who ordered him te be 
put to death. Medeſicaſte likewiſe is painted here, who 
was one of the baſtard daughters of Priam, who, accord-. 
ing to Homer, dwelt in the city Pedæum, and was mar- 
ried to Imbrius the ſon of Mentor. Andromache and 
Medeſicaſte are veiled : but Polyxena is painted with her 
hair platted after the manner of virgins. Poets ſing, and 
the pictures which I have ſeen at Athens, and Pergamus 
which is a city above Caicus, in which the calamities of 
Polyxena are painted, evince, that ſhe was flain at the 
tomb of Achilles. Polygnotus too has painted in the 
ſame picture, Neſtor with a hat on his head, and a ſpear ' 
in his hand. A horſe rolling in the duſt is ſeen near 
him. The ground on which the horſe lies is the ſea ſhore ; 
and the pebbles on the ſhore are repreſented. The re- 
mining part of the ground does not appear to 5: e 
the ſea ſhore, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


A BOVE thoſe women which are between Fihra ms 
"Neſtor, other captives are painted, viz. Clymene, Creuſa, 
Ariſtomache, and Xenodice. Steſichorus, in his poem 
on the deſtruction of Troy, ranks Clymene among the 
captives. In a ſimilar manner the poet Ennus ſays, that 
Ariſtomache was the daughter of Priam, and that ſhe was 


married to Critolaus the ſon of Icetaon. But I do not 


know of any poet, or proſe writer, that makes men- 
tion of Xenodice. It is ſaif of Creuſa, that ſhe was 
taken from the Greeks, and reſtored to liberty by the 
Mother of the Gods and Venus, and that ſhe was the wife 
of Eneas. Leſcheus, however, and the author of the 
Cyprian verſes, fay that Eurydice was the wife of Xneas. | 
Above theſe Deinomoe, Metioche, Piſis, and Cleodice 
are painted reclining on a bed. 'The name of one of theſe 
only is mentioned in the poem called he Small Iliad : 
and it appears to me, that Polygnotus invented the other 
names. Here too Epeus is painted, throwing down the. 
walls of Troy from their foundations. And the' only 
-thing above theſe is the head of the horſe Duratcus. Poly- 
poetes likewiſe the ſon of Pirithous is painted, having his 
head bound with a fillet. Acamas the fon of Theſeus 
ſtands by him with a helmet on his head, and a creſt 
on the helmet. Ulyſſes too is preſent, and is inveſted 
with a coat of mail. Ajax the ſon of Oileus approaches 
with a ſhield to the altar, in order to ſwear before he 
ones violence to Caſſandra. But Caſſandra fits on the 
round, | 


ground, holding the wooden image of Minerva, which ſhe 
tore from its baſis, when Ajax drew her from her ſup- 
plications at the altar. The ſons of Atreus likewiſe are 


painted with helmets on their heads. But on the ſhield a | 


of Menelaus there is a dragon, viz. the one that appeared 
as an omen during the ſacrifice at Aulis. Theſe adminiſter 
the oath to Ajax. Oppoſite to the horſe, Neoptolemus is 
beheld near Neſtor, ſlaying Elaſſus. This Elaſſus, whoever 


he was, reſembles a man nearly expiring. Neoptolemus 


too ſtrikes with his ſword Aſtynous, who has fallen on his 


knees, and who is mentioned by Leſcheus. Polygnotus, 
indeed, is the only one of the Greeks that has repreſented | 


Neoptolemus {till continuing to flay the Trojans; and his 
deſign in this was, that the whole picture might cor- 


reſpond to the tomb of Neoptolemus. Homer, indeed, 
every where calls Neoptolemus the ſon of Achilles; but 


the Cyprian verſes teſtify that he was called Pytrhus by 
'Lycomedes, and that the name of Neoptolemus was given 


to him by Phcenix, becauſe Achilles was "ay young when 
be firſt engaged in war. 


An altar too is painted here, and a little bay embracing 


| the altar through fear. On the altar there is a brazen 
coat of mail. At preſent the ſhape of ſuch coats of mail 
as this is very rare; but they were uſed in former times. 


In this coat of mail there are two pieces of braſs, one of 


which ſerves to faſten it to the breaſt, and the parts about 


the belly, and the other defends the back : the anterior 


part of this coat of mail they call gualon, and the hinder 
part proſegon. It appears too to be a ſufficient defence for 
the body without a ſhield. On this account, Homer re- 
preſents the Phrygian Phorcys fighting without a ſhield, 


| becauſe he uſed a 9 or hollow coat of mail, I be- 
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1 THE DESCRIPTION 

held the image of this coat of mail in the picture of 
Polygnotus. And in the temple of Epheſian Diana, Cal- 
liphon the Samian has painted certain women adapting 
the-hollow parts of a coat of mail to Patroclus. Polygnotus 
likewiſe has painted in this picture Laodice ſtanding be- 
yond the altar. I do not know of any poet that has 
mentioned her among the Trojan captives; and it ap- 
pears to me very probable that ſhe was diſmiſſed by the 
Greeks. Homer, indeed, in the Iliad, evinces that Mene- 
laus and Ulyſſes were entertained by Antenor, and that 
Laodice was married to Helicaon the ſon of Antenor. 
Leſcheus aſſerts, that Helicaon being wounded in the noc- 
turnal engagement, was known by Ulyſſes, and freed from 
the danger of the fight. It may therefore be eaſily be- 


lieved, that neither Agamemnon nor Menelaus would a& 


in an hoſtile manner towards the wife of Helicaon. How- 
ever, Eupherion Chalcidenſis aſſerts things reſpecting 
Laodice, which are utterly void of probability. After 
Laodice there is a ſtone prop, on which there is a brazen 
laver. Meduſa ſits on the ground, holding this prop with 
both her hands. Any one may rank Meduſa among the 
daughters of Priam, who has read the ode of Himeræus. 
Near Meduſa there is an old woman with her hair ſhaven 
to the ſkin; or perhaps this may be an eunuch. She 
holds a naked infant on her knees: and the infant is re- 
_ preſented holding his hand before his eyes, through fear. 


/ 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


: Wir H reſpect to the dead bodies in the pickute, one 
of them is Pelis, who is naked, and is thrown on his ſide. 


Beneath him Eioneus and Admetus lie, having on their 


coats of mail. Leſcheus informs us, that Eioneus was flain ; 
by Neoptolemus, and Admetus by Philoctetes. Above 
theſe there are other dead bodies. Under the laver Leo- 


critus the ſon of Polydamas lies, who was flain by Ulyſſes. 
Above Eioneus and Admetus is Corcebus the ſon of 


Mygdon. There is a noble monument of this Mygdon 
in the borders of the Ectorean Phrygians : and from him 
poets denominate the Phrygians, Mygdonians. Corcebus 


came to the wedding of Caſſandra z and, according to 


general report, was ſlain by Neoptolemus. Leſcheus ſays 


| that he was ſlain by Diomed. Above Corcebus are Priam, 
- Axion, and Agenor. Leſcheus informs us, that Priam was 


not flain at the altar of Hercean Jupiter, but being dragged | 
from the altar was beheaded by Neoptolemus, when he 
met him before the doors of the palace. With reſpect to 
Hecuba, Steſichorus, in his poem on the deſtruction of 


Troy, ſays that ſhe was tranſported by Apollo to Lycia. But 


Leſcheus ſays, that Axion was the ſon of Priam, and that 


he was lain by Eurypylus the ſon of Euzmon. The ſame 
poet too aſſerts that Neoptolemus flew Agenor. And 


hence it appears, that Echeclus the ſon of Agenor was 


ſlain by Achilles, and Agenor himſelf by Neoptolemus. 


Sinon the companion of Ulyſſes and Anchialus are car- 
rying out the dead body of Laomedon. Another dead 


; 4 is painted here, whoſe name is Ereſus, I do not 


N 2 | know 
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know of any poet that has mentioned Ereſus and Lao- 
medon in his verſes. . Here too the houſe of Antenor is 
repreſented ; and over the veſtibule of it the {kin of a 
leopard is ſuſpended. This was hung up as a ſignal to the 
. Greeks, that they ſhould not injure the houſe of Antenor. 
Theano likewiſe is painted with her ſons. One of theſe, 
| - Glaucus, ſits on a coat of mail joined together with hol- 
low parts; and Eurymachus fits on a ftone. Near him 
- ſtands Antenor, and after him follows Crino the daughter 
of Antenar. She holds in her arms an infant boy. All 
theſe are painted with ſorrowful countenances. Servants 
are placing a cheſt and other furniture on an afs: and a 
[Little boy ſits on the aſs. In this part of the Oey there 
is the n. elegy of Simonides: 


The ant Polygnotus, for his fire 
Who claims Aglaophon, in Thaſus born, 
Painted the captur'd. tower of Troy. 


e, CHAP. XXVII. 


| Tun W part of the — which i is on the left 
hand, repreſents Ulyſſes deſcending to Hades, that he may 
conſult the ſoul of Tireſias about his ſafe return to his na- 
tive country. The particulars of the painting are as fol- 
low: A river preſents itſelf to the view, which is evidently 
Acheron. Reeds are ſeen in this river, and fiſhes whoſe 
forms are ſo obſcure that you might conjecture they were 
| rather ſhadows than fiſhes. There is a ſhip too in this 
river, and a ferryman ſtanding by its oars. Polygnotus, as 


it appears to me, in this part of the picture had an eye to 


_— 
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the poem called Minyas, in which there are the Wand 
verſes upon Theſeus and Pirithous : 3 


8 40 Old Charon in his veſſel fill'd with e. 1 Opt 
Refus d theſe living heroes to admit.“ 5 < 


S 1 WP 


3 8 has repreſented Charon as an nol man, 


The perſons in this veſſel cannot be very clearly diſcerned, 
However, Tellis, who is very young, is among theſe, and 


Cleoboea as yet a virgin. On her knees ſhe ſupports a ciſta, 


er cheſt, reſembling ſuch as are uſed: in the ſolemn” ſeſ-. 


tivals of Ceres. With reſpect to Tellis, I have only heard 
thus much, that the poet Archilochus was his great 


grandſon. They ſay that Cleobcea. was the firſt that 
brought the myſteries of Ceres from the iſland Paros to 


Thaſus. On the banks of Acheron, an affair is repre- 


ſented, which deſerves to be particularly noticed. A little 
below Charon, a ſon who had behaved unjuſtly to his 
father, is ſtrangled by his father. For the ancients very 


much reyerenced their parents, as may be inferred from 


other examples, and from the aCtions of thoſe in Catana, 1 


who are called, the pious. For when this city was ſet on 


fire by mount Etna, theſe paid no attention to the pre- | 


ſeryation of their ſilyer and gold, but one of them took up 


his father in his arms, and the other his mother, and fled 


with them gut of the city. 1 Through the rapid fury hows 


their eſcape z yet notwithſtanding this, they did not leave 


their, parents, but paſſed through the ſtream of fire, which, 


as they ſay, ſeparated itſelf into two parts, and neither in- 
jured them nor their parents. Theſe youths are . at 
preſent honoured. by the Catanæans. | 


In this picture of Polygnotus, near che man She er 15 


his father, ; and 3 1s on this account puniſhed in Hades, there 
1 ü f * N 3 : 1s 
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is à man ſufferi ng puniſhment for facrilege. A woman 
well acquainted with- poiſons, and other inſtruments of 
_ puniſhment, is repreſented tormenting him, Men there: 
fore at that time were remarkably pious towards the 
gods: and this the Athenians evinced when they took the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter among the Syracuſans ; for 
they did not move any of the facred offerings, and ſuffered 
the Syracuſan prieſt who guarded the offerings ſtill” to 
continue his office. This too the Mede Datis evinced: 
for having found a ſtatue of Apollo in a Phoenician ſhip, 
he immediately gave it to the Tanagrzans to be carried 
back to Delium. So that at that time all men venerated 
2 divine nature; and Polygnotus well knowing this, 
painted the man ſuffering in Hades for ſacrilege. Above 
thoſe which we have now enumerated is Eurynomus, 
who, according to che Delphic interpreters of ſacred con- 
cerns, is one of the dæmons belonging to Hades, and who 
eats the fleſh of dead bodies, ſo as to leave the bones 
quite bare. However, neither Homer in the Odyfley, nor 
the poetical compoſition which i is called Minyz, nor the 
' verſes which are denominated Ne oftei, or the Return (for i in 
theſe there i is an account of Hades and its terrors), make 
any mention of the dæmon Eurynomus. I ſhall therefore 
deſcribe the figure of Eurynomus as he appears. in this 
picture. His colour is between azure and black, and is 
like that of flies which infeſt meat. He ſhews his teeth, 
and fits on the ſkin of a vulture. Auge and Iphimedea from 
Arcadia preſent themſelves to the view after Eurynomus. 
Auge came to Myſia, which is near Teuthras, and is ſaid 
to have brought forth a ſon the moſt like his father, of 
all the women with which Hercules was connected. But 
che Carians i in Myleffe pay great honours to Iphimedea. 

| + : | 1 CHAP. 
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 Avovs. thoſe which I have now — this hiding 
contains a repreſentation of the companions of Ulyſſes, 
Perimedes and Eurylochus, carrying victims; and theſe” 
are black rams. After theſe there is a man ſeated; and 
the inſcription ſhews that he is Oenus. He is repreſented 
twiſting a rope: and a female aſs ſtands by him, who eats 
the rope as faſt he twiſts it. They ſay that this Oenus 
was an induſtrious man, who had an expenſive wife; and 
that whatever he collected by his induſtry, the ſoon after 
found means to conſume. They are of opinion, therefore, 
that Polygnotus deſigned to repreſent this affair by the 

rope-maker and his aſs. I know, indeed, that the Ionians, 
when they ſee a man very induſtrious, but at the ſame 

time labouring without any emolument, ſay that he twiſts 

| the rope of Ocnus. Diviners, too, who propheſy from 
the flight of birds, call a certain bird Ocnus : and this 
bird is the largeſt and moſt beautiful of herons, and at the 
ſame time is very rare. Tityus too is painted in this picture; 
and is repreſented as no longer puniſhed, but perfectly 
| wearied out with uninterrupted puniſnment. There is 
| likewiſe a certain obſcure and imperfect image. On turn- 
ing your attention to the other parts of the picture, you 
will ſee Ariadne very near the man who twiſts the rope, 
| She fits on a rock, and looks at her ſiſter Phædra: and 
| her body is ſuſpended by a rope which ſhe holds with 
both her hands. Indeed the particulars reſpecting the 
death of Phædra are here ſignified in a more becoming 
manner. But Bacchus took away Ariadne from Theſeus, 
. * . eeither 
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either through the interference of ſome divine power, or 
by ſtratagem, as his naval forces were much ſuperior to 
thoſe of Theſeus. This Bacchus, too, in my opinion, was 


the ſame with the one who firſt led an army to the Indies, 
and firſt raiſed bridges over the Euphrates, in that part 


of. the city which is called Zeugma, and where even at 
preſent-a-rope-is preſerved, made of vine and ivy twigs, 
which Bacchus is ſaid to have uſed when he built the 
bridges. Many things indeed are reported concerning 
Bacchus, both by the Greeks and Egyptians, 

 . Under Phædra Chloris reclines on the knees of Thyia. 


He who aſſerts that a great friendſhip ſubſiſted between 


theſe. women, while living, will certainly not err. This 
Chloris was a native of Orchomenus in Bœotia: and it 
is ſaid by ſome that ſhe married Neleus the ſon of Nep- 
tune, at that time when Neptune had connection with 
Thyia. Procris the daughter of Erechtheus ſtands near 


Thyia: and after her you may ſee Clymene, with her back 


towards Thyia. In the poem called Noſtoi, it is ſaid that 
Clymene. was the daughter of Minyas, and that ſhe wag 


married to Cephalus the ſon of Deion, by whom ſhe had 


Iphiclus. Of Procris it is univerſally ſaid, that before 


Clymene ſhe was married to Cephalus, and that ſhe was 


ain by her huſband. In the more interior part of the 
piCture, after Clymene you may ſee the Theban Megara, 
who was the wife of Hercules. She was hbwever at 


length difmifſed by Hercules, in conſequence of his being 


deprived of all the children which he had by her, and be- 
lieving that his connection with her was inauſpicious. 
Above the heads of thoſe women we have juſt mentioned, 
is the daughter of Salmoneus ſitting on a ſtone. Eriphyle 
ſtands , and raiſes the extremities of her fingers 

through 


a . 


% 
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through her garment to her neck, You may conjeQure, | 
that ſhe holds a necklace in that hand which is concealed 
in the folds of the garment. Elpenor is repreſented above 
Eriphyle and Ulyſſes kneeling, and holding a ſword over 
a ditch. The prophet Tireſias approaches to the ditch : 

and after Tireſias, Anticlea the mother of Ulyſſes is ſeen- 
fitting on a ſtone. Elpenor is covered with a mat made 
of bulruſhes, after the manner of failors, inſtead of a gar- 

ment. Theſeus and Pirithous ſit on a chrone below Ulyſſes :- - 
and of theſe Theſeus holds the ſword of Pirithous, and 
his own ſword, in both his hands; but Pirithous looks at 
the ſwords, and ſeems to be indignant that he has no 
weapons to accompliſh his daring enterpriſe,  Panyaſis- 
aſſerts in his verſes, that Theſeus and Pirithous were not 
bound to the throne like captives, but that a ſtone grew 
to their ſkin, and ſerved inſtead of bonds. Homer in both 
his poems mentions the celebrated friendſhip of Theſeus 
ny Pirithous. For Ulyſſes thus ſpeaks to the ne A 


«Th illuſtrious Theſeus' and pirithous- ſhades, 5 1 
Fiam'd ſons of gods, I then perhaps had ſeen,” „ 


And i in the Iliad, Neſtor, when he exhorts denen 
and Achilles to lay aſide their enmity, thus ene $77 


« A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 
Such as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view! 
Lives there a chief to match Pirithous' . 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathleſs name, 
Theſeus endued with more than mortal might, 
Or Polyphemus like the gods in ſight?? | 
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Arr TER theſe 0 oh 8 che daughters of 


Pandarus. Homer, in the ſpeeches of Penelope, ſays, that | 


through the anger of the gods, their parents died while 
they were virgins, and that thus becoming orphans they 
were educated by Venus. That they likewiſe received other 
benefits from other goddeſſes; as for inſtance, ſufficient 
_ prudence. and beauty of form from Juno, tallneſs from 
Diana, and ſuch works as axe adapted to the female ſex 
from Minerva, Laſtly, that Venus aſcended to heaven, 
and obtained from Jupiter proſperous nuptials for the vir- 
gins; but that during the abſence of Venus they were 
ſeized by the harpies, and delivered up to the Furies. | 
And ſuch is the account given of them by Homer. But 
Polygnotus has crowned them with flowers, and has re- 
preſented them playing with dice. The names of theſe - 
women were Camiro and Clytie. It appears, teo, that 
their father Pandarus was a Mileſian, from Miletus a 
Cretan city, and the affociate of Tantalus, both in his 
theft, and fraudulent oath. After the daughters of Pan- 
darus, Antilochus is ſeen, with one of his feet on a ſtone, 
and holding his head with both his hands, Apgamemnon 
ſucceeds Antilochus ; and he is repreſented leaning with 


his left arm on a ſceptre, and holding a wand in his 


hands. Proteſilaus fits looking at Achilles; and-Patroclus 
ſtands above Achilles. All theſe are beardleſs except | 
Agamemnon. Phocus is painted above theſe, who appears 

to yo . a youth; 3 wich Iaſcus, who has a beard, 


and 


pr ee and this for the following reaſon: 
When Phocus the ſon of acus paſſed over bd 
Egina to that country which is now called Phocis, and 


obtained the government of that part of the continent, 


laſcus contracted a great friendſhip with him, and gave 


him things fuitable to his dignity, and a ſtone ſeal ſetin 
gold. But Phocus not long after this returning to gina, 


loſt his life through the ſtratagems of Peleus. On this 
account, therefore, in the picture, Iaſcus is deſirous that 


the ſeal may be conſidered as a monument of his friend» 


ſhip; and Phocus very readily ſuffers him to take it off 
his finger, that he may prove his friendſhip by ſhewing it. 


Above theſe is Mzra, fitting on a ſtone. In the poem 


called Noſtoi, it is ſaid that ſhe died while ſhe was a vir- 


gin; and that ſhe was the daughter of Proetus, who was 
the ſon of Therſander, and the grandſon of Siſyphus. 
After Mzra, you will ſee- Atzon the ſon of Ariſtæus, 


and his mother, holding the fawn of a hind in her hands, 


and ſitting on the ſkin of a hind. - A hunting dog ſtands. 


near her; and this on account of the life of Actæon, and 
the manner of his death. If again you look to the lower 
parts of the picture, you will ſee aſter Patroclus, Or- 


pheus ſitting on a certain hill, with a harp in his left hand, 


and i in his right hand the leaves of a willow-tree. He is 


repreſented leaning on the trunk of this tree. The grove 
itſelf appears to be facred to Proſerping, and abounds, as 
Homer repreſents it, with poplars and willows. The 


figure of Orpheus i is Grecian; and neither his garment, 
nor the covering on his head, is Thracian. Dane 
leans on the other part of the willow, _ 
Some are of opinion that this name was introduced by 
| | "RY 


and is endeavouring to take off a ring from the left ba nd 
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Polygnotus, as if he had found it in ſome poem. Others 
again ſay, that Promedon was à Grecian, who was very 
_ defirous:of hearing all kinds of mubc, and particularly 
chat of Orpheus. In this part of the picture too is Sehe- 
dius, who led the Phocenſes to Troy: and after him is 
Pelias ſitting on a throne, and whoſe beard is cqually 
hoary with his head.. He is repreſented looking at Or- 
pheus! But Schedius holds a dagger in his hand, and i is 
_ erowned with graſs. Thamyris, whoſe fight is deſtroyed, 
ts near Pelias. His whole figure is that of a humble ab- 
ject man ʒ his hair too and beard are thick and long. Near 
his feet there is a lyre, which appears to have been 
thrown down, the bent parts of wbich are broken, and 
the chords are burſt. Above him is Marſyas ſitting on 
a ſtone ; and near Marſyas, Olympus ſtands, who is a 
boy in the flower of his youth, and has the fagure of one 
Learning to play on the pipe. The Phrygians who inhabit 
Celænæ are of opinion, that the river which runs through 


their country was once this Marſyas. They add, that | 


Marſyas invented that melody of the pipe which the 
Greeks call Metroos, or harmony ſacred to the mother of the 
gods ;\ and that he aſliſted them when they were attacked 
by the Gauls, both by means of the water 15 tho my 
n and the Agog of his Pipes... $1 | 


5 
— * 
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Ir F you: again ck 5 * upper — of the kv cg you 
will ſee in a continued ſeries, Salaminian Ajax next to 
Ac æon, and afterwards Palamedes and Therſites play- 
vg" "on. _ which were invented by. Palamedes. The 

other 
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other Ajax? is tboking at them while hp are playing.” The | 


colour of this Ajax is that of a ſea-faring man; and his - 
body is yet wet with the foam of the ſea. » Polygnotus 


ſeems to have collected the enemies of Ulyſſes into one 


place. But the reaſon why Ajax the ſon of Oileus hated 
_Ulyfles, was becauſe Ulyſſes adviſed the Greeks to ſtone 


Ajax to death, for the "daring wickedneſs of his conduct 
towards Caſſandra. I know too from the Cyprian verſes, 


that Palamedes, whes he once went a-fiſhing, was drowned 


by Ulyſſes and Diomed. A little above Oilean Ajax, Me- 


leager the fon of Oeneus is painted, and 'appears to be. 


looking at Ajax. All theſe except Palamedes have beards. 


With reſpeC to the death of Meleager, Homer informs 


us, that he was deſtroyed by one of. the Furies, through 
the imprecations of Althza, But the poem called the great 


Zoe, and likewiſe the verſes which are denominated 
Minzas, ſay, that the Curetes were aſſiſted by Apollo 
againſt the tolians, and that Meleager was flain by 
Apollo. With reſpect to the firebrand, too, as that it was 
given by the Fates to Althæa, that Meleager would ne- 
ceſſarily die when it was conſumed by fire, and that Al- 
thæa in a fit of anger burnt it—theſe particulars were 


firſt of all deſeribed by Phrynichus the ſon of ORE 
mon, in the drama Pleuron: 


10 Deſtin'd to a horrid fate ; 
| Through his vengeful mother's hate; 
* Through her machinations dire, 
Hle was pierc'd to death by fire, | ho 
Buy a brand's devouring flame, | 
Kindled by the fraudful dame.“ | 


W Phrynichus does not ſay FREY reſpeQitg 
his affair, which it might be ſuppoſed he would have 


done, 
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done, if it had been his own invention. And hence i 
appears to me, that he juſt mentions this circumſtance 
2s a thing well known to all Greece. In the lowelt parts 
of the picture; after the Thracian Thamyris, you will ſee 
Hector fitting with both his hands on his left knee, and 
exhibiting the appearance of a man oppreſſed with ſorrow. 
After him is Memnon fitting on a ſtone z and cloſe by 
him is Sarpedon leaning with his face on both his hands. 
But one of the hands of Memnon is placed on the ſhoulder 
of Sarpedon. And all theſe have a beard. In the robe 
of Memnon too birds are painted: and theſe birds are 
called Memnonides. The inhabitants of Helleſpont ſay 
that theſe birds, on ſtated days every year, fly to the ſe- 
-pulchre of Memnon, and dig up every part about the tomb 
that is void of trees and graſs, and afterwards ſprinkle 
ſuch parts with their wings which are wet with the water 
of the river Æſepus. Near Memnon there is a naked 
Ethiopian boy, becauſe Memnon was a king of the 
-Mthiopians. However, he came to the Trojan war, not 
from Ethiopia, but from Suſa a Perſian city, and the 
river Choaſpes ; having vanquiſhed all thoſe nations which 
are ſituated between Suſa and the Choaſpes. The Phry- 
gians too, even at preſent, ſhew a road through which he 
led his army at that time when he was ſelecting the 
ſhorteſt paſſages. This road is cut through deſert places. 
Above Sarpedon and Memnon, Paris is painted, as yet a 
beardleſs youth. He is repreſented clapping his hands 
after the manner of ruſtics; and you may conjecture, that 
| by this clapping he calls Pentheſilea. Pentheſilea top is 
looking at Paris; and by her countenance ſhe appears to 
deſpiſe him, and to conſider him as a man of no eſtima- 
Mw But = figure of Pemthefilea i is that of a virgin, 
tage? with 
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with a bow like thoſe in Scychia; and with akin: of a 
leopard thrown about her ſhoulders. 555 

Above Pentheſilea there are certain ae n 
water in earthen urns full of holes. One of theſe re- 
ſembles a virgin in the flower of her youth, but the other 


appears to be more advanced in age. There is no inſcrip- 


tion on each of theſe women; but a common inſcription 


on them ſhews that they are of the number of the unini- 


tiated. The women that are above theſe are, Calliſto 
the daughter of Lycaon, Nomia, and Pero the daughter 


of Neleus. For this laſt, Neleus demands an ox of Iphi- 
clus as a ſponſal gift. Calliſto has the hide of a bear for 
her bed- covering; and her feet are placed on the knees of 


Nomia. I have before ſhewn that, according to the Ar- 


cadians, Nomia was one of the nymphs belonging to 


their country. According to poets, indeed, nymphs live 


a great number of years, but yet are not entirely exempt 


from death. After Calliſto and the women that are with 


her, there is a repreſentation of a precipice, to the ſum- 


mit of which Siſyphus the ſon of Æolus endeavours to 


roll a ſtone. In the ſame part of the picture there are a 
large veſſel, an old man, a boy, and women fitting on a 
ſtone. One of theſe, of the ſame age with the old man, 
ſtands by him; but the others are carrying water. You 


* 


may conjecture that the old woman is pouring out the 


remains of the water from the perforated veſſel, into the 
large veſſel again. It appears to me, that theſe perſons 
deſpiſed the Eleuſinian myſteries. For the more ancient 
Greeks conſidered theſe myſteries as much ſuperior in 


dignity to all other inſtitutions, which lead to piety, as 


gods are to heroes. Below this large veſſel, Tantalus is 


A n thoſe inen, which are men- 
tioned 
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— by Homer; and beßdes theſe, he is terrified leſt 1 
ſtone which hangs over his head ſhould fall on him. It 
is evident that Polygnotus followed Archilochus in this; 
dut I cannot tell whether Archilochus was inſtructed in 
the particulars belonging to this ſtone by others. And 
ſo numerous are the figures, and ſuch the elegance of the 
picture which the Thafian artiſt painted. | 
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| CHAP: XXIII. 


A THEATRE, which deſerves to be :nſpefted, joins to 
the encloſure of the temple. And on aſcending from the 
.encloſure, you will ſee a ſtatue of Bacchus which was de- 
dicated by the Cnidians. In the upper part too of the 
city, there is a ſtadium, which is.built of ſuch ſtone as 
the mountain Parnaſſus abounds with; and this remained 
dd the time of the Athenian Herodes, who adorned it 
Vith Pentelican ſtone. And ſuch are the particulars of 
things remaining even at preſent at Delphos, and which 
deſerve to be mentioned. On proceeding from Delphos 

to the ſummits of Parnaſſus, at the diſtance of about 

ſixty ſtadia, you will ſee a brazen ſtatue: and for a man 

: not heavily clothed, there is a road here, by which he 

: EE may deſcend either with a mule or a horſe to the ca- 
5 5 vern Corycium. This cavern was thus denominated from 
the nymph Corycia, as I have a little before ſhewn, Of 
all the caverns that I have ever ſeen, I confider this as 
the moſt admirable. For, indeed, no one would wiſh 
to diſcover the number of caverns on maritime coaſts, 
and in the profundities of the ſea; but there are ſome 
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bf a great name both in Greece and among the Bars | 
barians. Thus the Phrygians that dwell near the river 
Peucella, and who derive their origin from Arcadia and 
the Azanes, ſhew thoſe who travel to their country 4 ca- 
vern called Steunos: This cavern is round, and its alti- 
| tude is accommodated to deſcent; and within it. there is 
a temple of the mother of the gods, and a ſtatue of the 
goddeſs. Themiſonium is a city above Laodicea, and is 
inhabited by the Phrygians: and when the army of the 
Gauls ſpread all over Ionia and the neighbouring coaſts, 
bringing with them deſtruction wherever they came, the 

Themiſonians ſay, that Hercules, Apollo, and Mercury, 
gave them aſſiſtance; and that the rulers of their country 
were admoniſhed by theſe divinities in a dream, to order 
the men, women, and children, to conceal themſelves in 
a cavern belonging to this city. Th remembrance of this 
circumſtance, they have placed before the cavern: ſtatues 
olf a moderate ſize of Hercules, Mercury, and 4: 
and theſe ſtatues they call Spelaitai. | 
This cavern is about thirty ſtadia diſtant from the town 3 
and in it there are fountains of water: but there is 
not any path which leads to it, nor does the light of the 
ſun penetrate far into it. And beſides this, the greateſt 
part of the roof is very near the ground. Among the 
Magnetæ too who dwell near the river Lethæus, there 
is a place called Hylæ: and in it there is a cavern ſacred 
to Apollo, which for its magnitude does not demand much 
| admiration ; but the ſtatue of Apollo within this cavern 
is very ancient, and imparts ſtrength in every undertak= 
ing. Hence, men that are ſacred to Apollo leap from 
precipices and lofty rocks without ſuſtaining any. injury; 
and having torn up trees of a pag altitude by the 
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roots, carry them with eaſe through the narroweſt roads, 
The cavern Corycium, however, ſurpaſſes in magnitude 
thoſe we have mentioned ; and the greateſt part of it may | 
be deſcended into, and this without a light. The roof is 
ſufficiently elevated above the ground: and the cavern 
contains many fountains of water; but a ſtill greater 
quantity of water trickles from its top ; ſo that the veſtiges 
of drops of water may be ſeen throughout the cavern. 
'The inhabitants of Parnaſſus are of opinion, that this 
cavern is particularly ſacred to the Corycian nymphs and 
to Pan. But from hence to the ſummits of Parnaſſus, the 
road to a man lightly clothed is difficult. For the ſum- 
mits of this mountain are above the clouds; and the Thy- 
ꝛades, agitated with divine fury, facrifice on theſe ſummits 
to Bacchus and Apollo. Tithorea too is about eighty - 
ſtadia diſtant from Delphos, to one who is travelling 
through Parnaſſus. The road is not entirely mountain: 
ous; but that part of it which may be paſſed through by 
carriages is {aid to be longer by ſome ſtadia. As to the 
name of the city, I know that Herodotus, in that part of 
his hiſtory in which he gives an account of the irruption 
of the Perſians into Greece, differs from what is aſſerted 
in the oracles of Bacis. For Bacis calls theſe people Ti- 
thorenſes; but Herodotus ſays, that when the Barbarians 
invaded this country, the inhabitants fled to the ſummit 
of Parnaſſus; and he calls the city Neon, and the ſummit 
of Parnaſſus Tithorea. It appears, therefore, that all the 
country was at firſt called Tithorea; but that in proceſs 
of time, when the inhabitants collected themſelves into 
dne city, that which was once called Neon came to be 
Uenominatcd Tithorea. | 
The natives ſay, that this name was derived from the 
nymph 


nymph Tithorea, who was one of thoſe nymphs that, ac- 
cording to the ancient poets, are produced from other 
trees, and particularly from oaks. But the affairs of the 
Tithoreans; one age prior to mine, were changed by the 
dæmon to a worſe condition. At preſent, however, the 
apparatus of a theatre, and the incloſure of a more an- 

cient forum, remain. The particulars in the city, which 
moftly deſerve to be mentioned, are a grove, temple, and 
ſtatue of Minerva; and a monument in remembrance of 
Antiope and Phocus. In my account of the affairs of the 
Thebans, I mentioned the inſanity of Antiope, through 
the anger of Bacchus, and on what account ſhe became 
the victim of divine anger. I ſhewed too in the ſame 
place, that ſhe was married to Phocus the ſon of Orny- 
tion, and was buried with him : and beſides this, I indi- 
cated what the oracle of Bacis aſſerted, both concerning 
this ſepulchre, and that of Zethus and Amphion among 
the Thebans. And ſuch are the particulars which de- 
ſerve to be mentioned in this town; for there are not any 
| beſides theſe. A river runs near the city of Tithorea z 
and the inhabitants of the city deſcend to its banks, and 
draw water from it. 'The name of the river is Cachales. 
The temple of Zſculapius is about eighty ſtadia diſtant 
from Tithorea : and they call this god Archagetas, or the 
primeval divinity. He is honoured by the Tithoreans, 
and by the reſt of the Phocenſes. Within the incloſure 
there are habitations for ſuppliants and the ſervants of the 
god: but in the middle of it there is a temple, and a ſtone 
ſtatue which has a beard, and is about two feet in altitude. 
On the right hand of the ſtatue there is a bed. They are 
of opinion that they ought to ſacrifice all kinds of victims 
to the god, except goats. At the diſtance of about forty 
| 02 N ſtadia 
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ſtadia from this temple of Æſculapius, there is an ineloſure; 


and in it there is an adytum ſacred to Iſis. This is the meſt 
holy of every thing which the Greeks conſecrate to this 
goddeſs: For the Tithoreans neither think it proper to 
take up their refidence here, nor to ſuffer any to enter the 


-adytum, except ſuch as the goddeſs Iſis informs them by 


a dream ſhe thinks proper to admit. The ſubterranean 


gods in the cities above the Mæander act in juſt the ſame _ 


manner z for they exhibit in dreams the images of thoſe 
perſons who' they are W ſhould be nn. into 


the adyta. 


But the Tithoreans celebrate the e of Iſis twice 


à year, viz. in ſpring and in autumn. And on the third 

- day prior to each of theſe public ſolemnities, thoſe that 
are permitted to enter the adytum purify it after a certain 
ſecret manner; and always bring into the ſame place the 


relics of the victims which were facrificed in the former 


ſolemnity, and bury them there. This place where they 
bury the relics, is, as far as I can conjecture, about two 
ſtadia diſtant from the adytum. And theſe are the cere- 
- monies which they perform on that day. On the follow- 
ing day they erect pedlars tents from reeds and other 
materials which they happen to meet with. And on the 
-laſt of the three days, thoſe who afſemble in theſe tents 
. Fell ſlaves, and cattle of every kind, together with appa- 
rel, filver, and got), After the middle of the day, too, 
they turn their attention to the ſacrifice. And then the 


more affluent ſacrifice oxen and ſtags; but the poorer 
eagrides. But they 
e; nor do they em- 
Such victims as 


do not think proper to ſacrific 
ploy on this occaſion ſheep or goa 


. 885 ſacriſice they ſend i into the adytum, where a funeral 


4 pile 
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pile is raiſed for the ſacrifice. - They reckon it neceflary +. 
too to roll round the victims linen or flaxen bandages. 
And this is the Egyptian mode of adorning the victims. 
But they cauſe all the victims which are immolated to paſs 
in the proceſſion ; and it is the employment of ſome to - 
ſend them into the adytum, and of others who are-before 
the adytum to burn the tents ; alder which e ſpeedily 
_ depart from this place. 
They ſay too, that a certain perſon once among the 


number of thoſe who are forbidden to enter the adytum, 


and who indeed was a profane man, when the pile was 
enkindled, through curioſity and boldneſs entered the ady- 
tum; that all parts of it appeared to him to be full of 
ſpectres; and that on his returning to Tithoræa, as ſoun 
as he had related all that he had ſeen, he died. I have 


heard things fimilar to theſe of a certain Phœnician. 


They ſay that the Egyptians celebrate the feſtival of Iſis 
in that part of the year in which ſhe bewails Ofiris; 
that then the Nile begins to aſcend; and that the vulgar 

of the natives ſay, that the tears of Iſis cauſe the Nile to 

increaſe and irrigate the fields. At that time, therefore, 

2 certain Roman, who was the præfect of Egypt, per- 
ſuaded a man, for a ſum of money, to enter into the 
adytum of Iſis in Coptos. This man returned indeed, 
but died as ſoon as he had told what he had ſeen. 
Homer, therefore, appears to ſpeak truly when he ſays, 
that no man can clearly behold the gods, and at the fame 
time be proſperous in his affairs. But Tithoræa produces 
fewer olives than either the Attic or Sicyonian land. Its : 
olives, however, are ſuperior both in colour and ſweet- 
neſs to thoſe which are brought from Spain and Iftria. 
They form all various kinds of ointments from theſe, and 

ſend theſe olives as A preſent to Cxfar. h 
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CH AP. XXXIII. 


B UT another road from Tithorza leads. to Ledon, 
This was formerly reckoned a city; but at preſent the Le- 
dontii have abandoned it, through the imbecility of their 
affairs, and about eighty of them reſide near the Cephiſ- 
ſus. However, the place of their reſidence is called Le. 
don; and they form a part of the Phocenſian convention, 

juſt the ſame as the Panopenſes. But from the place 
which is now inhabited near the Cephiſſus, to the ruins 
of the former city, there is a diſtance of forty ſtadia. 
They ſay that the city was denominated from one of its 
natives. Other cities too, beſides this, have been irre- 
parably injured, through the unjuſt conduct of their in- 
habitants. Thus Troy was entirely deſtroyed through 
the baſe behaviour of Paris towards Menelaus. Thus the 
Mileſians, through the intemperate defire of and lawleſs 
love of Heſtiæus, loſt their city, while he was at one time 
willing to reign in the city of Edonis, at another time to 
be the counſellor of Darius, and ſometimes to return to 
Ionia. And thus the Ledontii ſeverely ſuffered through 
the ſacrilegious conduct of Philomelus. But Lilæa is 
diſtant from Delphos about one winter-day's journey; and 
you deſcend to it through Parnaſſus. I conjeQure that 
the diſtance is about one hundred and eighty ſtadia. A 

ſecond unfortunate circumſtance from Macedonia op- 
preſſed this city after it was reſtored : for, being beſieged | 
by Demetrius, the inhavitants were obliged to accede to 
conditions of peace, and to admit a guard belonging to 
the enemy within their walls. Nor were they freed from 
this bondage, till one of the natives, whoſe name was 


uy Patron, 
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Patron, incited all thoſe that were capable of bearing arms 
to riſe, and, having vanquiſhed the Macedonians, com- 
pelled them to abandon the city, and accede to the condi- 
tions which he propoſed. And the Lilæans, in remem+ 
brance of ſo great a W dedicated his n. at 
Delphos. | 
But in. Lilza chere are a theatre, a forum, and a bath. 
There are likewiſe two temples, one of Apollo, and the 
other of Diana. The ſtatues m theſe temples are in an up- 
right poſition, were made by Attic artiſts, and are of Pen- 
telican ſtone. They ſay that Lilæa was one of the Naiades, 
that ſhe was the daughter of Cephiſſus, and that from her 
the city was denominated. 'The fountains of the river are 
in this place; and the river riſes from the earth, not at 
all times quietly, but for the moſt part, and particularly 
in the middle of the day, with a loud noiſe, like the roar- 
ing of a bull. For three parts of the year, viz. in ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn, Lilza is a temperate region ; but 
the mountain Parnaſſus prevents it from being ſimilarly 
temperate in winter. A place called Charadra, which is 
ſituated on a precipice, is about thirty ſtadia diſtant from 
hence. The inhabitants of this place labour under a great 
ſcarcity of water. The river Charadrus ſupplies them 
with all the water they have; and this river, after run- 
ning through ſhelving places, pours itfelf into the Cephiſ- 
ſus. It appears to me that the town Charadra was de- 
nominated from this river. But the Charadræ have two 
altars in the open air ſacred to two of thoſe who are called 
heroes. Some are of opinion that theſe heroes are the 
Dioſcuri; and others ſay that they are heroes belonging 
to this country. The land teo about the Cephiſſus is by 
far the beſt in all Phocis ; and is naturally adapted to the 
O 4 __- plantation 
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plantation of trees, and the ſowing of ſeeds of every kind; | 

and abounds with excellent paſtures, Hence they pay 
particular attention to the cultivation of this part of the 
country, And hence there are ſome who think that Ho- 
mer in the following verſe, by the Parapotamii, or inha- 
bitants of the river, does not allude to a city, but to thoſe 
who cultivate the land near the Cephiſſus: 


# And thoſe who near divine Cephiſſus dwell.” 


This opinion, however, may be confuted, both by the 
| hiſtory of Herodotus, and the particulars which are re- 
| hated of the Pytliian victories. For the Amphictyons firſt 
inſtituted the Pythian games, and the Parapotamian Zch- 
mæas was the firſt that in theſe games conquered boys 
in boxing. In like manner Herodotus, when he enume- 
rates the cities of the Phocenſes which Xerxes burnt, 
reckons among them the Parapotamians. Theſe people, 
howeyer, were not reſtored by the Athenians and Bœo- 
tians, but were obliged through imbecility, and want of 
money, to betake themſelves to other cities. The ruins, 
indeed, of this city do not at preſent remain, nor is it 
even known where it formerly ſtood, 

From Lilæa therę is a road of about ſixty ſtadia in 
length, which leads to Amphiclea. The inhabitants of 
this place have corrupted the name of the city: for He- 
rodotus, following the moſt ancient reports, calls it Ophi- 
tea; and the Amphictyons, when a decree was paſſed 
for deſtroying the cities of the Phocenſes, gave it the name 
of Ophitea. But the natives relate the following particu- 
lars concerning this city: A certain powerful man, ſuſ- 
pecting the ſtratagems of his enemies, placed his ſon in a 
yellel : ſuch as 15 uſed for the reception of Jiquor, truſting 


that 
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chat in this place he would be concealed with ſecurity. A 
wolf, however, ruſhed on the boy in his place of conceal- 
ment; but a ſtrong dragon winding himſelf round the veſ- 
ſel, defended him from the aſſaults of the wolf. The father 
| ſome time after this came to ſee his ſon, and ſuppoſing 
that the dragon had deſtroyed him, hurled his dart at the 
animal, and, together with the dragon, flew his ſon. But 
when he underſtood from certain ſhepherds that the boy 


was ſlain by his own hands, and that the dragon had been 
the benevolent guardian of his ſon, he raiſed a funeral 


pile for the dragon and the boy in common: and they ſay 


that the place retains veſtiges of this funeral pile even at | 
preſent, and that the city was denominated Ophitea from 


the dragon. In this city, that which principally deſerves 
to be inſpected is an adytum, in which they perform the 


orgies of Bacchus. The entrance to this adytum is viſible, 


but no ſtatue belonging to it is apparent. It is ſaid by the 
Amphicleenſes, that this god predicts to them future events, 
and affords them remedies againſt diſeaſes. And the diſ- 


caſes, indeed, of the Amphicleenſes and neighbouring 


cities are healed through the information imparted. to 


them in dreams. But the prielt of the adytum poſſeſſes a | 


divining power, and uſes a divine afffatus. Tithronium 
is about fifteen ſtadia diſtant from Amphiclea, This 
town is ſituated in a plain, and does not contain any thing 


which deſerves to be mentioned. From Tithronium to 


Drymæa there is a diſtance of twenty ſtadia. But where 
the road which leads from Amphiclea to Drymæa joins 
with that which leads from Tithronium, there are a grove 
and altar of Apollo, which belong to the Tithronenſes. 
There is likewiſe a temple here, but it does not contain 


any ſtatue, On direCting your courſe to the left hand in 


this 


— ore 


1 — 
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this part of the country, at the diſtance of about eighty 
ſtadia from Amphiclea, you will arrive at Drymæa, ac- 
cording to the information of Herodotus. The inhabitants 
of this place were formerly called Naubolenſes ; and they 
ſay that their city was built by Phocus the fon of Wacus. 
But the Drymæi have an ancient temple of Ceres T heſmo- 
phoras, or the legiſlative deity. In this temple there is a 
ſtatue in an upright poſition 3 and they celebrate an an- 
nual feſtival in honour of the goddeſs, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Or all the cities too in Phocis except Delphos, Elatea 
is the greateſt. This city is ſituated oppoſite to Amphiclea, 
and is diſtant from it about one hundred and eighty ſtadia. 
The greater part of this road is a plain: but near the walls 
of Elatæa it has a gradual elevation. Through the flat 
part of the road the river Cephiſſus flows; and the birds 
called Otides feed on its banks. The Elatæans defended 
themſelves againſt, and repelled the army of the Mace- 
donians led by Caſſander. They likewiſe fled from Taxilus, 
who commanded the army of Mithridates: and for this 
the Romans gave them their freedom, and ſuffered them 
to cultivate their land without paying tribute. There is a 
difpute concerning their origin: but they aſſert of them- 
ſelves, that they were formerly Arcadians. For they ſay 
that Elatus the fon of Arcas, when the Phlegyans attacked 
Delphos, fought in defence of the god, and afterwards 
took up his reſidence together with his forces in Phocis, 
and built the city Elatea. Among the cities of Phocis too 

| . which 
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which the Perſians burnt, Elatea is numbered. And this 
city was afflicted with many calamities in common with 
the Phocenſes: the Dæmon likewiſe prepared for them 
private misfortunes through the Macedonians. But it was 
through the means of Olympiodorus that the ſiege of Caſ- 
ſander and the Macedonians was rendered ineffectual. 
Philip, however, the ſon of Demetrius, having corrupted 
the principal perſons of the city by gifts, raiſed the greateſt 
terror in the minds of the common people. But Titus 
Flaminius, being ſent from Rome in order to give liberty 
to Greece, declared that he would reſtore the Elatæans 
to their ancient polity, if they would only revolt from the 
Macedonians. However, whether it was through the ſtu- 
pidity of the common people, or the perſuaſion of their 
rulers, they continued faithful to Philip, and ſuffered 

_ themſelves to be beſieged by the Romans. 

Some time after this they ſuſtained the ſiege of Taxi- 
lus, who commanded the army of Mithridates and of 
the Barbarians from Pontus; and for this the Romans 
gave them their liberty, When, too, in my time the Coſ- 
toboci, who were a band of robbers, infeſted Greece by 
their depredations, and penetrated as far as to Elatea, 
Mneſibulus, having collected a number of choſen men, 
made a great ſlaughter of the Barbarians, but fell himſelf 
in the engagement. This Mueſibulus gained other vic- 
tories in the ſtadium, and in the two hundred and thirty- 
fifth Glympiad was victorious in the ſtadium, and in the 
repeated courſe with a ſhield, In Elatea, therefore, near 
the road in which the races are run, there is a brazen 
ſtatue of Mneſibulus. The Elateans too have a forum, 
which deſerves to be inſpected; and in it there is a ſtatue 
of Elatus on a pillar, But I am not certain, whether they | 


. . deſigned 
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deſigned by this to honour the builder of their city, or 


whether they raiſed this pillar as a mark of honour over a 
fepulchre. They have likewiſe a temple of ZXiſculapius, 


in which there is a ſtatue with a beard. The names of 
thoſe who made this ſtatue are Timocles and Timarchides 3 
and both of them derived their origin from the Attie 
land. In the extremity of the city, on the right hand, 
there are a theatre, and an ancient brazen ſtatue of 
Minerva. They ſay that this goddeſs defended them 


againſt the Barbarians that fought under the command 
of 'Taxilus. The temple too of Minerva Cranza is 


about twenty ſtadia diſtant from Elatea. The road to 
this temple is rather ſteep, but its elevation cannot be 
perceived by thoſe that aſcend it. At the end of this 
road there is a hill, which is for the moſt part ſteep, 

but which is neither very bulky nor very lofty. On the 
top of this hill is the temple of Minerva; and in it there 
are porches, and places of habitation in the porches. 
Thofe that miniſter to the goddeſs dwell here; and the 


perſon that preſides over the faered concerns in particular 


takes up his reſidence in one of theſe habitations. They 
chooſe this perſon out of the number of beardleſs youths, 
and take care that he reſigns his office before he has a 
| beard. . He performs the office of prieſt to the goddeſs for 
five continued years; and during all this time he lives 
with the goddeſs, and bathes himſelf in baſons after the 
ancient manner. But the ſtatue of the goddeſs was made 
by the ſons of Polycles, and has the appearance of one 
prepared for a battle. Her ſhield too is faſhioned in imi- 
tation of that among the Athenians which 1 is called the 
ſhjeld of the virgin. 


CHAP. 
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A MOUNTAINOUS road on the right hand of 
Elatea leads to Abz and Hyampolis. A public road 
hkewiſe leads to the ſame cities; and this is the road 
which brings you from Orchomenos to Opus. On pro- 
ceeding therefore from Orchomenos to Opus, and turning 
a little to the left hand, you will ſee a road which leads 
to Abe. The inhabitants of this city ſay that they came 
to Phocis from Argos, and that their city was denominated 
from Abas by whom it was built. They add, that Abas 
was the ſon of Lynceus and Hypermneſtra the daughter 
of Danaus. The Abæans too have venerated Apollo from 
an early period of time, and once poſſeſſed an oracle of 
the god. But the Perſians did not pay the ſame venera- 
tion to this divinity as the Romans did afterwards. For 
the Romans, through their piety to Apollo, ſuffered the 
Abzans to uſe their own laws: but the army of Xerxes 
burat the temple in Abe. The Greeks, however, that op- 
poſed the Barbarians, did not think proper to rebuild the 
temples of the Greeks which the Perſians had burnt, that 
the ruins of them might remain as perpetual monuments - 
of hatred between the two nations. . Hence, in the borders 
of the Haliartians, many half-burnt temples yet remain; 
and among the Athenians in the Phaleric road there is a 

temple of Juno half burnt, and this is the cafe with a 
temple of Ceres in Phalerum. The temple in Abæ ap- 


pears to me to have exhibited an appearance of this 


bind at that time, till in the Phocic war the Thebans 
burnt thoſe ſuppliants that had been vanquiſhed in battle, 
| fled 
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fled to Abæ, and ſet on fire the temple which had been 
before half burnt by the Perſians. And hence, at preſent 
this temple is in the moſt ruinous condition of all the 
buildings which have been injured by fire. For this temple, 
which had been injured by the Perſian fire, was afterwards 
injured in a ſtill greater degree by that of the Bœotians. 
Near this great temple there is another temple, which is 
not ſo large: and this was dedicated by the emperor 
Adrian to Apollo. | 

The Abzans however have ſtatues more ancient than 
their temples, and which they themſelves dedicated. Al 
theſe ſtatues are brazen, are in an erect poſition, and are 
Apollo, Latona, and Diana. The Abzans too have a 
theatre and a forum, both which are of ancient work- 
manſhip. But on returning into the ſtraight road to Opus, 
you will arrive at Hyampolis. The name of this city in- 
dicates the origin of its inhabitants, and the place from 
which they fled to this country. For the Hyantes being 
vanquiſhed by Cadmus and his aſſociates, fled from Thebes 
into theſe parts. And at firſt, indeed, their city was 
called by the neighbouring people the city of the Hyantes; 
but in proceſs of time it came to be denominated Hyam- 
polis. This city was burnt by Xerxes, and afterwards en- 
tirely ſubverted by Philip. Yet notwithſtanding this, the or- 
naments of the ancient forum {till remain—a Bowuleuterion, 
or place of conſultation, and a theatre not far from the gates. 
But the emperor Adrian built a porch here, which bears his 
name. The inhabitants of this city have but one well; and 
they have no other water beſides this, either for bathing 
or drinking, except the rain water which they collect in 
winter. They venerate too Diana beyond all the divini- 
ties; and they have a temple of this goddeſs. But I am 

2 not 
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not cable to deſcribe her ſtatue, becauſe they only think 


proper to open the temple twice a year. 

They ſay that ſuch victims as are ſelected for Diana 
are not afflicted with any diſeaſe, and grow fatter by feed- 
ing than other cattle. But not only the road to Delphos, 
or Daulis, through Panopeus, leads from Chæronea to 

Phocis, and to the road which is called Sciſſa; but another 
road, which is rough, and for the moſt part mountainous, 
conducts you from Chæronea to a city of the Phocenſes, 
which is called Stiris. The length of this road is about 
one hundred and twenty ſtadia. The inhabitants of this 
city ſay, that they were formerly Athenians, and that 
being expelled the Attic land, together with Peteus the 
ſon of Orneus by Zgevs, they ſettled in this place. They 
add, that the city was called Stiris, becauſe a great part 
of thoſe that followed Peteus belonged to the Stirienſes 
But the habitation of the Stirienſes 1s in an elevated and 
rocky place; and hence in ſummer they are in want of 
water. For they have neither many wells, nor is the 
water which they afford fit to be drunk. It ſerves how- 
ever for baths, and ſupplies beaſts of burthen with drink. 
The inhabitants indeed fetch the water which they drink 
from a fountain which is about four ſtadia diſtant from 
the town, and which is dug out of a rock. They are there- 
fore obliged to deſcend in order to obtain this water. In 
Stiris too there is a temple of Ceres, who is called Stiritis. 
This temple is raiſed from crude tiles; but the ſtatue of 
the goddeſs is made of Pentelican ſtone, and has torches 
in its hands. Near it there is another ſtatue, which i is 
ancient, and adorned with fillets. | 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXXVI, 


Bur from Stiris to Ambryſſus there is a plain road, 
which is about fixty ſtadia in length. Between the moun- 
tains here there is a plain: and there are many vines in the 
plain, and plants called hy/zin?. Brambles too grow here 
without intermiſſion as well as vines. This bramble the 
Tonians and the reſt of the Greeks call coccos, or the grain 
with which ſcarlet is dyed : but the Gauls above Phrygia 
call it in their native tongue Us. Its magnitude is nearly 
the ſame with that of the white thorn, but its leaves are 
| blacker and ſofter than thoſe of the bulruſh. In other 
reſpects, however, it reſembles the bulruſh. Its fruit is 
ſimilar to that of the ſolanum or nightſhade, and its mag- 
nitude is equal to that of bitter vetches. In the fruit too 
of the coccos a ſmall animal breeds; and this animal, if 
it finds a paſſage to the air when the fruit is ripe, imme- 
diately takes wing, and exhibits the appearance of a gnat. 
But now before the animal can be conceived they gather 
the fruit of the coccos. The blood too of this inſect is uſe- 
ful for the purpoſe of dying wool. But Ambryſſus is ſitu- 
ated under mount Parnaſſus; and the Delphi are beyond 
it. They ſay that the city was denominated from the hero 
Ambryſſus. The Thebans, in the war againſt Philip and the 
Macedonians, ſurrounded Ambryſſus with a double wall; 
and, in raiſing it, uſed the ſtone which this place abounds 
with, and which is of a black colour, and very ftrong. 
| The meaſure of the circumference of each wall is but little 
| ſhort of two paces z but the altitude of each is about two 

paces 
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paces and a half, in that part which has not yet fallen. 
The interval between the two walls is about one pace. 
But they neglected adorning theſe walls with battlements, 
towers, and other ornaments which are uſually added to 
walls, becauſe they were built merely for the purpoſes of 
defence. The Ambryſſenſes too have a forum not very 
large, and many of the ſtone ſtatues which it contains 
are broken. On direCting your courſegto Anticyra, you will 
find the road at firſt ſteep; but after you have aſcended 
it for about two ſtadia it becomes level. And on the right 
hand of this road there is a temple of Dictynnæan Diana. 
The Ambryſſenſes particularly reverence this goddeſs: and 
her ſtatue is of Aginean workmanſhip, and is made of 
black ſtone. | 
All the road from this temple of Diana to Anticyra is 
on the aſcent. They ſay that the more ancient name of the 
city is Cypariſſus; and that Homer, in his catalogue of the 
Phocenſes, chooſes rather to call this city Cypariſſus than 
Anticyra z for then it began to be called Anticyra. They 
add, that Anticyreus was contemporary with Hercules. 
This city lies under the ruins of Medeon. In the begin- 
ning too of this account of the Phocenſian affairs, J have 
ſhewn that Medeon was one of thoſe cities that plundered 
the temple of Apollo. But the Anticyrans were driven 
from their country by Philip the ſon of Amyntas. Titus 
Flaminius, the commander of the Roman army, ſubverted 
their city a ſecond time, becauſe they adhered to Philip 
the ſon of Demetrius, and king of the Macedonians. But 
Titus was ſent from Rome to aſſiſt the Athenians againſt 
Philip. The mountains which are above Anticyra are very 
rocky, and particulafly abound with hellebore. And the 
black ſort indeed is uſed by the inhabitants as a purgative; 
Vor. III. F but 
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but the other ſort, which is white, purifies by acting as 


an emetic. The Anticyrans likewiſe have brazen ſtatues - 


in their forum. In their haven too they have a temple 
of Neptune of a moderate ſize, and which is built of choſen 
ſtones. The inward parts are of white plaſter. 'The ſtatue 
in this temple is of braſs, is in an upright poſition, and 
ſtands with one of its feet on a dolphin. One of its 
hands too is on its thigh, and with the other it holds a 
trident. They have beſides two gymnaſia. One of theſe 
contains baths; and in the other, which is at ſome diſ- 
tance from this, and is ancient, there is a brazen ſtatue. 
The inſcription on this ſtatue ſignifies, that it is the image 
of the pancratiaſt Xenodamus the Anticyran, who was 
victorious over men in the Olympic games. If this in- 
ſcription therefore is true, it mult follow, that Xenoda- 
mus received the olive crown, in the two hundred and 
eleventh Olympiad, and that the Eleans have omitted to 
mention him alone, in their account of the victors in the 
games. Above the forum there is a fountain of water in 
2 well : and a roof ſupported by pillars ſcreens this well - 
from the ſun. A little beyond this well there is a monu- 
ment raiſed from ſuch ſtones as were accidentally found. 
They ſay that the ſons of Iphitus are buried in this 
tomb; that one of theſe returned ſafe from Troy, and 
died in his own houſe ; but that the other, Schedius, fell 
before Troy, and that his bones were brought hither. | 


CHAP. 
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Ox the right hand of the city, and about the diſtance 


of two ſtadia from it, there is a loſty rock, which is a 
part of a mountain. On this rock there is a temple of 


Diana; and the ſtatue of the goddeſs which it contains 
was made by Praxiteles. This ſtatue has a torch-in its 


right hand, and a quiver depending from its ſhoulders; 
and a dog ſtands on its left fide. The height too of the 
ſtatue ſurpaſſes that of any woman. A city likewiſe named 
Bulis borders on Phocis. This city was denominated 
from Bulon, who brought a colony hither from the cities 
of ancient Doris. The Bulidii form a part of the con- 
vention of Philomelus and the Phocenſes. There is a diſ- 
tance of eighty ſtadia from the Bœotian city Thiſbe to 
Bulis; but from Anticyra through the continent I do not 
| know that there is any road; for between Anticyra and 
Bulis there are mountains which are both ſteep and rough, 
From Anticyra to the port, a diſtance of one hundred ſtadia 


intervenes. But from the port to Bulis, I conjeCture the 


foot road is about ſeven ſtadia in length. A torrent in 


this part of the country falls into the ſea ; and the natives 


call this torrent Heracleius, or Herculean. Bulis. too is 
ſituated on an eminence, to ſuch as ſail from Anticyra to 


Lechzum, a promontory of the Corinthians. More than 
half the inhabitants here live by catching ſhell-fſh for the 
dying of purple. But there are not any ornaments in 
Bulis which deſerve much admiration. They have how- 
ever two temples, one of Diana, and the other of Bac- 

"Te. chus; 


— 
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chus; and the ſtatues which they contain are made of 


wood. Whom theſe were made by, I cannot by any means 


conjecture. | 
The Bulidii denominate that god, whom they venerate 
above all others, the greats} : and in my opinion, this is 


an appellation of Jupiter. They have likewiſe a fountain 
Which they call Saunion. But to Cirrha, which is a 


haven of the Delphi, there is a road from Delphos of 
fixty ſtadia in length. When you deſcend into the plain, 
you will ſee a Hippodrome in which the equeſtrian Pythian 
games are celebrated. With reſpect to the Taraxippos in 
Olympia, I have related the particulars concerning it in 
my account of the Elean affairs. But in this Hippodrome 
of Apollo, the charioteers ſometimes meet with accidents 
that occaſion forrow, as the Dzmon in every undertaking 
diſtributes to men, ſometimes proſperous, and ſometimes 


adverſe events. However, in this Hippodrome there is 


nothing which terrifies the horſes, and the origin of 
which might be referred to the anger of ſome hero, or 
to ſome other cauſe. But the plain which commences 
from Cirrha 1s entirely deſtitute of trees, whether they 


are unwilling to plant any in it through a certain dire 
execration, or whether this ariſes from the inaptitude of 


the ſoil. They ſay that this city, which is called Cirrha at 
preſent, was thus denominated from the nymph Cirrha. 
However, Homer in the Diad, and in his hymn to Apollo, 
calls this city by its ancient name Criſta. 5 
But in after times, when the inhabitants of Cirrha ated 
in other reſpeCQts.impiouſly towards Apollo, and laid waſte 
the country ſacred to the god, the Amphictyons thought 
proper to war on the Cirrhzans, choſe for the purpoſe 
Cliſthenes the Sicyonian tyrant for their general, and 


brought 
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brought Solon from Athens, that he might aſſiſt them by 
his counſels. On their conſulting the oracle roo reſpect- 
ing the victory, the Pythian deity thus anſwered them : 
« You will not be able to ſubvert the tower of this city, 
till the waves of azure-eyed Amphitrite, ſounding on the 
black deep, ſhall waih my grove.” Solon therefore per- 
ſuaded them to conſecrate the Cirrhæan land to Apollo, 
ſo that the grove of the god might be near the ſea. He 
likewiſe employed another ſtratagem againſt the Cirthæ- 
ans; for he turned the courſe of the river Pliſtus, which 
flowed into the city. When the inhabitants too of the 
city reliſted their beſiegers, drinking from wells, and col- 
lecting rain water, Solon threw ſome roots of hellebore 
into the Pliſtus; and, when he perceived that the water 
was ſufficiently integed with the poiſen, turned the river 
again into its ancient channel. The Cirrhæans therefore, 
drinking greedily of the water, were afflicted with a vio- 
lent flux, and were no longer able to guard the walls. In 
conſequence of this the Amphictyons took the city, and 
puniſhed the Cirrhæans for their impiety to the god. 
Then too Cirrha became the haven of. the Delphi. This 
city likewiſe contains a temple of Apollo, Diana, and 
Latona z and in it there are large ſtatues of Attic work- 
manſhip. In the fame temple too there is a ſtatue of 
Adraſtia: but this is not ſo large as the other ſtatues. 


C HAP. XXXVIIL 


Bur the land of thoſe Locrians who are called Ozolæ 5 
168 next to Phocis after Cirrha. I have heard different re- 
ports concerning the appellation of theſe Locrians. But 

4 I will 
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I will relate all that I have heard. When Oreſtheus the 
ſon of Deucalion reigned in this country, a bitch was de- 
livered of a piece of wood, inſtead of a whelp. This 
piece of wood Oreſtheus buried in the ground; and they 
fay, that in the following ſpring a vine was produced 
from it, and that from the wood of its branches ( 9201 } the 
people were called Ozolæ. Others again ſay, that Neſſus, 
who carried the wife of Hercules over the river Evenus, 
did not immediately die of the wound which he received 
from Hercules, but fled to this country; that he died 
here; and that the air became noxious from the filthy 
odour. of his dead body. There is likewiſe a third report, 
that a fœtid vapour was exhaled from the water of a cer- 
tain river; and a fourth, that this country abounds with 
aſphodel, and that the ſmell of it was very predominant. 
It is alſo ſaid, that the firſt inhabitants of this place were 
autochthones, or earth-born; and that, in conſequence of their 
not having yet learnt to weave garments, they uſed to 
cover their bodies, as a defence from the cold, with the 
recent ſłins of wild beaſts; at the ſame time turning the 
hairy part of the hide outwards for the ſake of ornament. 
And hence the ſmell of their bodies neceſſarily reſembled 
that of the ſkins. But Amphiſſa is about one hundred 
and twenty ſtadia diſtant from Delphos, and is the largeſt 
and moſt celebrated city of the Delphi. The inhabitants 
of this city have joined themſelves to the Ætolians, in 
conſequence of being aſhamed of the name of the Ozolæ. 
Indeed, it is probable that Auguſtus Cæſar ſubverted the. 
country of the Atolians, in order to people Nicopolis, and 
chat he cauſed a great part of them to migrate to Am- 
phiſſa. However, theſe people originated from the Lo- 
erians; and their city (as they fay) was denominated from 
| Amphiſſa, 
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Amphiſſa, the daughter of Macareus the ſon of Zolus, 
and who was beloved by Apollo. 
This city is adorned with many excellent pieces of 
workmanſhip ; but the monuments of Amphiſſa and An- 
dræmon deſerve to be mentioned beyand all the reſt. : They 
ſay that Gorge, the wife of Andræmon, and daughter of 
Oeneus, is buried here with Andræmon. But in the tower 
there is a temple of Minerva; and in it an erect brazen 
ſtatue. They ſay that this ſtatue was brought by Thoas 
from Troy, and that it belonged to the Trojan ſpoils. 
This however I cannot believe. For in the former part 
of this work, I have ſhewn that the Samians, Rhœcus the 
ſon of Philzus, and Theodorus the ſon of Telecles, were 
the firſt that found out the art of caſting braſs. But I have 
not yet been able to find any of the works of Theodorus 
which conſiſt of braſs. But in the temple of Epheſian 
Diana, as you approach to that cell which contains cer- 
tain pictures, you will ſee above the altar of Diana, who _ 
is called Protothronia, a ſtone incloſure. Upon this in- 
cloſure there are other ſtatues, and an image of a wo- 
man near its extremity. This ſtatue was made by Rhœcus; 
and the Epheſians call it Night. The ſtatue therefore of 
Minerva in Amphiſſa is more ancient in its appearance, 
and the art diſplayed in its fabrication is leſs poliſhed. 
The Amphiſſenſes too celebrate the myſteries of the 
youths who are called AnaFes, - Of theſe gods there are 
yarious opinions. For, according to ſome, they are the 
Dioſcuri z according to others, the Curetes; and a till 


greater number think that they are the Cabiri. Theſe _ 


Locrians too have other cities. Thus, above Amphiſſa, and 
towards the continent, is the city Myonia. This city is 
1 diſtant 
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diſtant from Amphiſſa thirty ſtadia, and the inhabitants 
dedicated a ſhield to Jupiter in Olympia. It is likewiſe 
ſituated in a lofty place, and contains a grove and altar 
of the gods called Meilichioi, or the mild. To theſe divini- 
ties they perform noccurnal ſacrifices: and they conſume 
the fleſh of the victims in the place where they ſacrifice 
before the ſun riſes. Above the city too there is a grove of 
Neptune; and this they call Poſeidonion. In it there is 
a temple of Neptune; but it has not at preſent any ſtatue. 
Theſe people therefore dwell above Amphiſſa. 
But Oeanthea borders on the ſea, and in the neighbour- 
hood of this city is Naupactus. All the other Locrian 
cities too, except Amphiſſa, are in ſubjection to the Pa- 
trenſes, who were inveſted with this authority by the em- 
peror Auguitus. In this city Oeanthea there is a temple 
of Venus; and a little above the city there is a grove of 
| cypreſs and pine-trees, In this grove there are a temple 
and ſtatue of Diana. But the paintings on the walls are 
obliterated by time, ſo that not one of them remains for 
inſpection. 1 conjecture, that the city was denominated 
from a woman or a nymph. For as to what pertains to 
Naupactus, I know it is reported, that the Dorienſes, to- 
gether with the ſons of Ariſtomachus, built a fleet in this 
place for the purpoſe of failing to Peloponneſus; and 
that from this circumſtance the city was denominated, 
With reſpect to the Naupactians, how the Athenians 
gave the Meſſenians, who took up their reſidence in 
Ithome, when Sparta was ſhaker by an earthquake, Nau- 
pactus to inhabit, which they had taken from the Lo- 
crian*z and how, after the ſlaughter of the àthenians at 
££golpotamos, the Lacedzmonians expelled the Meſſe- 
5 | |  mMians.. 
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nians from NaupaCtus—theſe particulars I have copiouſly 
related in my account of the Meſſenian affairs. The Meſ- 
ſcnians, therefore, being obliged to leave P the 
Locrians again took poſſeſſion of it. 

As to the verſes which the Greeks call Naupactia, 
they are commonly attributed to a Mileſian; but Charon 
the ſon of Pytheus ſays that they were compoſed by the 
Naupactian Carcinus: and this is our opinion on the ſub- 
ject. For how can it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that verſes 
upon women, compoſed by a Mileſian, ſhould be called 
Naupactian? But in Naupactus there is near the ſea a 
temple of Neptune; and in the temple there is an erect 
ſtatue of braſs. There is likewiſe a. temple of Diana, 
which contains a ſtatue of white ſtone, in the attitude 
of diſcharging an arrow. They denominate the goddeſs _ 
Atola. Venus too is honoured in a cavern : and they 
pray to this goddeſs on other occaſions ; but widows in 
particular requeſt of her, that they may be again married. 
As to the temple of ÆEſculapius, it is nothing but ruins. 
But at firſt it was built by a private man, whoſe name 
was Phalyſius. For it happened, that when his eyes were 
ſo difeated that he was almoſt blind, the god who is 
worſhipped in Epidaurus ſent to him Anyte, a woman 
renowned for compoſing verſes, with a letter. Anyte 
dreamt that the received this letter, but when ſhe awoke, 
found it in her hands ſealed. She therefore ſailed to Nau- 
pactus, and ordered Phalyſius to break the ſeal, and read 
its contents, And at firſt, indeed, he thought it was not 
poſlible for him to read the letter, as his eyes were in 
ſuch a diſcaſed condition; but hoping that it might be 


the 
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the means of procuring him ſome aſſiſtance from Æſcu- 
lapius, he at length opened it, was immediately cured of 
his malady, and gave Anyte two thoufand pieces of gold, 
called flateres, which was the ſum ſpecified in the letter. 
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Page 2. A ND Jupiter is ſeen holding a ſcepire, and victory. ] 
Jupiter is every where called by Homer as well as Orpheus, the 
father of gods and men, ruler and Hing, and the ſupreme of rulers, 
v7uhy xzaomrw,, On account therefore of his commanding or 
ruling characteriſtic, he is very properly repreſented with a ſcep- 
tre, which is certainly an obvious ſymbol of command. The 
ſymbol of victory likewiſe juſtly belongs to him, on account of 
his all-ſubduing power, which vanquiſhes all mundane oppoſi- 
tion, and cauſes the war of the univerſe to terminate in peace. 
Proclus on the Cratylus informs us, that his ſceptre according to 
Orpheus was twenty-four meaſures in length, by which, ſays he, 
the theologiſt ſignifies his eſtabliſhing thoſe two divine orders, the 
_ celeſtial and ſuperceleſtial, and his reigning over two ſeries of 
gods, each of which is characteriſed by the number twelve, ve 
dT] oc vino 0107/1005, Tov Tx gate; 2 roy UTEEOUpPHytOVs ode ourov Ky 
70 ou Toy S, noi 0 Neoνee TbTUew) Kg E800 (hETEWYy Ws Arles & = 
YorTog $voferatuy, T only add farther at preſent, that Jupiter, ac- 
cording to his firſt ſubſiſtence, is the Demiurgus or artificer of 
the world, and that he is received from thence into all the fol- 
lowing orders of gods. Hence, there are various Jupiters who 
prefide over the different parts of the univerſe, and all of whom 
are ſuſpended from the firſt Jupiter the Demiurgus, ſo as to 
form varieus links of that divine chain, which, on account of it: 
mcorruftible nature, is beautifully called by Homer a golden chain. 

| | The 
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The ſame muſt be underſtood of every other divinity, conſidered 
according to his higheſt ſubſiſtence; viz. that various other divi- 
nities of the ſame characteriſtie proceed from him into the parts 
of the world: and if the reader carefully attends to this theory, | 
when he reads Homer, or the fables of any other ancient theolo- 
gical poet, and is able to apply it properly, he will find that the 
theology of the ancients is founded in a theory no leſs beautifully 
connected than aſtoniſhingly profound; no leſs enchanting than 
ſcientific; no leſs true than marvellous and myſtic. See more 
concerning this moſt important ſubject, in my Notes on the Cra- 
tylus, and Introduction to the Parmenides of Plato; in my 
tranſlation of Salluſt on the Gods and the World; and of the 


Emperor Julian's Oration to the Sun, and to the Mother of the 
Gods. | . | 


Page 4. The godd:fſes called Genetyllides.] The Scholiaſt upon 
Ariſtophanes informs us that Genetyl/is is an epithet of Venus, 
and that ſhe is ſo called becauſe ihe prefides over the generation of 
animals. Perhaps therefore, as there are two Venuſes, as we 
ſhall ſce hereatter, the Genetyllides are theſe two. | | 

Page 6. And of {acchus holding a torch.] There is great pro- 


priety in repreſenting Iacchus or Bacchus with a torch: for 
Bacchus is the mundane intelledt; and fire with the ancients was 


very properly conſidered as a ſymbol of intell:&, from its tending 
upwards. 


Page 6.—and this Bacchus they call Melpomenss.) The Orphic 
theologiſts, as I have ſhewn in p. 10 of the Diſſertation prefixed to 
my tranſlation of Orphens's Hymns, called the intellect of each of 
the celeſtial ſpheres, by ſome one of the appellations of Bacchus, 
and the ſoul, or animating part of the ſphere, by the name of 
one of the Muſes. Agreeably to this, in the orb of the ſun, they 
called the intelizdive part, T rietericus Bacchus, and the animating 


part, Melpomene. Buteas the intelle& and ſoul of the ſun, and fo 


of every other orb, form one divine nature, from their admirable 
union with each other, the intelle& of this ſphere may be juſtly 
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called Melpomsnos and it would be by 4 no means improper to 
call the animating part Trieteric. 


Page 7. They report indeed, that the falle; of Erichitbning, S 8 


The fables of the ancients are, in their ſecret meaning, utility 


and conſtruction, the moſt beautiful and admirable pieces of com- 
poſition which the mind of man is capable of framing, though 
nothing has been fo little underitood, or fo ſhamefully abuſed. 
Of the trath of this obſervation, the reader whoſe mind has 
been enlightened by true icience will be fully convinced by the 
following explanation drawn from ancient ſources of the fable 
alluded to by Pauſanias in this part. Previous to which it will 
be proper to obſerve, that the firſt cauſe, according to the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic philoſophers, on account of his tranſcendent 
ſimplicity was called he one, this name being adapted the beſt of 
all others to a nature truly ineffable and unknown. But it is 
impoſſible that ſuch, a nature covid produce this viſible world 


without mediums, fince, if this had been the cafe, all things mult 
have been like himſelf, natures ineffable and unknown. It is 


neceſſary, therefore, that there ſhould be certain mighty powers 


between the firſt cauſe and us: for we 1n reality are nothing more 
than the dregs of the univerſe. Theſe mighty powers, from their 
ſurpaſſing ſimilitude to the firſt god, were very properly called 
by the ancients gods;- and were conſidered by them as perpe- 
tually ſubſiſting in the moſt admirable and profound union with 


each other, and the firſt cauſe ; yet ſo, as amidſt this union to 


preſerve their own eſſence dlitinct from that of the higheſt god. 
| Hence, as Proclus beautifully obſerves, they may be compared to 
trees rooted in the earth: for as theſe, by their roots, are uaited 
with the earth, and become earthly in an eminent degree with- 


out being earth itſelf; ſo the gods by their ſummits are pro- 


foundly united to the firſt cauſe, and by this means are tranſcen- 
dently ſimilar to without being the ficſt cauſe. 


But theſe mighty powers are called by the poets a golden doth 


en account of their connection with each other, and incorrup- 


tible 
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tible nature. Now the firft of theſe powers you may call 2244. 
lectual; the ſecond vie; the third Pæonian, and fo on, which 
the ancients, deſiring to ſignify us by names, have ſymbo- 
lically denominated. Hence, ſays Olympiodorus in MS. Com- 
ment. in Gorgiam, we ought not to be diſturbed on hearing ſuch * 
names as a Saturnian power, the power Jupiter, and ſ{uch-like, 
but explore the things to which they allude. Thus for inſtance, 
by a Saturnian power rooted in the firſt cauſe, underſtand a pure 
intellect: for ug or Saturn is agg vous, i. e. o ce, or, a pure 
intelleck. Hence, ſays Olympiodorus, we call thoſe that are pure 
and virgins, at. He adds, On this account poets“ ſay, that 
Saturn devoured his children, and afterwards, again ſent them 
into the light, becauſe intellect is converted to itſelf, ſeeks 
itſelf, and 1s itſelf ſought: but he again refunds them, be- 
cauſe intelle& not only ſeeks, and procreates, but produces 
into light and profits. On this account, too, he is called 
eyuv).ounTi;y Or infected counſel, becauſe an inflected figure verges 
to itſelf. "hor as there is nothing diſordered and novel in 
intellect, - 
motion: and hence it is that aſtrologers ſay, that ſuch as have 
Saturn well ſituated in their nativity are prudent and endued 
with intellect. | ES 

Again, the ancient theologiſts called life by the name of Ju- 
piter, to whom they gave a two-fold appellation & and Gn, 
ſignifying by theſe names, that he gives /ife through himſelf. 
Farther {till they aſſert that the Sun is drawn by four horſes, and 
that he is perpetually young, ſignifying by this his power, which 
is motive of the whole of nature ſubject to his dominion, his four- 
fold converſions, and the vigour of his energies. But they ſay 


hey repreſent Saturn as an old man, and as flow in his 


that the Moon is drawn by two bulls: by tuo, on account of her 

increaſe and diminution; but by bulls, becauſe as theſe till the 

ground, ſo the Moon governs all thofe parts which ſurround the 

earth, | | 
This is aſſerted by Heſiod in his Theogony. 


Thie 
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fables are to be underſtood, let us conſider the meaning of that 
to which Pauſanias alludes. According to the fable, then, Vulcan 


falling in love with Minerva, emitted his ſeed on the earth, and 


from hence ſprang the race of the Athenians, By Vulcan, there- 


fore, we muſt underſtand that divine power which preſides over 


the ſpermatic and phylical reaſons which the univerſe contains; 
for whatever Nature accompliſhes by verging towards bodies, the 


ſame Vulcan performs in a divine and exempt manner, by moving 


Nature, and uſing her as an inſtrument in his own proper fabri- 
cation: for natural heat has a Vulcanian characteriſtic, and was 
produced by Vulcan for the purpoſe ef fabricating a corporeal 
nature. Vulcan, therefore, is that power which perpetually pre- 
ſides over the fluctuating nature of bodies: and hence, ſays Olym- 


piodorus, he operates with bellows (e ©voa;), which occultly 


ſignifies his operating in natures ( 7; Tov ey Tai; ©voros). But by 
.earth we muſt underſtand matter, which was thus ſymbolically 
denominated by the ancients, as we learn from Porphyry de Antr. 
Nymph. By Minerva we mult underſtand the ſummit xoevÞy of 
all thoſe intellectual natures that reſide in Jupiter, the artificer of 


the world: or, in other words, ſhe is that deity which illuminates 


all mundane natures with intelligence. The Athenians therefore, 
who are ſouls of a Minerval characteriſtic, may be very properly 
laid to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becauſe Vulcan, 
who perpetually imitates the intellectual energy of Minerva in his 
fabrication of the ſenſible univerſe, imparts to them through this 


imitation thoſe vehicles, and thoſe ſpermatic reaſons through which, 


in conjunction with matter, they become inhabitants of this ter- 
reſtrial abode. And thus much for the fable alluded to by Pau- 
ſanias. For farther information on the molt intereſting ſubjects 

diſcuſſed in this note, ſee my tranſlation of the Cratylus, Phædo, 
Parmenides and I imæus of Plato; my Diſſertation on the Eleu- 
finian and Bacchic Myſteries; my tranſlation of Salluſt on the 


Gods 


This being premiſed, as a ſpeeimen of the manner in which 
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Gods and the World; and of the Emperor Julian's Oration to the 
Sun, and to the Mother of the Gods. 

Page 9. Apollo, whom they denominate Mlexicacus) Apollo 
is Alexicacus, or the diſperſer of evil, through the divinity Pæan, 
whom he contains in his eſſence, as is evident from the following | 


lines in the beautiful hymn of Proclus to the Sun: 


Eng & aw EIA 00w20; e, Iicaomms 

Ilaiunwy Proagnot, ny NE EM e UYENV, 

Tanous 20917; TRHYGETN/9v%G eg e voc 
i. e. 

6 From thy bland dance, repelling deadly ill, 

Salubrious Pear bloſſoms into light, 


Health far diffuſing, and th* extended world 
With ſtreams of harmony innoxious fills.” 


Page 10. The daughters of the Sun are ſaid to have bexvailed 
the misfortune of their brother Phacton.] The following explana- 
tion is given by the Platonic philoſophy of the well known fable 
of Phaeton. Phaeton ſignifies a comet, by which conſiderable 
parts of the earth are at times deſtroyed, But he is ſaid to be 
the offspring of the Sun, becauſe a comet, according to the Pla- 
toniſts, is a ſublunary body, conſiſting of a collection of dry va- 
pour, raiſed and ſet on fire by the Sun. He is likewiſe ſaid to 
have deſired the government of the chariot of the Sun, becauſe a 
comet deſires to imitate the circular motion of the Sun. He 
did not keep the track obſerved by his parent, becauſe a comet 
does not move in a direction parallel to that of the Sun. He 
was blaſted by thunder through the anger of Jupiter, becauſe 


this comet was extinguiſhed by moiſt; vapours. On this account 


he is ſaid to have fallen into the river Eridanus, becauſe the comet 
was extinguiſhed through moiſture, He was lamented by the 
Heliades, browſe the vapour proceeding from the diſſolution of 

the 
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| the comet flowed downwards, being of a watry nature, and in 
this reſpect correſponding to tears. The Heliades were changed 
into poplar trees, becauſe a juice diſtills from the poplar tree 
ſimilar to amber; and amber has a golden fplendour; and gold , 
is dedicated to the Sun. The fable therefore obſcurely ſignifies 
that the juice of the poplar tree is produced from moiſture ſimi- 


lar to that which was produced by the diſſolution of the comet. 


Page 13. It is related by Herodotus] Herodotus in Terpſich. } 


informs us, that it was Cliſthenes the' Athenian, of the family of 


ten, > ® , 

Page 32. And took care that globular veſſels, c.] Many of 
the preſent day are of opinion, that the ſhips of the ancients 
were of a very inconſiderable fize, though a ſmall degree of re- 


flection muſt convince every unprejudiced mind, that ſhips which 
contained many banks of rowers, and great quantities of armed 


men, mult have been very large veſlcls. But the following ac- 


count of a ſhip conſtructed by Ptolemy Philopater, from Plutarch 


in his Life of that great commander Demetrius, abundantly proves 


the truth of what I have advanced. *© Before the time of De- 


metrius, ſays he, there had not been ſeen a galley with #/teen or 


ſixteen banks of oars. But after Demetrius, Ptolemy Philopater 


built a prodigious galley of eighty banks of oars, It was two 


hundred and eighty cubits in length. Its height from the water 


to the top of the ſtern was forty-eight cubits. It had four 


hundred mariners, and four thouſand rowers: and beſides all this, 
there was convenient landing for nearly three thouſand ſoldiers 


to fight above the decks.” It is true that Plutarch adds, this 
unwicldy hulk was only fit for ſhew, aud not for ſervice; but it 
affords a very convincing proof, that the ancients had concep- 
tions of framing much larger ſhips than any of the preſent time; 
and it appears to me, that the ſixt2en-oared galleys of Demetrius, 
mentioned by Plutarch, mult have been at leaſl as large as our 
firlt rate men of war. The reader may ſee a large and very en- 


Vol. III. tertaining 


the Alemæonidæ, who divided the four Athenian tribes into 
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tertaining deſcription of this ſhip, though widely different in 
ſome particulars from the above account, in W lib. 6, 
. 

Page 34. But the truth of this is confirmed by Fang Sc.] It 
is not however the Epirots that Homer alludes to, by a people 
unacquainted with the ſea, and who knew not the uſe of ſalt: 
but as, in the perſon of Ulyſſes, Homer has beautifully repreſented 
to us the image of one who paſles in a regular manner from a ſen- 
fible to an intellectual life, he very properly deſcribes him, after 

having braved the ſtorms of the ocean, or the dangers and difficul- 
ties attending a life ſubordinate to that of intellect, as deſtined 
to arrive among a people to whom the ſea was unknown, or, in 
other words, to live a life wholly intellectual and divine. As Pau- 
ſanias therefore was pious, but without philoſophy, he could not 


_ » have any conception of the concealed philoſophical meaning of 


Homer in the fable of Ulyſſes. Sce more concerning this, in my 
tranſlation of, and notes to, Porphyry's Cave of the Nymplis, 
in vol. ii. of Proclus on Euchd. f 

Page 37. Pyrrhus received a wound in his Head. ] It appears from 
Livy, I. 29. c. 18. and Plutarch in Pyrrho, that Pyrrhus was flain 
in this manner, as a juſt puniſhment for his impiety in Plunder. | 


ing the treaſuries of the temple of Proſerpine. 


Page 39. It <vas my intention, indeed, c.] It is a circum- 
fiance remarkably ſingular, that the Pythagorean philoſopher 
Numenius was, as well as Pauſanias, deterred by a dream from 
diſcloſing the Eleuſinian myſteries, Before the extinction of the 
genuine religion of mankind, indeed, and the introduction of 
gigantic impivty, ft muſt have been highly improper to unfold 
theſe myſteries to all men: but when delaſive faith ſucceeded to 
feientific theolegy, and divine myſtery was no more, it then became 
neceſſary to reveal this moſt holy and auguſt inſtitution. This 
appears to have been done by the latter Platoniſts; and from 
ſome important paiſages which fortunately yet remain in the 
manuſcript Commentaries of theſe great men on Plato, I have 


been 
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been enabled to unfold the leading partieulars of this intereſting 


affair. Theſe particulars the reader may find in my Diſſertation 


on the Eleuſiniun and Bacchic Myſteries. 


Page 41. Near this is the temple of Celeftial N. 1521 The Celeſ- | 


tial Venus (for there are two Venuſes, as is well known) is that 
divine power which colle&s together the different genera of 
things, according to one deſire of beauty. She is therefore very 
properly ſaid to derive her ſubſiſtence from the prolific power of 
Heaven: for Heaven, as I have ſhewn in my notes on the Craty- 


lus, compoſes that order of gods which is called by the Chaldæan 
Theologiſts royTeg x} vorcocy i. e. intelligible and at the ſame time intel- 


ledtual; which correſponds to intelligence; and is wholly of u 
containing und connective nature. But the ſecond: Venus, ſays 
Proclus (in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum), Jupiter produces from 


his own generative powers, in conjunction with Dione: and this 


goddeſs likewiſe proceeds from foam, after the ſame manner 
with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus evinces. But theſe 


goddeſſes differ from each other, according to the cauſes of their 
production, their orders and their powers. For ſhe that pro- 


ceeds from the genitals of Heaven is ſupermundane, leads up- 
wards to intelligible beauty, is the ſupplier of an unpolluted 
life, and ſeparates from generation. But the Venus that pro- 
ceeds from Dione governs all the co-ordinations in the celeſtial 


world and the earth, binds them to each other, and perfects their 


generative progreſſions, through a kindred conjunction. Theſe 
divinities too are united with each other, through a fimilitude of 
ſubſiſtence: for they both proceed from generative powers; one 


from that of the containing power of Heaven, and the other 


from that of Jupiter the artificer of the world.“ He adds, 
that by the ſea we muſt underſtand an expanded and circum- 
ſcribed life; by its profundity, the univerſally- extended progreſ- 
ſion of fuch a life; and by the foam, the greateſt purity of 
nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, that which 
_ *wirs upon all life, and is as it were its higheſt flower.“ 
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It is remarkable that, according to the firſt of theſe paſſages, 
the ſecond Venus was produced from foam in the ſame manner 
as the firſt, as Proclus proves from the authority of the Orphic 
writings?” for this information i is not to be gathered from any 
other writer that J am acquainted: with. Nor need it ſeem 
ſtrange, that this ſhould be mentioned by no ancient author 
prior to Proclus: for before the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
religion, thæ Orphic writings were deſervedly held in ſuch great 
veneration, from containing the ceremonies of a mode of wor- 
ſhip coe val with the univerſe, that the leſs myſtic parts of them 
were but ſeldom cited, and the moſt myſtic, not at all. As Pro- 
«clus, therefore, was the man that unfolded the theology and phi- 
loſophy of the Greeks in the moſt conſummate perfection, and 
this at -a period when the ancient religion was almoſt entirely 
extirpated, and the Orphic writings were conſidered as ſacred but 
by a few, we cannot wonder at meeting with this, and much 
ſimilar information in the works of this incomparable man. 
Page 46. They aſſert that be was once bound by Pluto, c.] 
It appears to me, that the great confuſion and abſurdity with 
which modern'explanations of the fables of the ancients are re- 
plete, may be aſcribed to the two following cauſes: the want 
of ability to-diſtinguiſh in the fame perſon, hiſtory from fable 
and ignorance of the ſecret meaning of ancient fable. Thus, in 
the preſent inſtance, moſt of the moderns would, I am perſuaded, 
confider this ſtory about Theſeus, as at bottom merely kiſtorical, 
though it is in fact one of thoſe ancient fables which are replete | 
_ with the moſt philoſophical and myitic information. At preſent, 
indeed, it does not ſeem to be even ſuſpected by any one, that 
the theology of the Greeks, when viewed in its genuine purity, 
is a thing the molt ſublime and ſcientific that the mind of man 
can poſſibly deviſe; and that-conſequently, as the Greeian fables 
are the progeny of this theology, they cannot fail of being re- 
markably ſcientific and ſublime. That the reader therefore, 
whoſe mental eye is not ſo darkened by oblivion, as to exclude 


all 
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al polſbilty of recovering the uſe of it, in the preſent life, 
may be convinced of the truth of the preceding obſervations, let 
him attend to the following information derived from the phi- 
loſophy of Pythagoras and Plato. | | 
There are three orders of ſouls which are the werpettal at- 
tendants of the gods. The firſt of theſe orders angels compoſe; 
the ſecond, dæmons; and the third, heroes. But as there is no 
vacuum either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, but on the | 
contrary profound union, it is neceſſary, in order to accompliſh . 
this, that the laſt link of a ſuperior order ſhould ccaleſce with the 
- ſummit of one proximately inferior. Hence therefore, between 
_ effential heroes, who perpetually attend the gods, and are con- 
ſequently impaſſive and pure, and the bulk of human ſouls who 
deſcend with paſſivity and impurity, it is neceſſary there ſnould 
be an order of human ſouls, who deſcend with impaſſivity and 
purity. Theſe ſouls were called by the ancients with great pro- 
priety Heroes, on account of their high degree of proximity and 
alliance to ſuch as are eſſentially Heroes. Hercules, Theſeus, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, &c. were ſoals of this kind, who deſcended into 
generation both to benefit other ſouls, and in compliance with 
that neceſſity by which all natures inferior to the perpetual at- 
tendants of the gods are at times obliged to deſcend. The cha- 
racteriſtics of theſe heroic ſouls are, grandeur of action, elevation, | 
and magnificence: and Plato in his Laws ſays, that we ought to 
venerate them, and perſorm funeral ſacrifices in honour of their 
memory. They are too of an undefiled nature when compared -- 
with other human ſouls, than whom they are likewiſe far more 
intellectual. They have much of an elevated nature, and which 
is properly liberated from an inclination to matter, Hence they 
are eaſily led back to the intelligible world, in which they live 
for many periods; while, on the contrary, the moſt irrational kind 
of ſouls are either never led back, or this is accompliſhed with 
great us pon or continues for a "oy enen n of 


time. 
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But as every god beginning from on high produces his pro- 
per ſeries as far as to the laſt of things, and this ſeries compre- 
hends many eſſences different from each other, ſuch-as Angelical, 
Dæmoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, and the like, the loweſt pow- 
ers. of theſe orders have a great communion. and phyſical ſym- 
pathy with the human race, and contribute to the perfection of 
all their natural operations, and particularly to their procreations, 
As theſe heroic ſouls too have a two-fold form of life, viz, opi- 
nionati ve and cogitative, the former of which is called by Plato in 
the Timeus the circle of difference, and the latter, the circle of 
ſameneſs, and which are characteriſed by the properties of male and 
fema' hence theſe ſouls at one time exhibit a deiform power, 
by energizing according to the maſculine prerogative of their na- 
ture, or the circle of ſameneſs, and at another time according to 
their feminine prerogative, or the circle of difference; yet ſo, 
as that according to both theſe energies they act with rectitude, 
and without merging themſelves in the darkneſs of body. They 
likewiſe know the natures prior to their own, and exerciſe a pro- 
vidential care over inferior concerns, without at the ſame time 
having that propenſity to ſuch concerns which is found in the 
bulk of mankind. But the ſouls which a& erroneouſly according 
to the energies of both theſe circles, or which, in other words, 
neither exhibit accurate ſpecimens of practical or intellectual 
virtue—theſe differ in no reſpe& from greparious ſouls, or the 
herd of mankind, with whom the circle of ſameneſs is fettered, 
and the circle of difference ſuſtains all-various, fractures and 
diſtortions, | | | e 

As it is impoſſible, therefore, that theſe heroic ſouls can act 
with equal vigour and perfection, according to both theſe circles 
at once, as this is the province of natures more divine than the 
human, it is neceſſary that they muſt ſometimes deſcend and 
energize principally according to their opinionative part; and 
 ſometimesaccording to their more intellectual part. Hence, one 
of theſe circles muſt energize naturally, and the other be hinder- 
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ed from its proper energy, On this account Heroes are called 
nal de Demigods, as having only one of their circles illuminated 


by the gods. Such of theſe, therefore, as have the circle of N | 


ſameneſs unfettered, as are rouſed to an elevated life, and are 
moved about it, according to a deific energy—theſe are ſaid 
to have a god for their father, and a mortal for their mother, 


through a defect with reſpect to the opinionative form of life. 


But ſuch, on the contrary, as energize without impediment ac- 
_ cording to the circle of difference, who act with becoming 
rectitude in practical affairs, and at the ſame time enthuſiaſtically, 
or, in other words, under the inſpiring influence of divinity— 
theſe are ſaid to have a mortal for their father, and'a goddeſs for 
their mother, And in ſhort, rectitude of energy in each of theſe 
circles is to be aſcribed: to a divine cauſe, which illuminates, 
invigorates and excites them in the molt unreſtrained and im- 
paſſive manner, without deſtroying freedom of energy, in the 
circles themſelves, or cauſing any partial affection, ſympathy or 
tendency 1n illuminating. deity, When the circle of ſameneſs, 
therefore, has dominion, the divine cauſe of illumination is ſaid 
to be maſculine and paternal; but when the circle of difference 
predominates, it is ſaid to be maternal. Hence Achilles acts 
with rectitude in practical affairs, and at the ſame time exhibits 
ſpecimens of magnificent, vehement, and divinely- inſpired ener- 
gy, as being the ſon of a goddeſs. And ſuch is his attachment 
to practical virtue, that even when in Hades, Homer repreſents 
him as deſiring a union with body, that he may aſſiſt his father. 
While on the contrary Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were 
heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raiſed themſelves from generation 
to true being, and meddled with mortal concerns no farther than 
abſolute neceſſity required. 

Theſeus therefore, who as well as Hercules was a hero, 62 
energized principally according to an intellectual life, and who 
was a lover of both intelligible and ſenſible beauty, may be ſaid to 
have been bound by Flyto, while he was united with body, be- 

. | * : cauſe 
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cauſe every thing ſublunary is under the dominion of this 8010 
and to have been liberated by Hercules, becauſe through his 
aſſiſtance he was led from a ſenſible to an intellectual life, which 
has the ſame relation to a corporeal life, as the light of day to 
the darkneſs of night. 


Page 46. But it appears to me, that Homer, &c. ] We ſhould 


rather ſay that Homer derived his knowledge reſpecting the fouls . 


in Hades, and the names of the infernal rivers which it contains, 
from the myſtic traditions of Orpheus, who inſtituted the religion 
of Greece , and that the rivers called Acheron and Cocytys i in 
Cichyrus were denominated from their ſimilitude to thoſe of the 
fame name in Hades. But the reader mult not ſuppoſe that the 
infernal rivers deſcribed by Homer are nothing more than the 
paradoxical ſports of poetical fancy; but, as Proclus on Plato's 
Republic beautifully obſerves, it is proper to believe, that for 
thoſe who require chaſtiſement and purification, ſubterranean 
places are prepared, which, from their receiving the various de- 
fluxions of the elements above the earth, are called rivers by my- 
thologiſts, and are filled with demons who preſide over ſouls, 
and who are of an avenging, puniſhing, purifying, and judicial 
characteriſtic. Hence, ſays he, the poetry of Homer is not to be 
oondemned, when it calls the infernal region a place 


& Horrid and ens and Halden to the gods.“ 


1 or the variety and imagination of the preſiding dæmons excite 
all this obſcurity and horror. TI only add, that Acheron is a place 
adapted to the purgation of care and ſorrow, and which alſo cor- 
reſponds to air and the meridional part of the world; but that 

Cocytus together with Styx correſpond to earth and the 
weltern centre, and puniſh hatred, through lamentations and 
grief. See more on this ſubject, in my Introduction to the Phæ- 
do of Plato. | 


Page 49. Olen. ] Olen was a Lycian poet, and conipoled 
hymns in. hanour ot Apollo at Delos. | 


| Page 51. 
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Page 51. That Celeſtial Venus is the eldeſt of thoſe divinities who 
are called the Parcæ.] We have already obſerved, that there are 
two Venuſes, one ſupermundane, the other mundane. The firſt of 
theſe is the Celgſtial Venus mentioned in this place by Pauſanias, 
as the eldeft of the Parcæ, though according to the Orphic hymn ' 
to this goddeſs, and which I have no doubt is the truth, ſhe is 
the ruler of the Fates: for the Hymn ſays R 8. eth b Tei owy lagen, ; 
*« thou governeſt the three Fates,” . | 4 
Page 52. And the temple of Diana the huntreſs.] The ſphere 
of the Moon is, as is well known, attributed to the goddeſs 
Diana: and this divinity, as we arg informed by Proclus in 

Tim. p. 260, * is the cauſe of nature to mortals, as ſhe is the* 
 felf-conſpicuous image of fontal Nature.“ ? Erdnyn hut Guin Tolg 
Ornloi, Th; Puotws, To auTonlo GY XN 00TH The THYHG @uorws, As 
the Moon therefore is the cauſe of the exiſtence of all na- 
tural life, ſo likewiſe of its diſſolution: for the natural life which 
ſhe imparts to all animals and plants, brings with it a limited 
duration, and, when the period of its exiſtence is accompliſhed, ' | 
returns to this divinity as its fountain. Hence Diana is very 
properly repteſented as a huntreſs: for through certain unappa- 
rent powers reſident in the rays of the Moon, of which arrows 
are an image, ſhe takes awäy, or, in other words, receives back 
again, the natural life which ſhe gave. 

Page 54+ Bacchus leading Vulcan back to W The meaning 
of this beautiful fable appears to me to be as follows: Vulcan, 
as we have already obſerved, is that divine power which preſides 
over the ſpermatic and phyſical reaſons of the univerſe; or, in 
other words, which by uſing nature as an inſtrument, produces 
all the bodies which the univerſe contains. Juno is the inſpec- 
tive guardian of all motion and progreſſion. Hence ſhe is ſaid to 
have hurled Vulcan from heaven, becauſe the is the cauſe of Vul- 
can's prolific progreſſion to the extremity of things, and of kis 
being every where preſent with his productions in the moſt un- 
reſtrained manner in a manner, by which this progreſſion, con- 


tinually 


ys 
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tinually ſufpended from its proper prineiple, pervades through 
every order. But the golden throne which Vulcan ſends to 
Juno, is that vehicle depending on the goddeſs, and from illu- 
minating which ſhe has a mundane eſtabliſhment: and the un- 
apparent bonds which it contains are thoſe vital connectives by 


 which-ſoul becomes united with body. Theſe bonds are ſaid to 
be fixed in the throne by Vulcan, becauſe this deity is ſuperior 


to Juno, conſidered according to her mundane eſtabliſhment, All 


the gods except Bacchus were unable to perſuade Vulcan to free 


Juno from her bonds; becauſe Bacchus, or the mundane intellect, 
is the monad or proximately exempt producing cauſe of the 
ultimate progreſſions of all the gods; and hence Vulcan, conſi- 
dered according to his laſt proceſſion, is ſuſpended from Bacchus, 
by whom at the ſame time he is converted on high. Hence 
Bacchus is ſaid to have led him back to heaven: but it is added, 


by means of intoxication z i. e. by deifie intelligence, through 


which every inferior deity is converted to deities of a ſuperior 
characteriſtic, and all the gods become abſorbed in the ineffable 
principle of all things. Laſtly, by Vulcan freeing Juno from her 


bonds, nothing more is meant than, that this goddeſs according 


to her mundane eſtabliſnment receives a power from Vulcan, 


through which while ſhe illuminates with a divine light her de- 


pending vehicle, ſhe is at the ſame time exempt from all inclination 
and paſſive aſfection towards the ſubje& of her illuminations: and 
the {ame reaſoning mult be applied to every mundane divinity. 
Page 56. Gave that oracle concerning the bladder, J This 
oracle is preſerved by Flutarch in his life of Theſeus, and is thus, 


| _ in the laſt line, tranſlated by Langhorn: 


From royal ſtems thy honour, Theſeus, ſprings, 

By Jove belov'd, the fire ſupreme of kings. 

See riſing towns, ſee wide-extended ſtates, 

On thee dependent, aſk their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear! Thy favour'd bark ſhall ride, 
Safe, like a NY o'er the foamy tide, 


Page 
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has 57. And that Henke himſelf appeared as ; their leader. 
The following Platonic dogma, which belongs to the greateſt. 
arcana of ancient Wiſdom, ſolves all that appears to beſo abſurd. 
and ridiculous to the atheiſtieal and ſuperficial in ſuch-like hiſto» , 
rical relations as the preſent. Every deity beginning from on 
, high, produces his own proper ſeries to the laſt of things; and: 

this ſeries comprehends in itſelf many eſſences differing from each. 
other. Thus, for inftance, the Sun produces Angelical, De- 
moniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, Panical, and ſuch-like.powersgeach 
of which ſubſiſts according to a ſolar characteriſtie: and the ſame 
reaſoning muſt be applied to every other divinity, All theſe - 
powers are the perpetual attendants of the Gods, but they have 
not all of them an eſſence hy ſuperior to man. For after 
eſſential Heroes an order of ſouls follows, who proximately. go- 
vern the affairs.of men, and are dæmoniacal xra oxeow, according 
to habitud or alliance, but not eſſentially, Of this kind are the 
Nymphs that ſympathize with waters, Pans with the feet of 
goats, and the like: and they differ from thoſe powers that are. 
efſentially of a dæmoniacal characteriſtic, in this, that they aſſume 
avariety of ſhapes. (each of the others immutably preſerving one 


form), are ſubje& to various paſſions, and are the cauſes: of all- 


various deception to mankind. Proclus in Schol. MSS. in Cra- | 
tylum obſerves, that the Minerva which ſo often appeared to 
Ulyſſes and Telemachus was of this latter kind. ors e, v Tang 
TpXZYOTHEAESSS * Me N, oxnpeor ToruNous Xepevcty KA 
TFeorexws ute Tov; dees reνενον,Eu. 044 n A TW 0000 thy 
xc c THRaxe pu. i. e. There are Pans with the feet of 
goats, and Minerval ſouls aſſuming a. variety of ſhapes, and prox- 
imately governing mankind; ſuch as was the Minerva that ap» 
peared to Ulyſſes and Telemachus,” The Bacchus therefore, 
that appeared to the Lacedæmonians in the war mentioned by 
Pauſanias, muſt be confidered as belonging to to one of the orders 
of thoſe powers we have juſt enumerated, | t 
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Page 61. Theſeus, when he departed to lay the Minotaur) The 
explanation given by the moderns of the Minotaur, and the other 
parts of the fable to which it belongs, is as abſurd and foreign” 
from the truth, as any of their ſolutions of ancient fables. 
ſhall make it appear (ſays the Abbé Banier*- with all the Ja- 
Iſs levi of a Frenchman, and in the true fpirit of a Catholic 
| divine) that the Minotaur, with Paſiphae, and the reſt of that 
fable, contain nothing but an intrigue of the queen of Crete 
with a captain named Taurus; and the artifice of Dædalus only 
a a fly confident.” And in this impudent manner he explains 
the moſt celebrated fables of antiquity. It is true indeed, that 
my own countrymen are at preſent unacquainted with the divine 
wiſdom of the ancients; but I do not know of any Engliſh writer 
that has attempted to explain the Grecian fables in a manrer ſo 
 impertinent, trifling, and abſurd. Surely every thinking mind 
muft unite with me in acknowledging, that if the ancients intend- 
ed to conceal in their fables nothing more than what Banier pre- 
ſents us with, their fables are far more puerile than the riddles” 
' compoſed by the ingenious Mr. Newbery for children, Lord 
Bacon, though far from penetrating the profound meaning of - 
| the ancients in theſe fables, ſaw enough to be convinced that they 
were replete with the higheſt wiſdom of which he had any con- 
ception; and has done all in attempting to unfold them that 
great genius without the aſſiſtance of genuine philoſophy is able to l 
eſfect. But the molt piercing ſagacity, the moſt brilliant wit, and 
the moſt exquiſite ſubtilty of hugh, mm this wp bom we are 
here of no avail. x 
It is indeed eaſy for ingenious men to Fore explanation of 
an ancient fable, which to the ſuperficial obſerver ſhall appear to 
be the preciſe meaning which its inventor deſigned to convey, 
though it be in reality very far from the truth. This may be 
caſily accaunted for by conſidering, that all tables are Images of 


— 


* Vol. i, of the tranſlation of 15 Mythology, p. 29. 
truths, 
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"7 but thoſe of the ancients, of truths with- * but few 
are acquainted. Hence, like pictures of unknown perſons, they 
become the ſubjects of endleſs conjecture and abſurd opinion, 
from the ſimilitude which every one fancies he diſcovers in them 
to objects with which he has been for a long time familiar. He 
- who. underſtands the explanations given by the Platonic. philoſo- 
phers of theſe fables will ſubſeribe to the truth of this obſer- 
vation, as it is impoſſible that theſe interpretations could ſo 
vonderfully harmonize with the external or apparent meaning of 
the fables, without being the true explanations of their latent 
ſenſe. But to return to the fable in queſtion. Olympiodorus 
in his MS. Commentary on the Gorgias of Plato, beautifully 

- unfolds moſt of it as follows: The Minotaur ſigniſies the ſavage 

paſſions which our nature contains. The thread which Ariadne 

gave to Theſeus, a certain divine power conjoined with our nature. 

And the labyrinth,” the obliquity and abundant variety of life. 

Theſeus therefore, being one of the moſt excellent characters, 

. vanquiſhed this impediment, and freed others together with him- 

ſelf.“ o pry Vg prrwlaveog Th ey npuy Pnowln vd onuavits o Is files, 

Dh Tu Burcyuy tene rn 0 ge dug TO OX9NX0y- ν Tov 

- FoLiiAty Tov Clou. o Tomy Sn c wy, aalotgarno, G 0k HANG 

HH,] wel? ovlov. 

Page 62. For there is nothing extant of Muſeus, S. ] Unfor- 
tunately, at preſent, not one of the works of the ancient Muſæus 
is extant: for it is well known to all the learned, that the little 

poem entitled, The J. oves of Hero and Leander was compoſed 

by a grammarian of a much later age than that of Muſœus. 

Page 64. Hygia, who they report is the daughter of Aſculapius.] 

- Hygaa, or Health, in the Orphic hymn fo Æſculapius, is called 

the wife of ZEſculapius. But this is by no means diſcordant 
with what Pauſanias aſſerts: for a communion of energies among 

divine natures was called by ancient theologilts «gag YH, Or 

a ſacred marriage. Hence, Health, conſidered as proceeding 
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Frorh Eſeulapius, may be ealled his daughter, a as communĩ- 
cating with him in divine energies, his wife. 

Page 64. When Bacchus firſt came into Attica. The reader 
muſt be careful to remember, that the Bacchus here mentioned 
was one of thoſe heroes of whom we have given an account in 
the note to p. 46; and that he was called Bacchus becauſe he 

8 deſcended from the deity of that name. 

Page 67. Hercules, according to the fable, flrangling the Dra- 
ons. ] 1 have already obſerved concerning Hercules, that he 
was one of thoſe exalted. characters belonging to the human race, 
who, from their high degree of proximity and alliance to gſential 
Heroes, were juſtly called by the ancients Heroes xala oe7w, ar 
according to habitude, and that he energized principally ac- 
cording to an intellectual life. As Hercules, therefore, was a 

character of this kind, it would be abſurd to conſider the pro- 
duigies related of him as hiſtorical facts; but we ſhould view them 
in the light of fables, under which certain divine truths are con- 
.cealed. Indeed; to ſuch as conſider the accounts given of Her- 
cules as hiſtorical facts, we may very properly addreſs the words 
of Plato to Dionyſius, when he was interrogating him on this 
very ſubject, I mean the achievements of Hercules, * that if the 
things reported of Hercules are true, he was neither the ſon of 
Jupiter, nor bleſſed, but on the contrary miſerable: but if he 
was the ſon of Jupiter and blefſed, theſe accounts are falſe,” 
* wg Te dei Toke TH ,p Yoga Argovey, ETHy 0 a τι e TAG 
1% Nana Tres Tov ng cli ts Hů rale n tx, & Tos avicv 
* At πννανtu, le 10g v, Ae Int wy, N Nig" *6 * $4405 n X&% td 
2 H Yun eg ral. 
But the meaning of the 3 fable, as „ Pauſania very pro- 
perly calls it, appears to be as follows : A dragon is a ſymbol of 
the partial life of the ſoul, i. e. of the life which ſhe leads while 
ſeparated from the gods: for as a dragon is ſaid to caſt off its 
fkin and become young again, ſo the ſoul acquires rejuveneſceney 
| * Olympiodori MSS, Schol, in Platonis Gorgiam, 6 
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by always deſcending into generation. It is therefore by no 
means wonderful, that Hercules, who was born with intellectual 


prerogatives ſo much ſuperior to the bulk of mankind, ſhould 


even from his infancy have been remarkably united with divine 
. natures, and thus may be ſaid to have vanquiſhed a partial life, 
which is implied by his ſtrangling dragons in his infancy. I only 
add farther concerning Hercules at preſent, that as he deſcended 
from Jupiter, it appears to me that his life was both politic and 
philofophic, and this in the higheſt degree poſſible ro human 
nature. 

Page 67. Min inerva riſing from the head of Jupiter.] Minerva, 
as Plato beautifully obſerves in the Cratylus, is deific-intellivence: 
and hence ſhe is ſaid to have proceeded from the head of Jupiter, 

or the demiurgic intellect, by which the world was produced, 
becauſe ſhe is the progeny of the deific intelligence of this intellect, 
which is the very ſummit, flower, and as it were head of Jupiter. 

Ibid. 67. For they firſt of. all denominated Minerva Ergane.] 
Ergane means artificer: and the propriety of this appellation 
muſt be obvious to every one, from what we obſerved in the pre- 
ceding note; I mean, that ſhe is the immediate progeny of the 
artificer of the univerſe, 

Page 68. Fupiter, abo is denominated Polieur.] Polieus means 
the guardian of a city 5 and this is a very proper epithet of Ju- 
piter, becauſe he is the cauſe of a politic and philoſophic life. 

Page 69. In her hand ſbe holds a ſpear, a fhield4lies at her feat, 
and near her ſpear there is a dragon, which may perhaps be Erich. 
thonius ; and at the baſe of the ſtatue the generation of Pandora is 
repreſented.) The fpear of Minerva is a ſymbol of that all- per- 
vading power, through- which the gods without control are 
enabled to pervade the univerſe, to aid ſublunary forms, and to 
amputate baſe matter, Her field fignifies that untamed power, 
which firſt appears in her eſſence, and from thence becomes an 
1nvincible defenęe to the gods; through which they remain ſecure | 
: RR and * over the univerſe triumphant and pure. 
A dragon 


5 


* 
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A dragon, too, is very. properly conſidered as one of the ſymbols 
belonging to this goddeſs. For, as we have before obſerved, this 
animal ſignifies the partial life of the ſoul, or, in other words, 
the condition of its intellect when ſeparated from divine intelle&s : 
and it is the province of Minerva, as we are informed by Proclus, 
to eſtabliſſ all partial intellefs, in the univerſal intellect of Jupiter, 


With reſpect to Pandora, it is well known that, according to 


the fable, ſhe was a woman made out of earth by Vulcan, at the 
command of Jupiter, in order to take vengeance on Prometheus 


for having ſtolen fire from heaven; that ſhe was adorned by each 


god with ſome particular gift ; and that ſhe was afterwards ſent 
dy Jupiter to Epimetheus the brother of Prometheus with a box 
full of all-various evils. Ihe recondite meaning however of this 
fable is, I fear, at preſent perfectly unknown; and therefore I 


ſball preſent the reader with the following beautiful explanation 
of it from the MS. Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias of 
Plato: Prometheus is the inſpective guardian of the deſcent of 


rational ſouls: for to exert a providential energy is the employ- 
ment of the rational ſoul, and prior to any thing elſe, to know 


itſelf, Irrational natures indeed perceive. through percuſſion, 
and prior to impulſion know nothing: but the rational nature is 
able, prior to information from another, to know what is uſe- 


ful. Hence Epimetheus is the inſpective guardian of the 


irrational ſoul, becauſe it knows through percuſſion, and not 

prior to it. Prometheus, therefore, is that power which preſides 
. over the deſcent of rational ſouls. But fire ſignifies the rational 
ſoul itſelf; becauſe, as fire tends upwards, ſo the rational ſoul 
- purſues things on high. But you will ſay, Why is this fire ſaid to 


have been ſtolen? I anſwer, That which is ſtolen is transferred 


from its proper place to one that is foreign. Since, therefore, 


the rational ſoul is ſent from its proper place of abode on high, 

to earth as to a foreign region, on this account the fire is ſaid to 
be ſtolen. But why was it concealed in a reed? Becauſe a reed 
is cavernous like a conduit pipe (Tvpyrodns), and therefore ſig- 


* 
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nifies the fluid body (70 gv owpn) in which the ſoul is carried. 
But why was the fire ſtolen contrary to the will of Jupiter? 
Again the fable ſpeaks as a fable: for both Prometheus and Ju- 
piter are willing that the ſoul ſhould abide on high; but as it is 
requiſite that ſhe ſhould deſcend, the fable fabricates particulars 
accommodated to the perſons. And it repreſents, indeed, the 
ſuperior character, which is Jupiter, as unwilling; for he wiſhes 
the ſoul always to abide on high: but the inferior character Pro- 
metheus obliges her to deſcend. Jupiter therefore ordered Pan- 
dora to be made. And what elſe is this, than the irrational ſoul*, 
which is of a feminine characteriſtic? For as it was neceſſary 
that the ſoul ſhould deſcend to theſe lower regions, but, being 
incorporeal and divine, it was impoſſiblè for her to be conjoined 
with body without a medium, hence ſhe becomes united with it 
through the irrational ſoul, But this irrational ſoul was called 
Pandora, becauſe each of the gods beſtowed on it fome particular 
gift. And this ſignifies that the illuminations which terreſtrial 
natures receive, take place through the celeſtial bodies f. 
I add farther concerning Minerva, from Proclus on the Ti- 
mæus, that ſhe is called Phoſpher, becauſe ſhe extends the whole 
of intellectual light. The Saviour, as eſtabliſhing every partial 
intellect in the total intellections of her father Jupiter. Calkergos, 
or producing beautiful works, as-comprehendin g all the works of 
her father in intellectual beauty. A virgin, as extending an 
undefiled and unmingled purity. Aigiochos, or egir-bearing, as 
moving the whole of Fate, and governing its productions. Phi- 
loſopbic, as replete with intellectual knowledge, and the light of 


wiſdom. And Philopolemic, as uniformly ruling over the oppoſy 


The true man, or the rational ſoul, conſiſts of inte/le&, cogitation, and 
opinion: but the ſummit of the irrational life is the phanty/y under which deſire 
like a many-headed ſavage beaſt, and anger like a raging lion, ſubſiſt. 


I For the irrational ſoul is an immaterial bedy, or, in other words, vitalized 
_ extenſion, ſuch as the mathematical bodies which we frame in the phantaly and 
the celeſtial bodies are of this kind. 
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ing natures which the world contains. Proclus farther informs 
us in MSS. Schol. in Cratylum, * that this goddeſs is called 
Vittory, and Health ; the former, becauſe ſhe cauſes intellect to 
rule over neceſſity, and form over matter; and the latter, becauſe 
ſhe preſerves the univerſe perpetually whole; perfect, exempt from 
age, and free from diſcaſe. It is the property therefore. of this ü 
goddeſs to elevate and diſtribute, and through an intellectual 
dance, as it were, to connect, eſtabliſh, and defend inferior na- 
tures in ſuch as are more divine,” » aInyz NIKH Tos Yyogrvtlay nas 
YTIEIA, Toy j4ty youy xgalleiy qroto voce TG eber ung, Xa To tl og TH; vAncy 
G NE x TEAEOY, XG New), KO hvooey NafuActiovoa TO Tay, 0ixuoy 
ov aus Tov Jeov run, xou To HyAYet, Xe peegrGeiy, et Oe Tung vorgos 
Xoęt ic ovyomley Toig Seiclegolg, x widevey xc Peovery xy lng. 

Page 75. It is reported that this ſtatue fell from heaven. ] The 
reaſon why ſome ſtatues were called by the ancients Diopeteis, 
is (ſays Jamblichus apud Phot. p. 554) © becauſe the occult 
art by which they were fabricated by human hands, was 
inconſpicuous.” ? | 

Page 75. Callimachus made for the flatue of the goddeſs a lamp 
gold, which, when filled with oil, burns day and night for the 
ſpace of a year, c.] The ancients with great propriety dedi- 
cated a burning lamp to Minerva, as ſhe is the goddeſs of Wiſ- 
dom: for as truth is light itſelf, and has a moſt intimate alliance 
with wiſdom, it is impoſſible that any corporeal ſubſtance can more 
_ aptly ſymbolize with wiſdom than ſenfible light. Hence Aſcle- 
pius Trallianus in Schol. MSS. in Nicom. Arithmet. Iſagogen. 
beautifully derives the etymon of co wiſdom from v0 cape; 
the perſpicuous and clear, But for the ſake of the liberal reader 
I will tranſcribe the paſſage, as the manuſcript is very rare. aps 
. 74 654 Joie 3 Paper oh c Tis ob, ws ce Te Tal. 
aps d roJy aulo Toole Spi Den; Neyo aro Tov Puloge Nen K- 
Agigelez ng, r von Parddia, revs M. D ⁰EiH‘, Hd, xa v Na pc u. 
tt 0vy To oaPrs ue TH KEXSU[h/AEVDS &y oxoly TY) ayv0% (J. rue aYw01%%) 
16 Peg Nu 916949 cee, N volle en Nn olg. 1, e. What then 
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is vi/dom? We reply that it is a certain clearneſs, as being that 
which renders all things perſpicuous. But from whence was 
this word clearneſs denominated ? We reply, From light. From 
whence alſo Ariſtotle calls all ſuch things as are apparent, lumi- 


nous and pure. Since therefore ihe clear is accuſtomed to lead 


into light and knowledge things concealed in the darkneſs of 
ignorance, on this account it is thus denominated,” | 
The following remarkable paſſage, indeed, ſhews that the an- 
cients were in poſſeſſion of a ſtone, from which they made ever» 
burning wicks for lamps. This paſſage is from Apollonius, in 
his little treatiſe entitled Irogics ©avuarin, or Wonderful Hiſtories, 
and is taken from Tacus. Tax en r ms MN, o xapuriog (Pneu) 
As) 0pevog Abog trip 56g EX6b 20100 061g 9 pt c ov dia. K vp 
Xeiprruaryec, Fpepoves de £5 aulov Kg EY AUXVICty Ky £96 K260j48y0% Acer 
9 an αο . TW TJ; txE¶lñ y Twy PUTT2n0jprvwy 1 TAuG1; vi ,; 
& N vlog, anna xis (forte ninpals) x,, x) Tols To expuaryeios 


e rrribe lt. oH prog aragpess culo de tune x26 N anger u vio Tou 


TUpocy ut THAW the TH; clue £YXpnte Xgticge To Y ALYNG Weves TOR 

arri N antallaoneuay a Alofate pull? ER Joxuucetes d xas Tous 
l= altopuerovg 1 o Tov AXvX Ov Keuojurerave tIYvilas fs o AJog 
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Cue f Tous TepoyJpov og Eb Todo Topeuopurvoicy A apirepe Tov EA 


pauou vr xl ri por. Ka AI To TAIT l, x ma PIwalos 
Tov o8\nu0v purislas x4 0 hg. That is, © Tacus in his Treatiſe on 
Stones ſays, that the ſtone which is called Caryſtius contains a 


certain woolly and coloured ſubſtance, from which garments are 
| ſpun and wove. Wicks for lamps likewiſe are twiſted from this 


ſubſtance, which burn with a clear light, without being con- 


ſumed. Theſe garments, too, are not purified from the dirt 


which they contract by water; but they enkindle the branches 
of vines, and then place the garments on them. The dirt is by 
this means removed, and the garments become white and pure 
through the fire, and adapted to the purpoſes for which they 
were before employed. But the wicks which are formed from 

TD e | this 
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this ſubſtance for lamps, when burnt with oil, give a perpetual light, 

«: without requiring freſh ſupply. :« By the ſmell too of theſe lamps, 
thoſe that labour under the falling ſickneſs are detected. This 
ſtone grows in Caryſtus, from whence it derives its name, It 
likewiſe abounds in that part of Cyprus through which you 
deſcend from Gerandrum towards Soli, on the left hand of El- 
mæus beneath the rocks. This ſtone increaſes about the full 

moon, and is diminiſhed when the moon decreaſes.“ It appears 
from this curious paſſage, that this ſtone Caryſtius muſt be the 
ſame with linum vi vum, or 4ſbę eftinum, 

What Plutarch too, in his treatiſe, Why the 8 ceaſe to 
give anſavers, ſays concerning the non-exiſtence of this ſtone in 
his time, particularly deſerves the attention of the philoſophic 
reader. It is not long (ſays he) ſince the quarry of Caryſtus 
has ceaſed to yield a certain ſoft ſtone, which uſed to be drawn 
into a fine thread; for I ſuppoſe that ſome here have ſeen tow- 

. els, net-work, and coifs, woven of that thread which could not 
be burnt; but when they were ſoiled with uſing, people threw 

them into the fire, and took them out white and clean; for the 
fire only ſerved to purify them. But all this is vaniſhed, and 
nothing is to be found in the quarry now, but ſome few fibres or 
hairy threads, lying ſcattered up and down, Ariſtotle and his 
followers affirm, that the cauſe of all this is owing to an exha- 
lation within the earth, the phænomena proceeding from which 
fail, or again make their appearance, when this exhalation fails, 
or revives and recovers itſelf again.” The reaſon why this ſtone 
ſometimes fails, and at others appears again, can only be ſatisfacto- 
rily accounted for by that theory reſpecting fertile and barren pe- 
riods, which the reader will find unfolded in the note to page 104. 
With reſpe& to the lamp mentioned by Pauſanias, whether 
its burning day and night for a year was entirely owing to the 
wick being made of Carpaſian flax, ſo that the lamp was not 
larger than the lamps uſed in common, deſerves tobe inveſtigated 
by the curious in natural * But that the ancients poſ- 

ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed the art of conſtruc̃t ing lamps that would burn for many ages 
without ſupply, I think the liberal reader will be fully convinced, 
from perufing the following account of lamps found in ancient 
ſepulchres, collected from Licetus, De Lucernis Antiquorum, 
Baptiſta Porta, and Pancirollus. 

In the firſt place, then, Baptiſta Porta in his treatiſe of Natu- 
ral Magic, relates, that about the year 1550, in the ifland Neſis 
in Naples, a marble ſepulchre of a certain Roman was diſcover- 
ed, upon the opening of which, a phial was found containing 
a burning lamp. This lamp became extin& on breaking the 
phial, and expoſing the light to the open air, It appeared that 
this lamp had been concealed before the advent of Chriſt, Thoſe 
who ſaw the lamp reported, that it emitted a moſt ſplendid flame. 
But the moſt celebrated is the lamp of Pallas the ſon of Evander, 
who was killed by Turnus, as Virgil relates in the tenth book of 
his Eneid. | 

This was diſcovered not far how the city of Rome, in the 
year 1401, by a countryman, who digging deeper than uſual, ob. 
ſerved a ſtone ſepulchre, containing the body of a man of ex- 
traordinary ſize, which was as entire as if recently interred, and 
which had a large wound in the breaſt. Above the head of the 
deceaſed there was found a lamp burning with perpetual fire, 
which neither wind nor water, nor any other ſuperinduced liquor 
could extinguiſh : bat the lamp being bored in the bottom, and 
broke by the importunate enemies of this wonderful light, the 
flame immediately vaniſhed. That this was the body of Pallas, 


is evident from the inſcription on the tomb, which was as 
follows : : 


— 


Pallas, Evander's ſon, whom Turnus? ſpear 
In battle flew, of PT bulk, lies Bere. 


In the Hooks Road too, at 19 in the time of Pope Paul 
the Third, a lamp was diſcovered burning in the ſepulchre of Tul- 
lia the daughter of Cicero, which became extin& on the admiſ- 
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fion of the external air. From whence it appears that this lamp 
had continued to ſhine for about 1550 years. The hiſtorian, 
\Pancirollus, who mentions this lamp, is a reſpectable author, and 
relates it as a well-known fact, in his curious book, entitled, Con- 
cerning memorable Things known to the Antients, but now 
loſt. | | | 

Saint Auſtin too (De Civitat. Dei, 1.21. cap. 6.) ſays, that 
a lamp was found in a temple dedicated to Venus, which was 
always expoſed to the open weather, and could never be con- 
ſumed, or extinguiſhed, And Ludovicus Vives, his commen- 
tator, mentions another lamp, which was found a little before his 
time, that had continued burning for 1050 years. 

A very remarkable lamp was diſcovered about the year 1500, 
near Ateſtes, a town belonging to Padua in Italy, by a ruſtic, 
who digging deeper than uſual, found an earthen urn, contain- 
ing another urn, in which laſt was a lamp placed between two 
cylindrical veſſels, one of gold, and the other of ſilver, and each 
of which was full of a very pure liquor, by whoſe virtue, it is 
probable, the lamp had continued to ſhine for upwards of 1500 
years; and, unleſs it had been expoſed to the air, might have 
continued its wonderful light for a ſtill greater period of time. 
This curious lamp was the workmanſhip of one Maximus Oly- 
bius, who moſt probably effected this wonder by a profound 
ſkill in the chymical art. On the greater urn ſome verſes were 

inſeribed in Latin, which may be tranſlated as follows: 


L 
Plund'rers, forbear this gift to touch, 
*Tis awtul Pluto's own: | 
A ſecret rare the world conceals, 
To ſuch as you unknown. | 


II. 
Olybius in this ſlender vaſe 
3 The elements has chain'd; 
Digeſt-4 with laborious art, 


From ſecret ſcience gain'd. 
| III. With 
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III, | 
With guardian care two copious urns 
The coſtly juice confine, | 
Left, thro” the ruins of decay, 
The lamp ſhould ceaſe to ſhine. 


On the leſſer urn were the following verſes: 


Plund'rers with prying eyes, away | | 

What mean ye by this curious ſtay ? 
Hence with your cunning, patren god, 

With bonnet wing'd, and magic rod! 

Sacret alone to Pluto's name, 

Thus mighty work of endleſs fame. 


It appears to me, that the perpetuity of theſe lamps was ow- 
ing to the conſummate tenacity of the unctuous matter with 
which the flame was united, being ſo proportioned to the ſtrength 
of the fire, that, like the radical moiſture and natural heat in 
animals, neither of them could conquer or deſtroy the other, 
Licetus, who is of this opinion, obſerves, that in order to pre- 
ſerve this equality of proportion, the ancients hid theſe lamps in 
caverns, or cloſe monuments : and hence it has happened, that 
on opening theſe tombs, the admiſſion of freſh air to the lamps 
has produced ſo great an inequality between the flame and the 
oil, that they have been preſently extinguiſhed, 

Page 77. Canephoroi.] So called, from carrying canniſters i in 
which the ſacred rites were depoſited, | 

Page 79. The Crommyonian boar. ] T have already obſerved 
that the labours of Hercules are allegorical: perhaps, therefore, 
his deſtroying this boar ſignifies his ſubduing the herce and fa- 
vage nature of the paſſions, 

Page 81. But it is ſaid of Pan, Se.] Pan, according to the 
Orphic theology, is the monad or ſummit of all the ſublunary 
local gods and dzmons, and firſt ſubſiſts at the extremity of the 
intelligible order, being there, as we are informed by Damaſcius, 
no other than the celebrated Protogonus, or Phanes. As the 
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Moon therefore, as well as many other divinities, is celebrated 


by the Orphic theologiſts as both male and female, perhaps Pan 


is the maſculine power of the moon: and this opinion is ſtrength- 
ened by the following curious paſſage from Stephanus deUrbibus, 
in the article Panos. There is (ſays he) a great ſtatue of 


Pan, with its private parts. raiſed in a ſtraight direction to the 


length of ſeven fingers. The right hand of the ſtatue holds 
whips elevated towards the moon, of which luminary they ſay 
Pan is an image,” «+ de u Tov S, oyanpa pYa, ep Ni * Tv 
iso ths el Jaxlunovg. ANI TE parry ag TH dig grhmvy 15 aid 
Oaow twas roy II. Let the reader, however, carefully remem- 
ber that the Pan ſeen by the Lacedzmonian meſſenger was a 


 dzmoniacal power, and not the divinity of this name. 


Page 82. Aſcbylus was the firſt that repreſented theſe divinities 
evith ſnakes in their hair, ] Thoſe who are of opinion that the Or- 
phic hymns are ſpurious compoſitions, will doubtleſs imagine 
that their opinion is indiſputably confirmed by the preſent paſ- 
ſage: for the furies in theſe hymns* are called o@ionnoxapa, r 
ſnaky-haired ; and conſequently it may be ſaid, they muſt have 
been written poſterior to the time of Æſchylus, if what Pauſa- 
nias aſſerts be true. It mult, however, be remembered, that Æſ 
chylus was accuſed of inſerting jn his tragedies things belonging 


to the myſteries+; and I ſhall produce ſome very ſtrong argu- 


ments in the courſe of theſe notes, to prove that the Orphic 
hymns which have come down to us, are the very hymns which 
were uſed in the Eleuſinian myſteries, If this be the caſe, either 
Pauſanias is miftaken in what he aſſerts of Æſchylus in this 
place; or, which appears to me to be more probable, being a man 
religiouſly fearful of diſcloſing any particulars belonging to the 


myſteries, he means that no one prior to AÆſchylus openly repre- 
ſented the Furies with ſnakes in their hair; or, in other words, 


that Æſchylus was the firſt prophane writer (as a Chriſtian wool 


® Vid. hym. 69. 
+ Vid. Fabric. Biblioth, tom. 1. p. 606. 


/ 


_ expreſs 
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expreſs himſelf, hin ſpeaking of "op pagan, with Go to 
the authors of the Bible).who deſcribed the Furies in this man- 
ner. I ſhall only obſerve farther at preſent, that there is a paſ- 
age in the Cataplus of Lucian, which very much corroborates 
my opinion. The paſſage is as follows: Tell me, Cynic, for 
you are initiated in the Zleufinian Myſteries, do not the preſent 
particulars appear to you ſimilar to thoſe which take place in the 
Myſteries? Cyn. Very much ſo. See then, here comes a cer- 
tain torch-bearer, with a dreadful and threatening countenance, Is 
it therefore one of the Furies? time poi, een vg, M Kren, Ta 
' E\gu0ubzy GUY, 0j40386 ͤ To¹g˙ N TH yd oo 00x 5 KTN. ev Atytice 100 
ouy TpoTipxela Tis da Jouxouos 71g, eb epo / Thy x. cer ti AHlixoy Tp:0CA8- 
r i ape mov tpurs e5w3 It is evident from this paſſage, that 
the Furies in the Myſteries were of a terrible appearance, which 
Pauſanias informs us was not the caſe with their ſtatues: and it 
is from the circumſtance of the ſtatues of theſe divinities not - 
being in the leaſt dreadful in their appearance, that he infers 
Eſchylus was the firſt that repreſented them ſo. Hence, as the 
Myſteries were inſtituted long before Æſchylus, it is evident, 
that the terrible aſpects of the Furies were not invented by him: 
and it is more than probable that this dreadful appearance was 
principally cauſed by the ſnakes in their hair. The ſame Or- 
phic hymn, too, calls the Furies . i. e. having terrific 
aſpefls. 3 
Page 82. The verſes of Homer, alluded to by Pauſanias, are 


to be found in the 23d book of the Iliad; and are thus tranſ- 
lated by Mr. Fn 


and emulate thy fire, 
The great Meciſtheus; who, in days of yore, 
In Theban games the nobleſt trophy bore, 
(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace) 

And hogly vanquiſh'd the Cadmæan race. 


Page 84. For the pomp of the Panatbenaia.] The Atheni« 
ans had two feſtivals in honour of Minerra, the former of which, 


on 
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on account of the greater preparation required in its celebration, 
was called the greater Panathenaia ; and the latter, on account of 
its requiring a leſs apparatus, was denominated the lefſer Panathe- 
naia. The celebration of them likewiſe was diſtinguiſhed by 
longer and ſhorter periods of time. In the greater Panathenaia, 
too, the veil of the goddeſs was carried about, in which, ſays 
Proclus, the giants were repreſented vanquiſhed by the Olym- 
pian gods. Proclus farther informs us (in Tim. p. 26.) that 
theſe feſtivals figuitied the beautiful order which proceeds into 
the world from intelle&, and the unconfuſed diſtinction of mun- 
dane contrarieties. But what are we to underſtand by the veil | 
of the goddeſs, and the victory obtained over the giants? I an- 
ſwer, Her veil is an emblem of that one life or nature of the 
univerſe, which, as Proclus obſerves, the goddeſs weaves, by thoſe 
intellectual vital powers which her eſſence contains: and the bat- 
tle of the giants againit the Olympian gods, ſignifies the oppo- 
ſition between the laſt demiurgic powers of the univerſe (or 
thoſe powers which partially fabricate and proximately preſide 
over mundane natures), and ſuch as are firſt, But Minerva is 
ſaid to have vanquiſhed the giants, becauſe ſhe rules over theſe 
ultimate artificers of things, by her unifying powers, | 
Page 85. Ariſle and Caliifle,] That is, 55% and moſt beautiful. 
It appears to me, that Diana was thus denominated from her 
intimate alliance with Apollo: for Proclus, in his MSS. Scholia 
on the Cratylus, informs us that there is a great correſpondence 
between the Coric“* or virginal ſeries, and the Apolloniacal, 
« For (ſays he) the former is the unity of the middle triad of 
rulers, i. e. of the ſupermundane gods, and emits from herſelf 
vivific powers: but the latter converts the ſolar principles to one 
union: and the ſolar principles are allotted a ſubſiſtence imme- 


#* This ſeries conſtitutes the vivific triad of ſupermundane gods, and con- 
ſiſts of Diana, Proſerpine, and Minerva; or, according to the Chaldæan 
theologiſts, of Hecate, Soul, and Virtue, Which are * wy different names 
of the lame powers. 


diately 
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diately after the'vivific, Hence, according to Orpheus, when 
Ceres delivered up the government to Proſerpine, ſhe thus ad- 
moniſhed her: 


Aulap ATto\\uwg Jaeger Arxos tr0arubaom, 

: Tee cla. % AAR TEXIN TvpiOAtytola TpP9TWT Uge 
TH But next Apollo's florid bed aſcend ; 

For thus the god fam'd offspring ſhall beget, 

Refulgent with the beams of glowing fire. 

But how could this be the caſe, unleſs there was a conſiderable 
degree of communion between theſe divinities??” AsApollo, there- _ 
fore, from his analogy to the good, or the firlt cauſe, may very pro- 
perly be called the be/? (for Apollo emits from his eſſence intellec- 
| tual, and the good ſupereſſential light), Diana likewiſe may be thus 
denominated from her intimate alliance with Apollo. The ſame 
reaſon too accounts for her being called mo/? beautiful : for Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Apollo, compoſe the ſupermundane elevating 
triad, and are moſt profoundly united to each other. | 
Page 91. The demon Anteros.] Of this power, who avenges 
the injuries of lovers, the following remarkable ſtory is told by 
Eunapius in his Life of Jamblichus: © This philoſopher went 
with his diſciples to Gadara in Syria, a place ſo famous for baths, 
that after Baiz in Campania it is the ſecond in the Roman em- 
pire. Here a diſpute about baths ariſing while they were bath- 
ing, Jamblichus ſmiling ſaid to them: Though what I am 
going to diſcloſe is not pious, yet for your ſakes it ſhall be un- 
dertaken; and at the ſame time he ordered his diſciples to en- | 
quire of the natives, what appellations had been formerly given 
to two of the hot fountains, which were indeed leſs than the 
others, but more elegant. Upon enquiry, they found themſelves 
unable to diſcover the cauſe of their nomination; but were in- 
formed that the one was called Eros or /.ove, and the other Au- 
teros, or the god who avenges the injuries of lovers. Jamblichus 
| immediately touching the water with his hand (for he at, per- 
haps, on the margin of the fountain) ,and murmuring a few words, 


raiſed - 
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raiſed from the bottom of the fountain a fair boy, of a moderate 
ſtature, whoſe hair ſeemed to be tinged with gold, and the upper 
part of whoſe breaſt was of a luminous appearance. His com- 
panions being aſtoniſhed at the novelty of the affair, Let us paſs 
on, ſays he, to the next fountain; and at the ſame time he aroſe, 
fixed in thought, and, performing the ſame ceremonies as before, 
called forth the other Love, who was in all reſpects ſimilar to the 
former, except that his hair ſcattered in his neck was blacker, 

and was like the ſun in refulgence. At the ſame time, both the 
| boys eagerly embraced Jamblichus, as if he had been their na- 
tural parent : but he immediately reſtored them to their proper 
ſeats, and, when he had waſhed, departed from the place,” Let 
the reader, however, be careful to remember, that though Eros 
and Anteros are gods conſidered according to their firſt ſubſiſt- 
ence, yet theſe which are mentioned by Eunapius were of the 
dzmoniacal order; and were perhaps dæmons only xe oxtow, ace 
cording to habitude, or alliance. 

Page 91. Carrying with them burning Lage, J] The 8 : 
of employing burning lamps, in a conteſt ſacred to Prometheus, 
is ſufficiently apparent from the account we have already given of 
this divinity. For Prometheus, we have ſhewn, is the inſpec- 
tive guardian of the deſcent of rational ſouls; and fire, from its 
tending upwards, is an emblem of the rational ſoul, As a burn- 
ing lamp therefore may be conſidered as a very proper image of 
our rational part, it appears to me, that this cuſtom adopted by 
the Athenians, of running from the altar of Prometheus to the 
city with burning lamps, in which he alone was victorious whoſe 
lamp remained unextinguiſhed in the race, was intended to ſigni- 
fy that he is the true conqueror in the race of life, whoſe rational 
part is not extinguiſhed, or, in other * does not become dor- 
mant in the career. 
Page 91. For $ ocrater, in the night before that day on which | 
Plato became his diſciple, ſaw in a dream a ſwan fly to his boſom, ] | 
—_ ſoul of Plato, according to the ancients, deſcended from 


E Apollo, 


— 
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Apollo, to whom the ſwan is facred; and conſequently this bird 


plainly ſignified Plato in the dream of Socrates. Olympiodorus 
too, in his Life of Plato, informs us, that when that philoſopher 
was near his death, he dreamt that he was changed into a ſwan, 
and that, by flying from tree to tree, he gave much trouble to the 
fowlers in catching him: and this dream, ſays he, according to the 
Socratic Simmias, ſignified that his meaning would not be appre- 
hended by his interpreters. For interpreters are ſimilar to fowlers, 
by attempting to explain the conceptions of the ancients: and 
. Plato's meaning cannot be apprehended, becauſe his diſcourſes, 
like thoſe of Homer, may be underſtood phyſically, ethically, 
theologically, and in ſhort multifariouſly. For the ſouls of Homer 
and Plato are ſaid to have been produced all-harmonic, Let it 
however be remembered, that though Plato's meaning was by 
no means apprehended by his more ancient interpreters, yet it is 
moſt divinely and fully unfolded by the latter Platoniſts, among 
whom Olympiodorus holds a very diſtinguiſhed place. 
Page 91. Apollo changed him into the bird whoſe name he bore.) 
Nothing more appears to be ſignified by this fable, than that Cyc- 
nus was a man wholly given to external harmony, and who there- 
fore knew nothing of philoſophy, which is the greateſt muſic, as 
Plato in the Phzdo beautifully obſerves. In conſequence there - 
fore of this negle& of his ſoul he became united with the life of 
a ſwan, as the puniſhment of his guilt, But obſerve, that when _ 
the rational ſoul is ſaid to be changed into a brute, the meaning is, 
that the ſoul becomes bound to the life of a brute in the ſame man- 
ner as our preſiding dæmons are united with our ſouls: for the hu- 
man ſoul never becomes the animating part of a brute, any more 
than dæmons become human ſouls, I only add, that the doctrine of 
tranſmigration when viewed in this light is extremely beautiful: 
and Syrianus and Proclus were, I believe, the firſt by whom it was 
thus explained. | 
Page 92. There is a temple of Ceres Theſmophorus ] Ceres was 
with great propriety worſhipped by the ancients as T heſmophorusy 
| | | or 
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or the legiſlator: for this goddeſs, as we are informed by Salluſt, 
De Diis et Mundo, according to her mundane diſtribution is the 
divinity of the planet Saturn: Saturn, according to Plato in the 
. Cratylus, is pure intelletd; and aw, according to the ſame great 
philoſopher in his Laws, is vov hον, a diſtribution of intellect. 
Page 92. The firſt fruits of the Hyperboreans are ſent.] It ap- 
pears from the Scholiaſt on Pindar, that the Greeks called the 
+ Thracians Boreans: there is therefore (ſays Larcher) great pro- 
bability, that they called the people beyond theſe Hyperboreans. 
Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, mentions theſe people in 
the following lines, as tranſlated by Dr. Dodd: 


— ſte flowing from each clime 
Of the well- peopled globe, from eaſt to weſt, 
From Arctic and Aitarctic pole—where Heav'n 
The virtue of the habitants rewards 

With length of days: theſe to the Delian god 
Begin the grand proceſſion ; and in hand 

The holy ſheaves and myſtic op: bear. 


Page 92, Commit them to the Arimaſpi.] The Arimaſpi were 
Hyperborean Cyclopians, who dwelt about the Scythian river 
Arimaſpus, which 1s full of golden ſands. | 

Page 93. Apollo Dionyſidotus.] Perhaps inſtead of Jovoedsleg 
it ſhould be Joroulne, Diony/oter of the ſaviour of Bacchus. My 
reaſons for ſuppoſing that this alteration 1s requifite, are de- 
rived from the following curious and beautiful paſſage, from the 
MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Phædo of Plato: 
In order,“ ſays he, to the ſoul's deſcent, it is neceſſary that 
ſhe ſhould firſt eſtabliſh an animating image of herſelf in the 
body; and in the ſecond place, that ſhe ſhould ſympathize with 
the 1mage, according to a ſimilitude of form: for every form 
paſſes into a ſameneſs with itſelf, through naturally verging to 
itſelf, In the third place, being ſituated in a diviſible nature, 
it is neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be lacerated and ſcattered together 

with ſuch a nature, and that. ſhe — fall into an ultimate 
; diſtri» 
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diſtribution, till, through the energies of a cathartic life, ſhe 
raiſes herſelf from the extreme diſperſion, and looſens the bond 
of ſympathy through which ſhe is united with body : and till, 
at the ſame time energiziug without the image, ſhe becomes eſta- 
bliſhed according to her primary life. And we may behold a 
reſemblance of all this in the fable reſpecting Bacchus, the ex - 
emplar of our intellect. For it is ſaid that Dionyſius, eſtabliſh- 
ing his image in a mirror, purſued it, and thus became diſtri- 
buted into the univerſe. But Apollo excited and elevated 
Bacchus; this god being a cathartic deity, and the true a- 
viour of Dionyſius, and on this account he is celebrated as Di- 
enyſoter*,” Such as are deſirous of ſceing the original of this 
curious paſſage, and many important particulars reſpecting the 
myſteries of Bacchus unſolded, from Greek manuſcripts, may 
conſult my Differtatioa on the Eleuſinian and Bacchic Myſteries. 
Page 93. And of Earth, whom they call a mighty goddeſs.] 
Earth is called by Plato, in the Timæus, the moſt ancient and 
firſt of the gods in the heavens: and this, ſays Proclus, on ac- 
count of her ſtability and generative power, her ſymphony with 
heaven, and her poſition in the centre of the univerſe. For 
the centre poſſeſſes a mighty power in the univerſe, as connect- 
ing all its eirculations; and hence it was called by the Pytha- 
goræans the tower of Jupiter, from its containing a demiurgic 
guard, And if we recollect the Platonic hypotheſis concerning 
the earth, that our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, 
and very different from the true earth, which is adorned with 2 
| beauty ſimilar to that of the heavens, we ſhall have no occaſion - 
to wonder at her being called the firſt and moſt ancient of the 
celeſtial gods.” Put the Platonic hypotheſis which Proclus al- 
ludes to is this, which is an Egyptian tradition: that the ſummit 
of the earth is ethereal, in order that it may unite with the orb 
of the moon; that it is every where perforated with holes like a 


* In the MS. it is Neve but ſhould doubtleſs be read Nov. 


pumice 
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pumice tone; and that we reſide at the bottom of certain of 
theſe hollows, while we fancy that we dwell on the ſummit of 
the earth, The great antiquity of this doctrine may be collected 
from what Homer ſays in the Iliad, that Heaven and Earth are 
common to the three divinities, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto“: 
and conſequently each of theſe muſt be divided between them. 
The earth, therefore, muſt be divided analogous to the univerſe; 
into that which is celeſtial, terreſtrial, and middle. And there 
muſt be ſome part of it ethereal, which belongs to Jupiter. Ag 
this part therefore cannot be the ſurface on which we reſide, it 
muſt conſequently be contiguous to the moon. See more con- 
cerning this curious and intereſting theory, in my I 
to the Phzdo and Timzus of Plato, 

Page 93. Ceres Ancfidora.] This word means the hs of 
gifts, and 18 agreeable to the etymon of Ceres given by Plato in 
the Cratylus: for Jing, ſays he, is Sous wilnp,  beflowing 
mother. But why this goddeſs was ſo called by the wiſe ancients, 
the following beautiful extract ſrom the MSS. Sch6la of Proclus 
on the Cratylus will abundantly unfold : It is requiſite to 
conſider this goddeſe, not only as the ſupplier of corporeal food, 
but, beginning from the gods, we ſhould view her as firſt of all 
ſupplying them with aliment, afterwards the natures poſterior 
to the gods, and laſt of all ſuch as are indigent of corporeal 
aliment. For the characteriſtic of love ſhines forth firſt of 
all in the gods: and this is the caſe with the medicinal and 
prophetic powers of Apollo, and with thoſe of every other 
divinity. But nutriment, when confidered with reference to the 
gods, is the communication of intellectual plenitude from more 
exalted natures to thoſe*of an inferior rank. Gods therefore 
are nouriſhed, when they view with the eye of intelle& gods 
prior to themſelves; when they are perfected, and view intelli- 
gible beauties, ſuch as juſtice itſelf, temperance itſelf, and the 


1 Taua & ih Gum railoy . Liad. 15. 
' - like, 
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like, as Plato obſerves in the Phædrus.“ Skiortly after this, he 
obſerves, that according to Orpheus, Ceres is the ſame with _ 
Rhea: for Orpheus ſays that, ſubſiſting on high in unproceeding 
union with Saturn, ſhe is Rhea, but that, by emitting and genera · | 
ting Jupiter, ſhe is Ceres, For thus he ſpeaks : 


Pan To Tpiy £eUT%y, tre. yy ue panng 
ö Teyobe dννο 
. 
The goddeſs who was Rhea, when ſhe bore 
Jove, became Ceres. 


« But Heſiod ſays that Ceres is the daughter of Rhea. It is 
| however evident that theſe theologiſts harmonize with each 
other: for whether this goddeſs proceeds from union with 
Saturn to a ſecondary order, or whether ſhe is the firſt progeny 
of Rhea, ſhe is ſtill the ſame. Ceres therefore being of this kind, 
and receiving the moſt ancient and ruling order, from the hole 
vivific Rhea, and comprehending the middle centres of whole 
vivification , ſhe fills all ſupermundane natures with the rivers 
of all- perfect life, pouring upon all — vitality, indiviſibly 
and uniformly. | 
« But prior to all this, ſhe unfolds to us the demiurgic intellect, 
(Jupiter) and imparts to him the power of vivifying wholes. 
For, as Saturn ſupplies her from on high with the cauſe of being; 
ſo Ceres from on high, and from her own prolific boſoms, pours 
forth vivification. to the demiurgus. But poſſeſſing herſelf the 
middle of all vivific deity, ſhe governs the whole fountains which 
| ſhe contains, and comprehends the one bond of the firſt and 
laſt powers of life. She ſtably convolves too and contains all 


ſecondary fountains, But ſhe leads forth the uniform cauſes of 


prior natures to the generation of others, This goddeſs too 


* This Orphic fragment was never before h rw 
+ Tus o Caoyorov tg 
4 Tus o ee. 
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eomprehends Yefta and Juno: in her right hand parts Juno, who 
| pours forth the whole order of ſouls; but in her left hand parts 
Veſta, who leads forth all the light of Virtue. Hence, Ceres is 
with great propriety called by Plato, mother, and, at the ſame 
time, the ſupplier of aliment. For, ſo far as ſhe comprehends 
in herſelf the cauſe of Juno, ſhe 1s a mother; but as containing 
Veſta in her eſſence, ſhe is the ſupplier of aliment. But the pa- 
radigm of this goddeſs is Night : for immortal Night i is called the 

nurſe of the gods. Night however is the cauſe of aliment in- 
| telligibly*: for that which is intelligible is, according to the 
oracle , the aliment of the intellectual orders of gods. But 
Ceres firſt of all ſeparates the two kinds of aliment in the gods, 
as Orpheus ſays: | 


n Mngaio cup mpoToRovgy x; ajpuPrrronouvg K; "ON" 


Macao FapCpoomy, x) eguIpou vexlegog aN pov. 
Macao & A, eg penooau tercobuy, 


She cares for pow'rs miniſtrant, whether they 
Or gods precede, or follow, or ſurround : 
Ambroſia, and tenacious nectar red, 

Are too the objects of her bounteous care. 
Laſt to the bee her providence extends, 

Who gathers honey with reſounding hum. 


“Ceres therefore, our ſovereign miſtreſs (ore), not only ge- 
nerates life, but that which gives perfection to life; and this from 
ſupernal natures to ſuch as are laſt : for virtue is the perfection of 

fouls, Hence mothers who are connected with the circulations 
of time, bring forth their offspring in imitation of this two-fold 


* Becauſe Night ſubſiſts at the ſummit of that divine order, which is 
called by the Chaldzan theologiſts ronlos x; yoepog, intelligible and at the ſan 


+ That is, according to one of the "PREY oracles. 
4 Theſe verſes too were never before printed. 
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and eternal generation of Ceres. For, at the ſame time that they 

ſend forth their young into the light, they extend to them milk 
naturally produced, as their food.“ 

Page 96. And when the Atheniams enquired of the oratle, Sc.] 
There are very few, I fear, of the preſent day, who do not con- 
ſider the oracles of the ancients as mere deluſions; and who do 
not aſcribe the accompliſhment of their predictions, either to the 
tricks of deſigning prieſts, or the random power of chance. 
This, however, mult neceſſarily be the caſe at a period when di- 
vine influence is totally withdrawn, and deluſion and perfect 
atheiſm are the ſubſtitutes for the genuine religion of mankind. 
While men indeed are ignorant that true theology (and ſuch 
was that of the ancients) is perfectly ſcientific, being founded on 
the cleam t and moſt natural conceptions of the human mind; and 

while in conſequence of this ignorance they believe nothing to be 
| real, but objects of ſenſe, the doctrine of a communication be- 
tween men and divine natures muſt appear ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. And yet one ſhould think, that hiſtory muſt convince 
the moſt incredulous, that the numerous inſtances in which the 
predictions of oracles have been ſo wonderfully accompliſhed, 
could not be the reſult either of chance or intrigue. Indeed, he 
who can read the many inſtances of this kind adduced by Pau- 
ſanias, and yet deny the poſſibility of man communicating with 
higher powers, muſt either be an atheiſt or a fool. 

For the ſake therefore of the lover of divinity, I fhall ſum- 
marily diſcloſe the ſcientific theory of oracles, according to the 
philoſophy of Plato. As there is not one father of the univerſe . 
only, one providence, and one divine law, but. many fathers 
ſubordinate to the one firſt father, many adminiſtrators of pro- 
vidence poſterior to, and comprehended in the one univerſal pro- 
vidence of the demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceed- 
ing from one firſt law, it is neceſſary that there ſhould be dif- 
ferent allotments, and a diverſity of divine diſtribution. Hence 
there are allotments of partial ſouls, ſuch as ours, of bs. DRY : 
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\ ſouls, ſuch as heroes, beneficent dæmons and angels, and of the 
gods themſelves. But the allotments of angels, dæmons and 
heroes are ſuſpended from thoſe of the gods, and poſſeſs a more 
various diſtribution: for one divine allotment comprehends many 
angelic allotments, and a ſtill greater number of ſuch as are dæ- 
moniacal. For multitude is every where ſuſpended from one prin- 
ciple. Aud as in eſſences, powers and energies, progreſſions 
from theſe generate a kindred multitude; ſo with reſpect to 
allotments, ſuch as are firſt tranſcend in power, but are dimi- 
niſhed according to multitude, as being nearer the one father of 
the univerſe, and the one total providence which he contains; 
but ſuch as are ſecond to theſe poſſeſs a ſubordinate power, and 
an increaſed multitude, | 
Such then being the general particulars -eſpefting the theory 
of allotments, the next thing to be conſidered is, that the allot- 
ment of a divine nature, whether celeſtial or ſublunary, is an 
unreſtrained government, and a providential energy about the 
ſubjects of its government. By unreſtrained gevernment I mean 
an exemption from all paſſivity, and from any tendency towards 
or alliance with ſubordinate natures : for every thing divine is 
at the ſame time every where and no where. It is every where, 
conſidered as illuminating all things with its own ineffable light; 
and it is no where, conſidered as exempt from all the properties 
of the natures which it illumines. The ſame too muſt be un- 
derſtood, in an inferior degree, of thoſe beneficest natures that are 
the perpetual attendants of the gods: for the energy of theſe alſo 
1s unreſtrained, but not in that tranſcendant manner in which it 
18 poſſeſſed by the gods. In the third place, the allotments of the 
gods and their attendants are perpetual : for immutability 
is the eſſential property of a divine nature, and conſequent- 
ly muſt be communicated to that which perpetually attends 
divinity, and exerts a beneficent energy. But notwithſtand- 
ing this ber of better natures, yet in order to the 
| | ww 
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proper reception of their illuminations, it is neceſſary that there 
ſhould be as perfe& an aptitude in the recipients as they are ca- 
pable of receiving. Hence, as in generation, or the ſublunary 
region, wholes remain perpetually according to nature, but their 
parts are ſometimes according and ſometimes contrary to nature, 
this muſt be true of the parts of the earth. When thoſe circu- 
lations therefore take place, during which the parts of the earth 
 fſubſfiſt according to nature, and this is accompanied with a con- 
currence of proper inſtruments and places, then divine illu- 
mination is abundantly and properly received. But when the 
parts of the earth ſubſiſt contrary to nature, as at preſent, and 
which has been the caſe ever fince the oracles ceaſed, then, as 
there is no longer an aptitude of places, inſtruments and times, 
divine influence can no longer be received, though the illumi- 
nations of divine natures continue immutably the ſame ; juſt, 
ſays Proclus, as if a face ſtanding in the ſame poſition, a mirror 
ſhould at one time receive a clear image of it, and at another, 
one obſcure and debile, or indeed no image at all. For, as the 
ſame incomparable man farther obſerves, it is no more proper 
to refer the defect of divine inſpiration to the gods, than to 
accuſe the ſun as the cauſe of the moon being eclipſed, inſtead 

of the conical ſhadow of the earth into which the moon falls, 
Page 98. There is a temple of Nemeſis, &c.] Proclus on He- 
ſiod informs us, that Nemeſis was celebrated in hymns as the 
angel of juſtice; and that ſhe is repreſented by Heſiod clothed 
in a white garment, becauſe ſhe is an intellectual power, far re- 

moved from the atheiflic and dark eſſence of the paſſions, . 
Page 98. The river of the Ocean, ] Herodotus in Euterpe 
ſays, that he knows no river of the name of Ocean, and that 
he believes it was either invented by Hemer, or ſome poet of 
former times: and Mr. Wood is of opinion, © that the Ocean 
in Homer's time had a very different meaning from that which 
it now conveys.” Herodotus is certainly right in what he ſays, 
| 83 1 
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as he only nn the ſenſible Ocean; and Mr. Wood diſcovers 
| ſome ſagacity in conjecturing, that Ocean formerly had a differ. 
ent meaning from what it has at preſent, For, when Homer calls 
Ocean a river, he alludes to the deity of this name, who belongs 

to that order of gods which is called intellectual, and of which 
Saturn is the ſummit; who is a fontal deity reg Yeocs and 
1s therefore very properly denominated a river, as giving birth 
to the proceſſion of the gods into the ſenſible univerſe, and being, 
according to his laſt ſubſiſtence, the ſource of the ſea and the 
all-various ſtreams that flow upon the earth. For every cauſe is 
that primarily, which its effect is ſecondarily 5 and hence cauſes | 
were aſſigned by ancient theologiſts the ſame names with their 
effects. Concerning this deity,' Proclus in his MSS, Scholia on 
the Cratylus obſerves as follows; © Ocean is the cauſe to all the 
gods of acute and vigorous energy, and bounds the diſtinctions 
of the firſt, middle, and laſt orders; converting himſelf to him- 
ſelf, and to his proper principles, through fwiftneſs of intellect, 
but moving all things from himſelf to energies accommodated to 
their natures ; perfe&ing their powers, and cauſing them to poſ- 
ſeſs a never · failing ſubſiſtence.” And in his Commentaries on 
the Timzus, p. 296, he obſerves of this deity, conſidered ac- 
cording to his ſublunary ſubliſtence, * that he is the cauſe of 
motion, progreſſion and power, conferring vigour and prolific 
abundance on intellectual lives, but ſwiftneſs of energy and 
purity in generations to ſouls, and facility of motion to bodies. 
| That conſidered as ſubſiſting in the gods (i. e. in ſublunary 
gods) he comprehends a motive and providential cauſe: but in 
angels he comprehends an unfolding and intellectual ſwiftneſs: 
in dzmons, efficacious power; and in heroes he is the ſupplier 
of a magnificent and efficacious life, Beſides this, he imparts to 
every element the characteriſtic of his nature. Thus, with re- 
ſpect to air, he produces all the mutation of aerial natures, and 
is, as Ariſtotle obſerves, the cauſe of the circle of the meteors. 
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« But in the watry element he is the cauſe of fertility, facility. 
of motion, and all-various powers: for, according to the poet*, , 


From him the ſea and ev'ry river flows, z 


In SY he is the ſource of generative perfeRtion, of the A. 
tinction of forms, and of generation and corruption. Hence, . 
| ſuch terreſtrial orders as are vivific and demiurgic he defines; 
and ſuch powers as comprehend the reaſons of earth, and are the 
inſpective guardians of generation, he excites and multiplies, | 
and calls forth into motion.” And ſhortly after, he adds, 
« that Ocean in fine is the cauſe of all motion; intellectual, be- 
longing to ſouls ; and natural, to all ſecondary natures: but Te- 
thys is the cauſe of all the diſtinction of the ſtreams proceeding 
from the en n on each a proper purity of natural 
motion.“ | 

I 164 add, that it is 3 to the Platonic philoſophy to 
ſuſpend phyſics from theology, and this in imitation of Orpheus, 
who ſuſpends Nature herſelf from the vivific goddeſs Rhea, who 
is the cauſe of all life, both that which is intellectual, and that 
which is inſeparable from the fluctuating nature of bodies. 
This peculiarity muſt ſurely be pleaſing to every one that is 
not atheiſtically inclined; at the fame time, that by leading us 
up to ſuch principles as are #ruly firſt, it enables us to remove 
the veil which conceals the myſtic wiſdom of the ancients, and 
cauſes it to appear in the eyes of the multitude inextricably con- 
fuſed, and beyond all compariſon abſurd. The truth of this 
obſervation will be immediately aſſented to, by any one who 
underſtands the above explanation of Ocean. 

Page 98. Table of the Sun.] The table of the Sun, according 
to Herodotus in Thal. was this:“ A plain in the vicinity of 
the city (above Syene in Æthiopia) was filled to the height 
of four feet with the roaſted fleſh of all kinds of animals, which 
was carried there in the night, under the inſpection of the magi- 


* Homer. 
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ſtrates: during the day, whoever pleaſed was at liberty to go 11 
ſatisfy his hunger. The natives of the place affirm, that the earth 
ſpontaneouſly produces all theſe viands: this however is what 
they term the table of the Sun,” I have given the paſſage 
as tranſlated by Mr. Beloe, | 
Page 99. Atlas is fo lofty, &c,] The great beight of the 
mountain Atlas is very ſucceſsfully employed by Proclus in Tim, 
p- 56, as an argument for the truth of that Platonic hypotheſis 
concerning the earth, which we have mentioned in a former 
note. The paſſage in which he employs this argument 1s as 
follows: It is here requifite to remember the Platonic hypo- 
theſes concerning the earth, For Plato does not meaſure its 
magnitude after the ſame manner as mathematicians; but thinks 
that its interval is much greater, as Socrates aſſerts in the Phædo, 
In which dialogue alſo he ſays, that there are many habitable 
parts ſimilar to the places of our abode. And hence he relates, 
that an iſland and continent of this kind exiſted in the external 
or Atlantic ſea. For indeed, if the earth be naturally ſpherical, 
it is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſuch according to its greateſt part. 
But the parts which we inhabit, both internally and externally, 
_ exhibit great inequality. In ſome parts of the earth, therefore, 
there muſt be an expanded plain, and an interval extended on 
high. For, according to the ſaying of Heraclitus, be who paſſes 
through a very proſound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain, 
evhoſe magnitude is ſuch, according to the relation of the Ethiopian 
hiftorians, that it touches the «ther, and cafts a ſhadow of five thous 
Sand fladia in extent; for from the ninth hour of the day the ſun is 
concealed by it, even to his perſect demerſion, under the earth, Nor 
is this wonderful: for Athos, a Macedonian mountain, caſts a 
ſhadow as far as to Lemnos, which is diſtant from it ſeven 
hundred ſtadia. Nor are ſuch particulars as theſe, which Mars 
eellus the Zthiopic hiſtorian mentions, related only concerning 
the Atlantic mountain; but Ptolemy alſo ſays that the Lunav 
mountains are ad an immenſe height ; and Ariſtotle, that Cau- 
| caſus 
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| . 16 b by the rays of the ſun a third part of the 
night after ſun · ſet, and a third part before the riſing of the ſun, 
And if any one (conſiders the whole magnitude of the earth, 
bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly 
of a prodigious magnitude, according to the aſſertion of Plato.“ 
I only add, that what Proclus obſerves here from Ptolemy about 
the height of the Lunar mountains is contradicted by Mr. Bruce, 
who ſays in his book, on the Source of the Nile, that theſe 


mountains are by no means ef that prodigious altitude which 


they were ſuppoſed to be by the ancients However, for my 
own part, I prefer Ptolemy's authority to that of Mr. Bruce, 
notwithſtanding the perſon of Mr. Bruce during his travels 
was, as he informs us, by no means deſpicable; and in addition 
to this, his circumſtances were affluent, and his connections 
powerful! 

Page 101, J can alſo mention others, that avere once men, and 
were after their death evorſhipped as gods by the Greeks.) I have 
already abundantly ſhewn in a former note, that there is an order 
of ſouls among men, who from their ſuperior purity, and magna- 
nimity, and their proximity to beings eſſentially more excellent, 
were very properly denominated by the ancients, heroes, Theſe 
elevated ſouls, too, were juſtly called by the ſame names as the 


divinities from which they deſcended: for the characteriſtic of 


every divine nature extends itſelf to the laſt of things, ſo as even 
to leave a veſtige of its ineffable prerogatives in the dark and re- 
bounding receptacle of matter. Heroes however, though they 
were worſhipped by the ancients, yet they were neither conſi- 
dered as gods, nor worſhipped as ſuch, by thoſe who paid them 
no other honours than what were ordained by the Grecian lawsg 
as is evident from Plato's Lays, Pauſanias therefore, in the paſ- 
ſage before us, ſeems, for want of a philoſephical acquaintance 
with the religion of his country, to confound the divine and hu- 
man nature: and it is to paſſages of this nature that we muſt 
aſeribe the general prevalence at preſent. of that moſt licentious 
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and ignorant opinion, which aſſerts all the gods of the ancients 
to be nothing more than deified men. 

Page 104. And that I might con jecture his 3. % © ll That, 
in the hereic age, men abounded of a prodigious ſtature cannot 
be denied, without ſuppoſing the whole of the Iliad to be a 
fable: though, on the other hand, to imagine with the Scotch 
Grammarian, that there has been a gradual declenſion of the 
ſtature of mankind from the moſt early periods,' and that the 
human ſpecies will at laſt come to nothing, is an opinion too 
extravagant and unphiloſophical to deſerve the labour of confu- 
tation. The fact is, that the ſuperior ſtrength and ſize of the 
celebrated heroes of antiquity can only be accounted for ſatiſ- 
factorily, by having recourſe to that recondite wiſdom of the 
ancients, which was firſt diſcovered in the colleges of the Ægyp- 
tian prieſts, and was afterwards delivered æni igmatically by Py- 
thagoras, ſcientifically by Plato, and entheaſtically, or according to 
a deific energy (wS:a5uw;), by his latter diſciples. From this moſt 
arcane and ſubl;me wiſdom we learn, that all the parts of the 
univerſe cannot participate the providence of the gods in a ſimi · 
lar manner, but that fome of its parts mult enjoy this eternally, 
and others temporally ; ſome in a primary, and others in a ſecon- 
dary degree. For the univerſe being a perfect whole, muſt have 
a fiſt, a middle, and a laſt part, But its firſt parts, as having 
the moſt excellent ſubſiſtence, mult always exiſt according to 
nature; and its laſt parts muſt ſometimes ſubſiſt according to, 
and ſometimes contrary to nature. Hence the celeſtial hodies, 
which are the firſt parts of the univerſe, perpetually ſubſiſt ac- 
cording to nature, both the whole ſpheres, and the multitude 
co-ordinate to theſe ae; and the only alteration which 
they experience is a mutation of figure, and variation of light 
at different periods: but in the ſublunary region, while 


* For an account of the who/es which the univerſe contains, and which 
farm one of the moſt intereſting parts of the Platonic philoſophy, ſee my 
Introduction to the Timæus of Plato. 
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the ſpheres of each of the elements remain on account ef their 
ſubſiſtence as wholes, always according to nature, the parts of 
theſe wholes have ſometimes a natural and ſometimes an unna- 
tural ſubſiſtence : for thus alone can the circle of generation 
unfold all the variety which it contains. 3 
But the different periods in which theſe mutations happen, 
are called by Plato, with great propriety, periods of fertility and 
feerility : for in theſe periods a fertility or ſterility of men, ani- 
mals and plants takes place; fo that in fertile periods mankind 
will be both more numerous, and upon the whole®ſuperior in 
mental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren period. 
And a ſimilar reaſoning muſt be extended to animals and plants. 
This is fignified by Plato, though obſcurely; in the following 
paſſage from the eighth book of his Republic: amor per 
xombnyou Toy oviw $urauray, GN mth yaoi Tal op tg ou n 
rell Evoaco; Tor aTayla lien Xporovy aer %. Avor; os nds, ov 
1or0y Þvlorg ty yeiorgy, ANG N E fg Gols Pope, ky aPoprr \boyng 18, 
d Owpawy Yiyvelas, clan meprpaomas U n 0 T*piPopa; ovoaluwe 
Cooxuos ler Bow vp, evarliogs Is eveyling, i. e. „It is difficult 
for a city ſo conſtituted to be moved from its eſtabliſhment, But 
ſince every thing which is generated is obnoxious to corruption, 
neither can a conſtitution of this kind remain perpetually,but muſt 
be diſſolved. And its diſſolution is this: A fertility and ſterility 
of ſoul and bodics not only takes place in terrene plants, but alſo in ter- 
rene animals, au hen the revolutions of each of theſe conjoin the ambits 
of their circles; which are ſhorter to the Joorter-lived, and con- 
trarywiſe to the contrary.” 
| The fo much celebrated heroic age, therefore, was the reſult of 
one of theſe fertile periods, in which men, tranſcending the 
herd of mankind both in practical and intellectual virtue, 
alounded on the earth. But in conſequence of that beautiful pro- 
greſſion of things which takes place throughout the univerſe, 
viz, in conſequence. of multitude every where being ſuſpended 
from a monad, or uniting cauſe; and multitude exquiſitely allied 
ES Se. 
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to its monad preceding diſſimilar multitude, it is neceſſary that 


each of theſe heroic ſouls ſhould be the leader of other ſouls of an 
inferior rank, but yet reſembling their leader in a high degree, 

Thus Achilles i in the Iliad, who, as we have obſerved in a former 
note, is an heroic ſoul energizing according. to practical virtue, 
ſtands at the head of a kindred multitude of ſouls, who, from their 
proximity to ſuch characters as himſelf, are dignified with the 
appellation of heroes. Ajax belonged to this kindred multitude, 
together with Tidydes, Ulyſſes, and many others; this multi- 
tude at the ſame time poſſeſſing gradations of excellence, in order 
that its extremity may coaleſce with leſs elevated ſouls. It is 
therefore by no means wonderful, that Ajax poſſeſſed ſuch re- 
markable ſtrength and magnitude of body, as he belonged to 
that claſs of ſouls who approximate very near to real heroes 


among men. 


But a very natural doubt may here ariſe in the mind of the 
thinking reader, why ZEneas, who is ſaid to have been born of a 


goddeſs, as well as Achilles, and of a goddeſs of a much higher 
rank than the mother of Achilles, is repreſented by Homer as 
engaged in a bad cauſe, which he evidently is, by fighting 


for the Trojans. I anſwer, that the doubt may be ſolved, by 
reading Homer with that profound attention which his poems 


fo juſtly demand. For we ſhall find, that though he calls Æneas 


a hero, as well as Achilles, f from his reſembling true heroes in 
many reſpects, yet he plainly evinces that his claim to this cha- 
racter was not incontrovertible, when he repreſents Apollo _ 
ſpeaking to Eneas: (Uiad. 20. v. 105. 

x 0% ot Oi Alo xovgn; APpediing 


Ex ye) 5 


Ii. e. For THEY sax that you are deſcended from Venus the 


daughter of Jupiter.“ For here the term hey /ay plainly indi- 
cates that his claim to this honour was ambiguous: but he never 
uſes an expreſſion of this kind when he ſpeaks of Achilles. I 


pad, that theſe periods of fertility and ſterility depend on the 
different 
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different circulations of the heavens: and that this theory ſolves 
at once all that appears ſo abſurd to perſons ignorant of true 
philoſophy in many of the relations of ancient hiſtorians: I mean, 
the accounts they give of animals which no where exiſt at pre- 
ſent; and their aſcribing properties to ſuch animals as now exiſt, 
ſo different from what they are now found to poſſeſs. For ĩt 
evidently follows, that in fertile periods animals muſt exiſt which 
are unknown to barren periods; and that all the tribes of ani- 
mals muſt upon the whole. be ſuperior in every reſpect: juſt as in 
fertile ground, and in fertile ſeaſons, the produce is more abun- 
dant, the ſpecies of production are more various, and their 
qualities ſuperior to what are found in the produce of barren 
ground, in the barren ſeaſons of the year. | 

But the following account of human bones of e mag- 
nitude which have been diſcovered, will I doubt not be accept- 
able to the reader, in addition to the hiſtories of this kind given 
by Pauſanias, The author of this account is Phlegon Trallianus; 
and it is taken from his little treatiſe, On admirable things; and + 
On thoſe that have lived to a great age. © Not many years ſince, 
in Meſſene, Apollonius ſays, that a large ſtone veſſel was broke 
through violent tempeſts, and a great inundation of water, and 
that a head was waſhed out of it, three times as large as that of 
a man, with two rows of teeth. An inſcription informed thoſe 
that were endeavouring to find whoſe head it was, that it 
was the head of Idas: for this was the inſcription, IAEQ, 
i. e. OF IDAS. The Meſſenians, therefore, at the public coſt 
provided another veſſel, and placed in it the remains of the hero 
in ſuch a manner, that they were more ſecure than before, as 
they perceived that this was the perſon of whom Homer* 


lays: 
Idas the ſti ongeſt of the mortal race 


That flouriſh'd then, who for a beauteous nymph 
Dar'd with Apollo Phœbus to contend, 


Aud aim his arrows at the radiant king. 


* Thiad, 9. v. 554- 
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gs In Dalmatia too, in that which is called the cavern of Diana, 
many bodies may be ſeen, whoſe ribs exceed ſixteen cubits. 
«But the grammarian Apollonivs relates that there was an 
earthquake during the reign of Tiberius Nero, through which 
many celebrated cities of Aſia were entirely deſtroyed, but which 
Tiberius afterwards rebuilt at his own expence; for which bene- 
fit the Aſiatics made a coloſſal ſtatue of him, and placed it near 
the temple of Venus, which is in the forum of the Romans: and 
after this, they placed the ſtatues of the ſeveral cities that had 
been rebuilt. Not a few too of the cities of Sicily ſuffered 
through this earthquake, and places near Rhegium, together 
with ſeveral of the cities in Pontus. But in thoſe parts in which 
the earth was rent aſunder, very large dead bodies were found; 
the magnitude of which indeed fo aſtoniſhed the inhabitants, 
that they were unwilling to move them. That the affair how- 
ever might be generally known, they ſent to Rome one of the 
teeth of theſe bodies; and this was more than a foot long. The 
ambaſſadors, at the ſame time they ſhewed this to Tiberius, aſked 
him whether he wiſhed that the hero to whom this tooth belong- 
ed ſhould be brought to him. Upon this, Tiberius very pru- 
dently thought of a means by which he might neither be deprived 
of knowing the dimenſions of this body, nor yet be guilty of 
the impiety of robbing the dead. He ordered a celebrated ge- 
ometrician, whoſe name was Pulcrus, and whom he honoured for 
his art, to be called, and deſired him to make a face in propor- 
tion to the fize of that tooth. The geometrician therefore, 
having calculated from the fize of the tooth the dimenſions of 
the face and of the whole body, accompliſhed the taſk impoſed 
on him with great celerity, and brought the face to the Emperor, 
who, after he had ſatisfied himſelf with beholding it, ordered the 
tooth to be reſtored to the place from whence it was taken, 
Nor ought we to refuſe our aſſent to this narration, ſince there 
is a place in Egypt called Litrz, in which bodies are to be ſeen 
not. leſs in fize than the above-mentioned, and theſe not buried in 
| the 
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the earth, but expoſed to the view, neither confuſed nor diſturb-- 
ed, but placed in proper order, ſo that he who looks at them 
can tell, which are the bones of the thighs, legs, and other 
members. It is not therefore by any means proper to diſbelieve 
theſe accounts: but we ought to think that at firſt, nature being 
very vigorous cauſed every thing to approach near to the perfec- 
tion of the gods*; and that becoming afterwards debilitated, the 
magnitude of bodies alſo decreaſed, I am likewiſe informed, 
that at Rhodes there are bones which far ſurpaſs in magnitude 
the bones of men of the preſent day. And the ſame Apollonius 
ſays, that there is a certain iſland near Athens, which the Athe- 
nians fortified with walls; and that when they were digging the 
foundations of theſe walls, they found a ſepulchre of one hundred 
cubits in length, in which there was a ſkeleton of the ſame di- 
menſions with the ſepulchre, with this inſcription : I Macroſeiris, 
who lived five thouſand years, am buried in a long iſland, . 
« Eumachus, in his deſcription of the earth, ſays that the Car- 
thaginians, when they were digging a trench in their own coun- 
try, found two ſkeletons placed" in coffins, one of which was 
twenty-three, and the other twenty-four cubits in length, 
And Theopompus Sinopenfis, in hisTreatiſe on Earthquakes, 
ſays, that a ſudden earthquake happening in the Cimmerian 
Boſphorus, a certain hill was rent aſunder, and bones of a pro- 
digious magnitude were thrown out of it: for the length of the 
whole ſkeleton was found to be twenty-four cubits. He adds, 
that the Barbarians who dwelt about thoſe parts threw theſs 
bones into the lake Mæotis.“ 
Page 104. The pancratium.] This was a mode of wreſtling 
and boxing, in which it was lawful to uſe any kind of play, in 
order to obtain the victory. | 


Page 109. Peleus vowed his hair to the river Sperchius. ] The 


| This opinion is very natural to a mind 5 with the various 
— Ins of the heavens. 


verſes 


1 * 
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verſes of Homer alluded to by Pauſanias are theſe, which may 
hepa bn the 234 book of the Ilad.s | 


Sperchius! whoſe-waves in mazy errours loſt | 

Delightful roll along my native coaſt ! 

To whom my father vow'd at my return, 1 
Theſe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn. 


T only add, that the obſcure and intricate mode of expreſſion em- 
ployed by Pauſanias in the preſent paſſage, 'and which he ſo fre- 
quently adopts, led me into an error in the tranſlation of it, from 
not recollecting at the time the verſes of Homer alluded to. I beg 
the reader, therefore, to correct the paſſage as follows: that Pe- 
kus wowed the hair of Achilles to the river YR, for his ſaſe 
return from Troy.” | 

Page 109. Mild Jupiter.] It appears that Jupiter Milichiue 
or mild Jupiter, is the ſame with that power called the Demon, 
in the Orphic hymns: for in the hymn to him he is expreſsly 
called payer A, mild Fupiter. It appears too, that this deity 
is the ſame with the Janus of the Romans, For in the hymn 
juſt cited there is the following line: 

Es col ap Aue Ts xapes xn dez oovilal. 

55 «In thee, the keys of joy and ſorrow are carried. 

And Janus, it is well known, was repreſented as a porter. 
Scaliger indeed, in the tranſlation of this line, expreſsly aſ- 
ſigns two epithets to this divinity, which belong only to Janus, 
L e. Patulcius and Cluſius, the power that opens and ſhuts. 


Letitiz, mærori, Patulciu', Clufius idem es. 


felt tint Jeviter io che nb deu is jnfifputedly 
clear, from the following verſe of a MS. hymn in my poſſeſſion, 
4 Proclus, * is entitled Tjy; nog, or a common hymn : 


Xaup? Ive wpowaup deu cdi 
I, E. 


| Grandfathe r Janus, Jove immortal, hail ]!“ 
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And here it may not be improper to obſerve as a circumſtance 
truly admirable, that Orpheus, Homer, Plato, and the Chal- ] 
dznn oracles, have unanimouſly characterized Jupiter by the 
duad, Thus both Orpheus and Plato call him by a two-fold 
name d and Ga; the former ſignifying that he is the cauſe 
through which things ſubfiſt; and the latter his vivifie power: for A 
he is the firſt cauſe of vivification. Plato too, in the Parme- 
nides, characterizes him by the dialectic epithets, /amene/s and dif+ - 
ference, Homer places two urns by his throne. And he is called 
by the Chaldzan oracles &; «wacewa, twice beyond. The two 
faces of Janus, therefore, as he is the ſame with, the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, admirably correſpend with the dual characteriſtic 
aſſigned to that divinity by the moſt ancient theologiſts. 
I add, that the reader muſt not be diſturbed on finding that 
Jupiter is called a demon, as this epithet is only given to him 
in the way of analogy. For, as it is the employment of ſential 
demons to attend on the gods, and proximately preſide over 
inferior natures; ſo each ſubordinate order of gods, from fol- 
lowing the operations of its proximate ſuperior order, and pre- 
ſiding over ſubje& natures, may be called analogically, dæ- 
moniacal with reſpect to that order, It is in this ſenſe 
of the word that Plato, in the Timæus, calls the ſublunary | A 
gods demons in one place, and in another gods of gods; and that 1 1 
in the Banquet, he calls Love a mighty demon, and in the Pha. ; 
drus a god. But not only gods were called dæmons by ancient 
theologiſts, but intelle&s, ſouls, demons, and even men were 
called gods by them. Each, however, was thus denominated in 
a different reſpect. For intelleds were called gods according to 
union 5 fouls, according to participation; demons, according to con- 
tat; and men, according to fimilitude: while, in the mean time, 
ſuch as are properly gods were aſſigned this appellation genfially. 
The obſervation of theſe diſtinctions will enable the philoſophic 
reader to ſolve many apparent. inconſiſtencies in the writings of 


ancient theologiſts, and convince him that the ancients believed 
Vor. III. T | 1 


1 
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in beings ſuperior to the dzmoniacal order. By the power there. 
fore called the Demon, which ſo often occurs in Fauſanias, we 
muſt underſtand Jupiter. 

Page 109. But he that has been initiated in the Eleuſni: nian myſ- 
teries, c.] From the preſent paſſage, in conjunction with ſome 
other authorities which I ſhall adduce, we may collect ne con- 
temptible argument in favour of the opinion, that the Orphic 
hymns which exiſt at preſent were the very hymns which were 
uſed in the Eleuſinian myſteries, © For (ſays Pauſanias) it is not 
lawful to aſcribe the invention cf beans to Ceres; and he that has 
been initiated in the Eleuſinian myſteries, or has read the poems 
called Orphic, will know what I mean.” Now Porphyry De 
Abſtinentia, lib. 4, informs us, that beans were forbidden in the 
Eleuſinian myſteries*; and in the Orphic hymn to Earth, the 
facrificer is ordered to fumigate from every kind of ſeed, except 
beans and aromaticss Again, Suidas informs us, that Ten 
means a myſtic ſacrifice, the greateſt and moſt venerable of all others, 
Yor pornpodng, n pryiſen x Toles, And Proclus, whenever he 
ſpeaks of the Eleuſinian myſteries, calls them 2% mo/? holy teletai, 
eyioletley rb. Agreeably to this, the Orphic hymns are 
called in the Thryllitian manuſcript Tea : and Scaliger juſtly | 
obſerves, that they contain nothing but ſuch invocations as 
were uſed in myſteries, Beſides, many of the hymns are expreſsly 
thus called by the author of them. Thus the concluſion of the 
bymn to Protogonus invokes that deity to be preſent at © the 
Holy telete, « re] oy; of the hymn to the ſtars, to be pre- 
ſent * at the very learned labours of the illuſtriouſly-holy teleie: 


Exel io? vic . ν)g Toi as a Tov, 


And in the concluſion of the hymn to Latona, the ſacrifice is called 
an all-divine telete, Bw «74 maven Tiny, as likewiſe in that 


* Tizp>yſenadley yop war Envom s tor eo N N xalomudwy eprbur, 
Ke by;UL Wy H u, 202g TE Nh (WIAWVs. P. 353. Edit. Trajec. 


+ In Plat. Theol. p. 371, et in MS. Comment, in Alcibiad. 


iz 
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of the hymn to Amphietus Bacchus, And in ſhort, the greater 
part of the hymns will be found to have either the word telete 
in them; or to invoke the reſpective divinities to bleſs the myſlics, 
or initiated perſons. Thus the concluſion of the hymn to Hea- 
ven entreats that divinity to confer a bleſſed life on @ recent 
myſtic: 5 
: M* ET YWy "LY 00WGv ε 3 | 
the os of the hymn to the Sun, © 10 beflow a as 
Lie on the myſtics:”” and in a ſimilar manner molt of the reſt, 
Farther'ſtill, Demoſthenes, in his firit Oration againſt Ariſto- 
giton, has the following remarkable paſſage : as rny awagailnley 
xas t Irony my e Ta cyldlalas wa TrAdlec vella de. Ofpeus Tape 
Foy 10 Atos Ipoyoy Gn: n, TGv|% TX Twy a. Spe pep. i. Co 
Let us reverence inexorable and venerable Juftice, who Or- 
pheus our inſtructor in the moſt holy teletai, ſays, is ſeated by the 
throne of Jupiter, and inſpects all the affairs of men.“ Here 
Demeſthenes you fee calls the myſteries moft holy, as well as Pro- 
clus: and 1 think we may conclude with the greateſt confidence 
from all that has been ſaid, that he alluded to the hymn to Juftice, 
which is among the Orphic hymns, and to theſe very lines: 


Ouua Ang HE T Nude, aοανοαy⁵pob 
"Hx, gros ewaxlcs e Npoycy ie por 10515 4 
Ovpurovey X290pWT « Bros Innlwy TouPDuaye 


i.e, I ſing the all-ſeeing eye of ſplendid Juſtice, who ſits by 
the throne of king Jupiter, and from her celeſtial abode en 
the life of mortal men.? | 
Page 112. Homer calls theſe daug TEE Sc.] Fat nis doubt- | 
leſs alludes to Homer's hymn to Ceres: but theſe names are not 
to be found in the hymn at preſent, owing to an unfortunate 
chaſm in a part of the hymn where they were mentioned, 
Page 114. The poet Pampbus.] Pamphus was an Athenian 
contemporary with Linus, and is ſaid to have compoſed poems 
* prior to Homer. | 
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n. 117. The twelve gods, as they are rages, ] Theſe twelve 
divinities are, Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Veſta, Minerva, Mars, 
Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo, The firſt triad 
of theſe gods is demiurgic; the ſecond, defenſive; the third, vi- 
wvific; and the fourth, elevating and harmonics Thefe divinities 
according to their firſt ſubſiſtence, conſidered as characterized by 
the number twelve, form that order of gods which is called aro- 
zurog, Or liberated, by the Chaldzan theologiſts, but vr:govpancs, ſus 
pereeleflial, by the Greeks, becauſe it is immediately fituated above 
the mundane gods, But theſe gods are received from the hbe- 
rated order into the world, Hence, as Salluſt obſerves in his 
elegant little work, On the Gods and the World“: Of theſe 
gods, ſome are the cauſes of the world's exiſtence ; others 
animate the world z others again harmonize it, thus compoſed 
from different natures ; and others laſtly guard and preſerve it 
when harmonically arranged,” He adds: The truth of this 
may be ſeen in ſtatues as in ænigmas. For Apollo harmonizes the 
lyre, Pallas is inveſted with arms, and Venus is naked; ſince 
harmony generates beauty, and beauty is not concealed in objects 

of ſenſible inſpection. But ſince theſe gods primarily poſſeſs the 

world, it is neceſſary to conſider the other gods as ſubſiſting in 

theſe; as Bacchus in Jupiter, Æſculapius in Apollo, and the 
Graces in Ve;:us. We may likewiſe behold the orbs with which 
they are connected; viz, Veſta with earth, Neptune with water, 
Juno with air, and Vulcan with fire, But the fix ſuperior gods 
we denominate from general cuſtom ; for we aſſume Apollo and 
Diana for the ſun and moon; but we attribute the orb of Saturn 
to Ceres, æther to Pallas; and we aſſert chat heaven 1 is common 
to them all. D 

Page 119, Bacchus Ny#elius,} So called, becauſe his myſte- 
ries were celebrated by night. 

Page 119. Venus Verticordia.] Thus 8 accord- 
ing to Gyraldus, becauſe ſhe turns the heart to . Vid. 
Valer. Maxim. lib. viii. 


* Cap. vi. 


Page 
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Page 119. The Oracle of Night.) The following myſtic par- 
ticulars reſpecting the Oracle of Night are given us by Proclus, 


in Tim. 


p. 63, and p. 96. * The artiſicer of the univerſe, prior 


to his whole fabrication, is ſaid to have betaken himſelf to the 

Oracle of Night, to have been there filled with divine concep- 

tions, to have received the principles of fabrication, and (if it 

be lawful ſo to ſpeak) to have ſolved all his doubts. Night too 

calls upon the father Jupiter to undertake the fabrication of the 

univerſe: and Jupiter 1s ſaid byt the theologiſt (Orpheus) to hare 
thus addreſſed Night: 


i. e. 


Male Otay braln, Net ape, TW; 3 . ; 
Ilus del E mL an xpelepoPpors Ste da; 
Tiwg Nr. Not er 74 r c ican va. vafie tu %:: 


O Nurſe, ſupreme of all the powers divine, 
Immortal Night! how with unconquer'd mind 
Muſt I the ſource of the immortals fix ? 

And how will all things but as one ſubſiſt, 

Yet each its nature ſeparate preſerve? 


To which i interrogations the goddeſs thus replies: : 


* To 


A 9770 vail TepiZ apa e r Ne peoow | 
Ovectyor, ey de Te 'y0URY aTupiloy £y Os Janaooay, | 
Ey de Ts Teugex raila, ma” T % tipo. 


All things receive incles'd on ev'ry fide, 
In #ther's wide, ineffable embrace: 


Then, in the midft of æther place the n, 


In which let earth of infinite extent, 


- The ſea, and ſtars the crown of heav“ n, be fixt. 


. And Jupiter is inſtructed by Night in all the ſubſequent 
mundane fabrication; but after ſhe has laid down rules ET 
all other 6 ſhe adds: 


>. {| 
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Avlep ens de HÉpallegon e7h THO TaWTNG 

Zeighy Xv ein 88 euvzzog eflnoayla” 
BCE -- : | 

But when your pow'r around the whole has ſpread 


A ſtrong coercive bond, a golden chain 
Suſpend from æther.“ 


OY 


Thus far Proclus. But the firſt ſubſiſtence of the goddeſs 
Night is at the ſummit of that divine order, which is called by 
the Chaldzan theologiſts rnlog x; wepoc, intelligible and at the ſame 
time intelledual. She is beſides the mother of the gods, who are 
nouriſhed with intelligible food from the contemplation of her 
divinity : and on this account ſhe is called the nurfe of the 
gods. Proelus therefore, in the above paſſages, ſpeaks of Night 
according to this her firſt ſubſiſtence: but in the paſſage before 
us of Pauſanias, we muſt conſider this goddeſs according to her 
mundane ſubſiſtence, I only add, that the Chaldæan doctrine 
of other purer worlds above the inerratic ſphere ſeems, from the 
Orphic verſes juſt cited, to have been known to and embraced by 
Orpheus. For the Chaldzan theologiſts, as I have proved in my 
Notes on the Cratylus of Plato, believed, that there were ſeven 
corporeal worlds: one empyrean, three ethereal, and three ma- 
terial; which laſt three conſiſt of the inerratic ſphere, the planet- 
ary ſpheres, and the ſublunary region. And in one of the above 
eited Orphic verſes, Jupiter is ordered to receive all things in- 
cloſed in æther; plainly indicating that there is an ethe- 
real beyond the ſenfible heavens, 

Page 122. Gods that are called Prodromean.] i, e. Anteceſſors : 
for, as among the genera ſuperior to mankind ſome are the an- 
teceſſors of the gods; in like manner certain ſubordinate orders 
of gods may be called the fore-runners of ſuperior orders, con- 
dered as preparing, by their light, natures inferior to the divine 
or the reception of illumination from a prior order of gods. Al- 


cathous, therefore, very properly ſacrificed to theſe gods before 
ke began to raiſe the wall of the tower, 


Page 


* 
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Page 123. Upon which they ap Apollo laid his harp.] As the 


characteriſtics of all the divine orders are participated by the laſt 


of things, hence a veſtige of ſupernal light is not only viſible in 


plants, but in particular ſtones, Thus, as Proclus obſerves in 
his ſmall treatiſe De Magia, © the ſun-ſtone by its golden rays 
imitates thoſe of the ſun ; but the Kone called the eye of heaven, 
or of the ſun, has a figure fimilar to the pupil of an eye, and a 
ray ſhines from the middle of the pupil. Thus too the lunar 
ſtone, which has a figure ſimilar to the moon when horned, by a 
certain change of itſelf, follows the lunar motion. And the ſtone 
called Helioſelenus, i. e. of the ſun and moon, imitates after a man- 
ner the congreſs of thoſe luminaries, which it images by its co» 
lour.” This being the caſe, it is by no means wonderful, that 
there ſhould be certain ſtones which poſſeſs a debile veſtige of 


the divine harmony of Apollo: and the ſtone mentioned by Pau- 


ſanias, from its being one of this kind, may have occaſioned the 
fabulous report, that Apollo laid his harp on it. | 
Page 125, An heroic monument of Ino. ] By Ino the ancients 
| ſignified ſymbolically the ſublunary element water, as the follow- 
ing paſſage from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Phædo evinces: o 4 Mtv © vToTtAmwaG oH g 0400002605 G0 xa 
Epr09cs TVS TH Yew, v TW c Caxxwy mal. Tr7 725% D frorxeie 
dior uc TEEN jy T0 TYP, GYELY Os TYY yov, Raomucu TH 


once FH,, wa Oe T0 vIwe, £y2A10G avT% Y avloron Os Toy apa, N 


2orn. i. e. Cadmus is the ſublunary world, as being Diony- 5 


| fiacal, on which account Harmony is united to the god, and as 
being the farher of the four Bacchuſes. But they make the four 
elements to be Dionyſiacal; viz. fire to be Semele; earth, Agave, 
tearing in pieces her own offspring; water, Ino; and b air, 
Aulonoe. 


Page 12 5. He efiod in bis catalague of women, c.] The mean- 


ing of Heſiod, in the paſſage alluded to by Pauſanias in his Cata- 
logue of Women (which work is unfortunately loſt), is this, as 


it appears to me; Iphigenia after her death became united with 


„ Hecate, 
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- Heecate, from whom ſhe originally deſcended; and on this account 
might be ſaid to be changed into Hecate, on account of wholly 
ſubſiſting through union, according to the charaReriſtic of that 
| goddeſs. I only add, that according to Orpheus, as we are in- 
formed by Proclus on the Cratylus, there is a great union between 
Diana, the mundane Hecate, and 1 and that . 
calls Diana, Hecate. 
Page 125. Herodotus critet.] In Melpom. p. 133. edit. Baſil, 
Page 127, Hecaerge and Opis,] Theſe are two names of Diana, 
the former alluding to the emiſſion of the moon's rays, and fig- 
nifying far-darting ; and the latter alluding to the beauty of 
Diana's countenance : for Opis, according to Callimachus, in his 
hymn to this goddeſs, fignifies a beartiful countenance + 


Ov ayzoo? wan, Pν f. 


Page 127. Imerot and Apothos,] According to Plato in the 
Cratylus, the former of theſe words ſignifies amatorial deſire of a 
preſent objef, and the latter, defire of an abſent objed. | 

Page 129. Apolle Tutelaris.] i. e. Apollo, the guardian of the 
city : for every city, as is well known, according to the ancient 
theology, has its guardian deity, But we learn from Olympi- 
odorus in Comment, MS. in Platonis Alcibiadem, that of the 
mundane gods from which bodies alone are fuſpended, ſome arc 
celgſtial a,, others etherigl or fiery cbepiot five mop, others 
aerial azgios, others aquatic onde, others terreſtrial x,00no, and 
others ſubtartarean vedaglage, But that among the terreſtrial, 
ſome preſide over climgtes, or are climatarchic xcualayxas, others 
are guardians of cities , and others laſtly are the guar- 
dians of houſes alauxdios, Let the reader too carefully remem- 
ber, that thefe allotments of the divinities are immutable 5 viz. 
that though parts of the earth may become at times unkt to 
receive divine influence, through ſubſiſting contrary to nature, as 
I have obſerved in a former note, yet the beneficent ami. 
nations of the gods continue invariably the ſame. 


Page | 
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Tore 129. And Latona.] The following admirable account 


of Latona, from the MSS. Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, 


cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the Platonic reader. 
« Latona is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres: and hence, 
according to the Grecian rites, fbe is evorſhipped as the ſame with 
Ceres, theſe rites evincing by this, the union of the goddeſſes, 
But this goddeſs emits the whole of vivific light, illuminating the 
intellectual eſſences of the gods, and the orders of ſouls: and 
laſtly, ſhe illuminates the whole ſenſible heaven, generating mun- 
dane light, and eſtabliſhing the cauſe of this light in her offspring, 
Apollo and Diana; and cauſes all things to glitter with intellec- 
| tual and vivific light, She imparts likewiſe to ſouls the con- 
ſummation of virtue, and an illumination which leads them 
back to the intellectual port of their father“, haſtily withdraw- 
ing them from the winding paths of matter, the entangle- 
ments of vice, and the roughneſs of the paſſage over the ſea off 
generation. It appears to me indeed, that theologiſts conſider- 
ing this, denominated her ie Latona, on account of her ex- 
tending to ſouls ſmoothneſs of manners a voluntary life, and 
divine gentleneſs and ak For to ſuch as raiſe themſelves to 
her divinity, ſhe imparts an ineffable energy, a blameleſs life, 
* gentleneſs of manners, ſerenity, and intellectual tranquillity, . 
Whether therefore ſhe is called Leto, from a voluntary life; for 
z ſignifies To Covreyesr { am willing; or from To Muy the ſmooth, 
her name will perfectly evince through both theſe, the powers 
which ſhe poſſeſſes, For the compelled energies of the ſoul take 

place through material roughneſs, and the obliquity of a life in 

generation diminiſhes the ſouls voluntary life. But an aſcent 


to the gods imparts a ſmooth and gentle, inſtead of a hard and | 


rough, and a voluntary, inſtead of a compelled life. 
Why then is it neceſſary to call, as ſome do, Latona matter, 
as capable of being eaſily turned, and PREY | as an "ow 
i. e. Jupiter, 
Th Of theſe winding paths the Dedalean labyrinth is an image. 
relemblance 
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reſemblance of all forms, like a mirror receiving the repreſenta» 
tions of all things; and to ſay that ſhe is the cauſe of oblivion 
to thoſe that look into her? Why is it neceſſary to call Apolls 
barmony, as ſubliſting from Latona and Jupiter ? For thus the 
god would be inſeparable from matter, and not the cauſe of the 
harmony in the univerſe. It is better therefore to ſay, that La- 
tona is not the receptacle of Apollo, but that ſhe is the mother 
and fountain of all vivific light, which preſerves all things by 
heat : but that Apollo, who is a ſeparate divinity, 1s the ſupplier 
of all harmonic life, and of all thoſe mundane reaſons by which 
the univerſe is indiſſolubly bound. But you may ſay that So- 
crates derives her name from Lethe, becauſe ſhe peculiarly cauſes 
in ſouls an oblivion of evils, and of the roughneſs and ſtorms in 
generation; of which while the ſoul retains the memory, ſhe can- 
not poſſibly eſtabliſh herſelf in intelligibles: for memory, ſays 
Plotinus, leads to the object of memory. And as Mnemoſyne 
excites the memory of intelligibles, ſo Latona imparts an oblivion 
of material concerns,” | | 

Page 130. Diana the Saviour.) The epithet of the Saviour, as 
may be inferred from Proclus on the Cratylus, was given by the 
ancients to all the celeſtial gods in common. For, ſpeaking of the 
Chriſtians of his time, he obſerves: Men of the preſent day 
do not believe that the ſun and moon are divinities, nor do they 
worſhip the other celeſtial natures, who are our Saviours and 
governours, leading back immortal fouls, and being thoſe that 
fabricate and give ſubfiſtence to mortal fouls*, I ſhould how- 
ever ſay, that men of this kind, who dare to entertain ſuch an 
irrational opinion reſpecting the celeſtial gods, are haſtening to 
Tartarus, and to the moſt ineffable and inordinate part of the 
univerſe,” 

Page 136, Neptune contended <vith the Sun.) There are two 
ways of conſidering the battles of the gods, which are ſo much 
eclebrated in fable; and each of theſe ſolves all the apparent 


Le. to the ſouls of brutes. | . 
| | abſurdity 
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abfurdity in which fuch fables are involved. The firſt of theſe 


is from conſidering the orderly difin#ion in the progreſſion of all 


the divine genera from their ineffable ſource. I mean that ſome. 
are the cauſes of union, and others of /eparauon to things poſteriorz 


that ſome impart a generating power, and others an undefiled purity 
to ſubordinete natures; and that ſome impart a good, ſeparate 


from the nature of its recipient, but others ſuch a good as is 


conſubſiſtent with its receptacle, Now this diſtinction, and 
\ ſeeming oppoſition, in divine natures, was called by ancient my- 


thologiits contention and war, I ſay ſeeming oppoſition: for 


all divine natures fubſiſt in the moſt perfect friendſhip and pro- 
found union with each other; and at the ſame time that the eſ- 
ſence and energy of each are perfectly diſtinct, they are either all 


in all, which is the caſe with the divine unities, or all i in each, 
which is the caſe with forms or ideas. 


But the ſecond mode of conſidering the battles of the gods, 


is by regarding their progreſſions into the univerſe; in conſe- 
quence of which the laſt orders dependent on the gods, as they 


are produced by a long interval from the firft cauſes, are con- 


tiguous to the ſubjects of their government, and adhere to mat- 


ter, contract contrariety and all various diviſion, and, by their 
proximate care of mortal concerns, are obnoxious to deſires and 


paſſions. Laſtly, on account of their great ſympathy with mor- 


tal concerns, and the partial providence which they exert for 


their welfare, they actually war with each other. But as even 
the laſt orders which perpetually follow the gods, preſerve the 
properties of their leaders, though in à partial and manifold man- 
ner, hence they were very properly called, by the ancients, by 


the names of the gods their reſpective leaders. Thus for in- 


ftance, not only the deity who illuminates all things with ſuper- 
mundane light, and who fits with Jupiter and the celeſtial gods, 
was called Apollo, but this name was given to the demon who 


was the guardian of Hector. This laſt mode indeed of conſider- | 
ing battles among the gods, is the key, in the hands of the ſkil- 


ful, 


3 
* *, 
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ful, to the ſecret meaning of much of the mythology in the Iliad, 
and ſnews us how the relation here given by Pauſanias is to be 
. underſtood, For it means, that certain dæmoniacal powers, who 
rank among the laſt attendants of the gods Neptune and the 
Sun, once contended with each other about the land of Corinth; 
and that Briareus, a dæmon belonging to the deity of that name, 
ated as a mediator between them, I only add farther, that 
' theſe dæmons, who are thus proximate to the ſubjects of their 
government, and who are influenced by paſſions like men, are 
not eſſentially dæmons, though they are the perpetual attendants 
of the gods; but they are demons only x ox:ov, according 10 
Babitude, prox imity, and alliance. For between eſſential dæmons, 
who are the conſtant attendants of the gods, and men who are 
only ſometimes demons according to habitude, and ſometimes atten- 
dants of the gods, it is neceſſary there ſhould be an order of 
beings, who are always dæmons according to habitude, and al- 
evays the attendants of the gods. 

Page 141. But there are three flatues of Tupiter, Sc.] 11 ap- 
pears to me highly probable, that the three Jupiters, mentioned 
in this place by Pauſanias, are thoſe three brother deities, the 
offspring of Saturn, between whom, according to Homer, the 
univerſe is divided; or, in other words, that they are Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto. For the ſecond of theſe ſtatues, ſays Pau- 
fanias, is called terreſtrial Jupiter, which is an epithet of Pluto, 
as is evident from the Orphic hymn to that deity 3 and from 
Homer, as cited by Pauſanias, p. 204; and Neptune, in the Or- 
phic hymn to Equity, is called marine Jupiter, vos «wakes Zeug. 
But that the reader may ſee the proceſſions and offices of theſe 
three demiurgic gods, who are ſupermundane deities according 
to their firſt ſubſiſtence, I ſhall preſent him with the following 
tranſlation from Proclus in Theol. Plat. p. 367. 

„ Theſe ruling gods repleniſh the apparent order of things in 
conjunction with the mundane gods; and diſtribute whole parts 
under the moon, in a manner different from their government in 
| tho 
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the heavens : but they every where energize according to a pa- 
ternal and demiurgic mode, unfolding the one fabrication of the 
univerſe, and accommodating it to parts. But their allotment 
and diſtribution are firſt according to the whole univerſe: and one 


of theſe (Jupiter) produces the eſſences of things; but the ſecond _ 


(Neptune), lives and generations; and the third (Pluto) admi- 
niſters the diviſions of forms, And one of thele eſtabliſhes in the 
one demiurgus of the world every thing proceeding from thence: 
but the other evocates all things into progreſſion : and the third 
converts all things to himſelf, But their ſecond diſtribution is 
into the parts of the univerſe. For the firſt of theſe gods governs 
the inerratic ſphere, and its revolution. But the ſecond preſides 
over the planetary ſpheres, and perſects their multiform, effica- 
cious, and prolific motions, And the laſt of theſe gods governs 
the ſublunary region, and perfects intellectually the terreſtrial 
world. But in the third place, we may contemplate theſe three 
demiurgic progreſſions in that which is generated, Jupiter there- 
fore governs the ſummit of generated natures, and the ſphere of 
fire and air: but Neptune excites with an all- various motion the 
extremely-mutable elements, and is the inſpector and guardian of 
every humid eſſence ſubſiſting in air and water: and Pluto admi- 
niſters by his providence the earth, and all which it contains; and 
on this account he is called Terręſtrial Jupiter. 3 
& In the fourth place, with reſpect to the whole of generation, 

Jupiter is allotted the moſt exalted places, in which, as Socrates 
obſerves in the Phædo, the regions deſtined to bleſſed ſouls are 
contained ; becauſe they live ſeparate from generation, under the 
government of Jove : but Neptune governs hollow places and ca- 
verns, in which generation, motion and concuſſions ſubſiſt; on 
which account he is called zhe earth-fhating god: and Pluto go- 
verns places under the earth, the various ſtreams of water, Tar- 
tarus, and the places in which ſouls are judged. Hence the ſouls | 
which have not yet proceeded into generation, but abide in the 
intelligible place, are ſaid to be of the order of Jupiter : but ſuch 
as 
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ſuch as live in generation are ſaid to be placed under Neptune. 
And thoſe which after generation are purified and puniſhed, and 
either wander under the earth for a thouſand years, or again re. 

turn to their principle, are ſaid to live under Pluto. In the fifth .- 
Place, the diſtributions of theſe gods are divided according to the 
centres of the univerſe. For Jupiter poſſeſſes the oriental centre, 
as being allotted an order correſpondent to that of fire: but Nep- 
tune obtains the middle centre, which correſponds to a vivific na- 
ture, and through which generation enjoys celeſtial natures : and 
Pluts obtains the weſtern centre ; ſince the weſt is allied to earth, 
becauſe it is nocturnal, and the cauſe of obſcurity and darkneſs, 
For ſhade proceeds from the earth, and earth is the privation of 
light from weſt to caſt. Laſtly , according to every diviſion of the 
wntverſe, ſuch natures as are firſt, and obtain the principality, belong 
to Fove ; ſuch as are middle correſpond to the kingdom of Neptune ; 
and ſuch as are laſt belong to the empire of Pluto,” 

Page 141. Mercury in a fitting poſture, and by the fide of kin a 
Fam. ] The reaſon why Mercury was repreſented by the ancients 
with a ram, depends on the intimate alliance of this god with Mi- 


nerva, who, as we are informed by Proclus on the Timzus, pre- 
ſides. over that celeſtial conſtellation called the ram, and from 


thence imparts a motive power which governs the univerſe. But 
the agrecment of Minerva with Mercury will be obvious from 
conſidering that this goddeſs, as we have before obſerved, extends 
the whole of intelleſdual light, and that Mercury is the ſource of 
the reaſorung power, Hence the ancients uſed to render the ſtatues 
of both theſe divinities one, by joining them together: and a 
ſtatue of this kind they called ronabumn, Hermathena, or Mercury- 
Ilinerva. Theſe Hermathen are mentioned by Cicero in his 
books De Inventione, 1 6n! ly add, that the verſes of Homer cited 
by Pavſanias.may be found Iliad 14. v. 490. . 

Page 144. Minerva Chatinitis,] i. e. the Bridler. 

1 Page 1%. Tfs.] Ifis is the ſame with Minerva, according to | 
| the gy as we are informed by Plutarch, in his treatiſe of 
6 _ (Tis 
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| This and Ofiris. Proclus too in Tim. p. 3e. ſays that according to 
the Egyptian hiſtorians, there was the following inſcription on 
the ſtatue of Minerva, in the adytum of the temple ; % cp Tus 
To Yeyovog, Y Oy, g S, 2 Toy £pcoy TETA;v obig ow Omntoc anixae 
aue Oy EYW #&g70v ETEX0Y, Ng EYEVETO? i. e. 5 I AM EVERY TH ING 
THAT MAS BEEN, THAT is, AND THAT SHALL BE; AND NO 
MORTAL HAS EVER YET BEEN ABLE TO WITHDRAW MY VEILs 
| THE FRUIT WHICH I HAVE BROUGHT FORTH 18 THE SUN.” — 
It is remarkable that this inſcription, as far as to the firſt period, 
is cited by Plutarch in his above-mentioned treatiſe ; but : I know 
of no author except Proclus who has cited the latter paſt, &* the 
fruit which I have brought forth is the ſun ; nor has this import» 
ant addition been noticed by any modern writer that I am ac- 
quainted with, owing doubtleſs to the want of a copious index to 
theſe invaluable commentaries of Proclus. | 
As Iſis therefore is Minerva, and as the veil of this goddeſs, as 
I have obſerved in a former note, is an emblem of Nature, which 
proceeds from thoſe intellectual vital powers contained in the eſ- 
ſence of Minerva, we may perceive the reaſon why the Arriians, 
Fthiopians and Xgyptians called Nature (as we are informed by 
Apuleius) r. Likewiſe ſince the moon, as we learn from Pro- 
clus, is the auronloy ayanue Tn; Pv Dt, the ſelf-viſive image of Na- 
ture, we may ſee why Nature was called by the Cretans, accordin g 5 
to Apuleius in the ſame place, Diana. And in ſhort, as Minerva 
was juſtly called by the ancients #oev@n v Sean, the ſummit of the 
gods, and is therefore their ſource in conjunction with her father 
| Jupiter, we may at one view ſee the propriety of her being called 
by the names of ſo many other goddeſſes, in the following ſublime 
paſſage from the Metamorphoſes of Apul-ius : for, as every cauſe 
is that primarily which its effect is ſecondarily, Minerva is in a 
certain reſpe& the ſame with all the divinities that proceed from 
her, when they are conſidered — to their cauſal ſubſiſtence | 
in her eſſence. 
The divinity of the moon, I thus addreſſes the metamor- 
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phoſed Apuleius : En adſum tuis commota, Luci, . precibus, re- 
rum Natura parens, elementorum omnium domina, ſeculorum 
progenies initialis, ſumma numinum, regina Manium, prima 
cælitum, Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis: quz cæli lumi- 
noſa culmina, maris ſalubria flamina, inferorum deplorata filentia 
nutibus meis diſpenſo: cujus numen unicum, multiformi ſpecie, 
ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis. Me primi- 
genii Phryges Peſſinunticam nominant Deum matrem. Hinc 
Autochthenes Attici Cecropiam Minervam ; illinc fluctuantes 
Cyprii Paphiam Venerem : Cretes ſagittiferi Dictynnam Dia- 
nam; Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proſerpinam; Eleuſinii vetuſ- 
tam Deam Cererem : Junonem alii, allii Bellonam, ali: Hecaten, 
Rhamnuſiam alii. Et qui naſcentis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis 
Muſtrantur, Zthiopes, Arriique, priſcaque doctrina pollentes 
gyptii czremoniis me prorſus propriis percolentes appellant 
vero nomine reginam Ifidem. That is, © Behold, Lucius, 
moved with thy ſupplications J am preſent ; I, who am Nature, 
the parent of things, queen of all the elements, initial progenitor 
of ages, the higheſt of divinities, queen of departed ſpirits, the 
firſt of the celeſtials, and the uniform appearance of gods and 
goddeſſes: who rule by my nod the luminous height of the hea- 
vens, the ſalubrious breezes of the ſea, and the deplorable filences 
of the infernal regions; and whoſe divinity, in itſelf but one, is 
venerated by all the earth, according to a multiform ſhape, va- 
rious rites, and different appellations,,-Hence, the primitive 
Phrygians call me Peſſinuntica, the mother of the gods; the 
native Athenians, Cecropian Minerva; the floating Cyprians, 
Paphian Venus; the arrow-bearing Cretans, Dictynnian Dia- 
na; the three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proſerpine; and the 
inhabitants of Eleuſis, the ancient goddeſs Ceres. Some again 
have invoked me as Juno, others as Bellona, others as Hecate, 
and others as Rhamnuſia: and thoſe who are enlightened by 
the emerging rays of the riſing ſun, the Æthiopians, Arriians, 
and Egyptians, powerful in ancient learning, who reverence my 
5 divinity 
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divinity with ceremonies perfeclly proper, call me by a true ap- 
pellation queen Iſis.“ | | 

Page 147. Serapis. ] This diviaity, as we learn from Plutarch 
in his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, and Porphyry on Oracles as cited 
by Euſebius, is the ſame with the Pluto of the Greeks. 

Page 147. Ægina the daughter of Aſopus was raviſbed bly Ju- 
piter.] What are we to underſtand by this relation ? That this 
was once aQually the caſe ? But to ſuppoſe this would be abſurd 
in the extreme. As all ſuch relations therefore are very far from 
being literally true, we ſhould conſider them as fables in which 
ſome myſterious meaning is involved ;—a meaning which from 
its ſublime nature ought to be concealed from the vulgar, as their 
eyes are too weak to ſuſtain the ſplendours of the higheſt truths, 
By raviſhment and -Jultery then between divine and human na- 
' tures, ancient theologiſts meant to infinuate that communication 
of energy between the two which we have taken notice of in a 
former note, in which we ſhewed how heroes may be ſaid to be 
the ſons of gods and goddeſſes. But as this counmunication of 
energy takes place through angels, dæmons, and ęſſentia! heroes 
as mediums, hence the Jupiter mentioned in this fable muſt be 
conſidered as a damoniacal power of the ſeries of Jupiter, who 
by giving perfection to the natural life of gina, and removing 
every thing which would be an impediment to the foetus in her 
womb, was ſaid to have raviſned her. 

Page 147. Si/yphus.] The following beautiful paſſage from 
the MS8. Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias of Plato fully 
unfolds the meaning of the fable reſpecting the puniſhment of Si- 
ſyphus. For the original of this paſſage I refer the reader to my 
Diſſertation on the Myſteries, p. 45. Ulyſſes,” fays be, de- 
ſcending into Hades, ſaw among others Siſyphus, and Tiryus and 
Tantalus; and Tityus he faw lying on the earth, and a vulture | 
devouring his liver; the liver figpifying that he _bved ſolely 
according to the defiderative part of his nature, and through this 
was indeed ĩuternally . but earth ſignifying the terreſtrial 
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eondition of bis prudence. But Siſyphus, living under the do- 
minion of ambition and anger, was employed in continually roll. 


ing a ſtone up an eminence, becauſe it perpetually deſcended 


again; its deſcent implying the vicious government-of himſelf ; 
and his rolling the ſtone, the hard, re fractory, and as it were re- 
bounding condition of his life. And laſtly he ſaw Tantalus ex- 
tended by the fide of a lake, and that there was a tree before 
him, with abundance of fruit on its branches, which he defired 


to gather, but it vaniſhed from his view; and this indeed indi- 


cates that he lived under the dominion of the phantaſy : but his 
hanging over the lake, and in vain attempting to drink, implics 
the eluſive, humid, and rapidly-gliding condition of ſuch a life.“ 
Page 151. Homer however refers them to a more illuſtrious ori- 
gin.] For according to Homer, Zethus aud Amphion were the 
offspring of Jupiter, as is evident from the following lines fror 
the Odyſſey, book xi. v. 261. 


« There moy*d Antiope with haughty charms, 
% Who bleſs'd th almighty thund'rer in her arms: 
Hence ſprung Amphion, henee brave Zethus came, | 
« Founders of Thebes and men of mighty name.” 
; » Por x. 


Page 153. Homer ſays.] Iliad 2. 5 I 25 The tranſlator of 
theſe verſes is Mr. Pope. | 


Page 153. Quinquertium.] The five principal exerciſes in the 


n games, v/z, hurling the quoit, running, leaping, hurl- 
| Ing the dart, and ne, The Romans added to theſe ſwim- 
miag and riding, 

Page 155. After Apollo and Diana had 2 the 1 Py- 
tbon.] Olympiodorus in Comment. MS. in Phædonem obſerves 
concerning Python, Æcbidna, and Typhon, as ſollows:— 
H regen Reeag TUY UTCYEWY TI(AGTUY, xa ud x Tv) 
* N/ OY E:69 C4c:400 XI tg Gre. 7 bY @IX40v% T4 W2I%s cri X55 
vob c gu Aoyixwy Te na orhoywr uxwy* de Ta ten cr a cg Neno, 2a d. 
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That is, Typhon is the cauſe of the violent motion of all- various 
ſubterranean vapours and waters, and the other elements. But 
Echidna is an avenging cauſe, and the puniſher of rational and 
irrational ſouls; on which account her upper parts are thoſe of a 


virgin, and her lower parts reſemble. thoſe of a ſerpent, And 


Py- 


xve$ 
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Python is the guardian of the whole of prophetic exhalation; or, 
we may ſay with greater propriety, that he is the cauſe of the diſ- 
order and obſtruction about exhalations of this kind,” As the 
prophetic power therefore proceeds originally from Apollo, the 
oppolition of energy between Apollo and Python, and the domi- 
nion of that of the former over that of the latter, gave riſe to the 
fable mentioned in this place by Pauſanias, Diana too may be 
ſaid to have aſſiſted Apollo in ſlaying Python, in conſequence of 
the wonderful uniòh between theſe two divinities. 

Page 161. For Hejiod ſays} In his Works and Days, lib. i. 
v. 263. 5 8 | | 

Page 162. Mercury Porenſis.] Mercury was thus denomi- 
nated as preſiding over affairs of Jaw : and the propriety of this 
appellation will be evident from conlidering that Mercury is the 
ſource of gymnaftic, muſic, and reaſoning ; that reaſoning is an intel. 


| k&ual operation, and that /aw, as Plato (De Legibus) beauti- 


fully obſerves, is vv d,, the tribution of intibica, For the 
fake of the liberal reader, I ſhall further obſerve concerning Mer- 
cury, that he is the ſeurce of inveniien : and hence he is [aid to be 
the ſon of Maia; becauſe earch, which is implied by Maia, leads 
invention into light. He beſtows too math;/is on ſouls, by un- 
folding the will of his father Jupiter; and this he accompliſhes ag 
the angel or meſſenger of Jupiter. Proclus in MS. Comment. 
in Aleibiad, obſerves, * that he is the inſpective guardian of 
gymna/tic exerciſes ; and hence Hermæ, or carved ſtatues of Mer- 
cury, were placed in the Palæſtræ: of muſic, and hence he is ho- 
noured as thelyrift dae ² among the celeſtial conſtellations ; and 
of | diſciplines, becauſe the invention of geometry, reaſoning and 
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_ diſcourſe is referred to this god. He preſides therefore over every 
ſpecies of erudition, leading us to an intelligible eſſence from this 
mortal abode, governing the diſterent herds of ſouls, and diſ- 
perſing the ſleep and oblivion with which they are oppreſſed. He 
is ikewiſe the ſupplier of recollection, the end of which is a ge- 
nuine intellectual apprehenſion of divine natures.” 

After this he obſerves that the different ages of our life on the 
earth correſpond to the order of the univerſe : * For our firſt 
age (fays he) partakes in an eminent degree of the lunar ope- 
rations; as we then live according to a nutritive and natural 
power. But our ſecond age participates of Mercurial preroga- 
tires; becauſe we then apply ourſelves to letters, muſic and wreſt- 
ling. The third age is governed by Venus; becauſe then we be- 
gin to produce ſeed, and the generative powers of nature are put 
in motion. The fourth age is ſolar; for then our youth is in its 
vigour and full perfection, ſubſiſting as a medium between gene- 
ration and decay; for ſuch is the order which vigour is allotted. 
But the fifth age is governed by Mars; in which we principally 
| aſpire after power and ſuperiority over others. The ſixth age is 
governed by Jupiter; for in this we give ourſelves up to pru- 
dence, and purſue an active and political life. And the ſeventh 
age ĩs Saturnian, in which it 1s natural to ſeparate ourſelves from 
generation, and transfer ourſclves to an ivcorporeel life, And 
thus much we have diſcuſſed, in order to procure belief æhat ler- 
ters; and the whole education of youth, is ſuſpended from the 
Mercurial ſeries.” I only ade, that as the firſt gifts of this god 
are intellectual, ſo his laft pertain to the acquifition of gain. Hence 
he was called the god of merchaudiſe und theſt: for craft, as Plo- 
tinus beautifully obſerver, is a defluxion of intellect; and from 
theſe two profeſſions craft is inſeparable, D 

Page 162. To Hercules as io @ hero.) The grand 8 
it appears to me, of all that dire confuſion which has taken place 
in opinions reſpecting the gods, is the belief that they were no- 
thing more than men who once lived on the earth, and after their 
| death 
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death were deified for their exalted worth. This opinion too ori- 
ginated from a miſconception of divine fables, and ignorance of 
the manner in wich every divine order proceeds to the extre- 
mity of things. For every god, as I have before obſerved, confers 
the charaReriſtic of his nature on all its participants; and thoſe 
heroic ſouls that have at times appzared on the earth, and of whom 
we bave given an account in a former note, conſcious that they 
poſſeſſed the properties of thoſe gods from whora they deſcended, 
called themſclves by the names of their parent divinities, Thus 
heroic ſouls who deſcended from Jupiter, called themſclves by the 
name of that god. Thus a hero Aſculapius has lived among men, 
who deſcended from the god of that name. This too has been the 
caſe with an heroic Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, and in ſhort with 
heroes of the ſame names with all the other gods. Hence we muſt 
conſider Hercules as a hero who deſcended from the deity of that 
name, who ia his higheſt ſubſiſtence, according to the Orphic 
theology, is the ſame with the celebrated Phanes or. Protogonus, 
the exemplar of the univerſe. Az heroic ſouls therefore of this 
kind were, as we kave before obſerved, called by the ancients. 
| gods according to fimililrule, or in ether words, from their ap- 
proaching to the perfection of a divine nature as much as is poſ- 


ſible to man, and particularly when liberated from the preſent | 


body ;—aence it is eaſy to ſee how Hercules may be a god, and 
yet a man; how the hero Hercules may be ſaid to have been dei- 
fied after his death, without confounding the divine with the hu- 
man nature; and in ſhort, how 1gnorance of this mo/t maportans 
particular has given birth to the delirious ſyſtems of modern wri- 
ters on mythology. 

Page 164. And on her bead 2 bears 1 e {0 1 As the hon 
ToAog, the pole, was uſed by the ancients to ſignify the heavens, it 
ſeems to me evident that this ſtatue repreſented Celeftial Venus. 

Page 165. Similar to the ſquare figures of Mercury.) Proclus 
on Euclid * informs us that the Pythagoreans ſignified by a 
Lib. ii. in Def, 33 et 34. | 

| Ui ſquare 
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ſquare a pure and immaculate order. And ſhortly after he adds, 
« that the gods who are the authors to al! things of ſtable diſpo- 
ſition, of pure and uncontaminated order, and of uninclining 
power, are very properly manitelted as from an itaage by a qua- 
drangular figure.” As it is the province therefore of Mercury 
to unfold and fill all things with truth, and 779th is the ſame with 
pure ſimplicity ; and as ffability of efſence is derived from truth, we 
may eaſily perceive the propriety of conſcerating a ſquare figure 
to Mercury. As Hercules too, according to his mundane diſtri- 
bution as a god, ſeems to be the ſame with the Sun, according to 
the Orphic theology, and Mercury, Venus and Apollo are deities 
of the ſame order, and profoundly united to each other, we can- 
not wonder that the — of Hercules ſhould reſemble thoſe of 
Mercury, 

Page 165. Averrunci.] Theſe gods were worſhipped as the 

| averters of evil, as their name implies, 

Page 166, Ceres Mil 1. That is, Ceres to whom empire 
belongs. 

Page 168. Sacred 1 1 3 as we have before ob- 
ſerved, is a ſymbol of the partial life of the ſoul; and health is /ym- 
metry, and a ſulſiſtence according to nature. But the ſoul, while ſhe 
is ſeparated from the divinities, or in other words leads a partial 

life, lives in a manner contrary to her nature, and is diſeaſed. She 
requires therefore the aſſiſtance of ZEſculapius, or the god of 
health, that ſhe may be reſtored to her true life. And hence the 
propriety of conſecrating dragons to Æſculapius. But a dragon 
mi y be conſidered as the ſymbol of partial life of every kind, and 
_ conſequently of that mortal life which 1s participated by the 
body, and which on the diſſolution of the corporeal frame returns 
to the whole from whence it was derived. This life therefore from 
its partial nature requires the aſſiſtance of ZEſculapius, and this 
from its intimate connection with body in a molt ewinent degree; 
ſo that by conſecrating a dragon to Æſculapius, the ancients im- 


2 picd that this diviaity is the phyſician both of ſouls and bodies. 
IM „„ Page 
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Page 190. The Rhodian poet. ] i. e. An in his Argo- 
mautics, lib. i. 

Page 171. Pythagoras avas the 4 of Mneſarchus.] Jambli- 
chus in his Life of Pythagoras informs us, that Mneſarchus and 
Pythais, who were the parents of Pythagoras, deſcended from 
the houſe of Ancæus. | 

Page 172. Ilcbe.] This goddeſs i is mentioned by Hind in 
the Thad, lib. ir. v. 2; and in the Odyſſey, lib. xi. v. 602. 

Page 173. The asples of the Heſperidet.] The following beau- 
tiful paſſage ſrom the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Gorgias of Plato, will inform the reader what he is to underſtand 
by the Heſperian regions. 9 de «Ja ch as moo bree Tus 
Janrerong anew ovaak Th! Guy ToAligy THY uTiguraTas Tov Cov Xy 
rng YEYETEWG, jhRKAPWY .WNTOUG KGAGUTH. TUG) de £54 X; To wAvoioy THe 
A T6 roi o 5 0 1,005 οννœ eo &:IAov ey Tots EOWipiols epETLY ονẽ | 
Calo, als xxl aywnirele Tor ee — x 0ov0y Ci, delten ev mpepay o 
gcgen Y My po n. That is, It it neceſſary to know, that 

iſlands fland out of, as being higher than the ſea, A condition 
of being therefore, which tranſcends this corporeal life and ge- 
neration, is denominated the iſlands of the bleſſed; but theſe are 
the ſame with the Elyſian fields. Hence, Hercules is ſaid to 
have accompliſhed his laſt labour in the Heſperian regions; 
ſignifying by this, that having vanquiſhed an obſcure and terreſ- 
trial life, ke afterwards lived in open day, that is, in truth and 
reſplendent light.” I only add, that the Heſperian golden ap- 
ples which were plucked by Hercules, ſignify his reaping unde- 
filed advantages, through arcane and teleſtic labours; for gold, 
from its incorruptible nature, is a ſymbol of purity. 

Page 175. His verſes, ] The tranſlator of the verſes here 
cited from Homer's hymu to Ceres, is Mr. Lucas. 

Page 178. Danaut.] Danaus married his fiſty 3 to 
his brother's fifty ſons, and cauſed all of them except Hygen | 
ncſtra to ſlay their huſbands the firſt night. 

mw > Page 
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Page 1 79. Homer.] This verſe a Homer is in the Odyiier, 
lb, ii. v. 120, 

Page 181. In one of her hands ſhe bolds a pomegranate.] Juno 
is a viviſie goddeſs, and is the inſpective guardian of motion and 
prozreſhan : and on this account (ſays Olympiodorus) in the 
Iliad ſhe perpetually rouſes and excites Jupiter to providential 
energies about ſecondary concerns. With reſpe& to the pome- 
granate, the Emperor Julian, in his Oration to the Mother of 
the Gods, informs us, that it was not permitted to be eaten in 
the ſacred rites of the goddeſs, becauſe it 18 a terrefirial plant. 
Perhaps therefore, by Juno holding a pomegranate in her hand, 
her dominion over carthly natures is implied. 

Page 182. With reſpe& io the cuchoo, fc.) Pauſanias is cer- 
tainly right, when he ſays that fuch relations as the preſent 
ought not to be negleQed ; though he was far from apprehend. 
ing its meaning. The concealed ſenſe however of this fable 
appears to me to be as follows: Jupiter, deſirous that Juno, by 
participating his divine energies, ſhould become profoundly 
united to him (for this is the meaning of his being enamoured 

with Junc), is beheld by che goddeſs as ſubſiſting according to 
ſublime w//doms For a bird may be conſidered as the image of 
elevation: and a cuckoo, according te AElian, is à mot wiſe bird, 
Let it however be caretully remembered, that the divinities are 
profound y united to each other perpetually, according to an 
energy ſeparate from mundane concerns, and yet at the {ame 
tim e providentially preſide over every part of the univerſe : but 
fables, in oder to exhibit theſe different energies to our view, 
by apt images, are obliged to repreſent them as taking place at 
different times. 

Page 183. The reply of the Pythian oracle to Glaucus, the ſou 
FI picide, king of the Spartans (read and bing of the Spartans). ] 
That children thould be puniſhed for the crimes of their parents, 
which the 9 88 oracle ſaid, was the caſe with the polterity of 

* | 
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Pelops, or cities for the ſins of individuals, to a mind unenlighten · 
ed by ſublime philoſophy, muſt appear highly abſurd and unjuſt, 
But if we direct dur attention to the pre-exiſtence of human ſouls, 
and conſider that many are puniſhed in the preſent, for offences 
which they have committed in a former le; and that thoſe, 
whoſe guilt is of a fimilar kind, are by the wiſe adminiſtration 
of providence brought together, fo as to form one family, or 
one city, the apparent abſurdity in this doctrine immediately 
vaniſhes, aud the equity of divine vengeance becomes conſpi- 
cuous. Proclus, in his book entitled 7. en Doudts concerning 
Providence, informs us that the geriet evince that certain per- 
ſons are punithed for the crimes of their progenitors, and that 
gods who preſide over expiations, Avg. do, tree offending ſouls 
from ſuch puniſuments. . 


Page 193» The oracle.) The whole of this oracle (for Pau- | 


ſanias only gives the firſt part of it) is given by Herodotus, 
lib. vi. | 

Page 194. Jußiier Phyæius.] Jupiter was ſo called becauſe 
he aſlills fugitives. 

Page 196. The fol! aving lines.) Theſe lines are 1a the laſt 
book of the Iliad, v. 765 and 6 of Mr, Pope's tranſlation, 
Page 203. Diſperſed the darkneſs from his eyes. } The circum- 
ſtance reſpecting Diomed, here mentioned by Pauſanias, is 
related by Homer in the fifth book of the Iliad; where Minerva 
is repreſented thus addreſſing Diomed : 


AN y au T an? vPSakuws £ovs 1 Tew ene, TY 
7” wv yinwoxng H Sts, 108 2 cdp. 
. % „ ” 
From mortal miſts thine eyes are purg'd by me, 
And well enabled gods and men to ſee,” 


Minerva is with great propriety repreſented by Homer as thus 
employed: for ſhe not only enkindles intellectual light in the 
ſoul, but removes that darkneſs, which, when reſident in the eye 
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of the ſoul, prevents it from beholding the nature of gods and 
men. And here it may not be improper to obſerve, that, 
through ignorance of ancient theology, a very beautiful paſſage 
in the fifth book of the Iliad has not been underſtood either by 
any of the tranſlators or commentators on Homer that I am 
acquainted with. This paſſage is in the beginning of the fifth 
book, and conſiſts of the 4th and 7th lines, which are theſe : 


dale 98 6x. n0zvlog x. % D ae ruf 


90 c up d,ẽỹSuν xpalog Ti Ky Wave 


Theſe lines, literally and truly tranſlated, are as follow : 


„be (that is Minerva) enbindled an unwearied fire from his 
helmet and his ſhield.” And, © Such a fire did ſhe enkindle from 
his head and his ſhoulders,” Put all the tranſlators render theſe 
lines, as if unwearied fire in the firſt line and fire in the ſecond = 
were nominatives, and not accuſatives. I am indebted to Pro- 
elus in Plat. Polit. p. 35 3. for this information. ; 

Page 204. Three eyes-] Thele three eyes in the ſtatue of Ju- 

piter were doubtleſs deligned as ſymbols of thoſe three deities, 
£ Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, of whom we have given a copious 
account in a former note: and theſe eyes being fixed in one 
body, ſignify the profound union of theſe deities with each other, 
The verſe of Homer cited by Pauſanias is in the Iliad, lib. viii. 

Page 212. Homer.] Iliad. 4. ver. 193. For what reaſon Pau- 
ſanias concludes that ÆEſculapius is called a god by Homer in 
. theſe verſes, I cannot poſſibly conjecture. It cannot be from 
the epithet auvuws blamele/s ; for this is given by Homer to men, 
as to Chalcas in the firſt book of the Iliad, and to Ulyſſes in the 
Odyſſey : and there is no other word which ſeems in the . to 
favour tlie conſtruction of Panſanias, 

Page 224. Orus.] This Egyptian deity i is the ſame with 
Apollo and the Sun, according to Herodotus, lib, ii. 144. lian 
10. 14. the Emperor Julian, orat. 4 Horapollo, lib. i. c. 17. 

. Plutarch 
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Plutarch de Ifide. Porphyry apud Euſeb. 11 Macrobius 1. 
Saturn. 20. 
Page 224. The ſignature of a trident.] The following paſſage 
from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Gorgiag 
unfolds the meaning of Neptune's trident in a manner perfectly 
ſatisfactory, and at the ſame time ſhews the great beauty of the 
ſymbols employed by the ancients in their arcane theology. 2 Ha 
% T& EYY0TMIGy TH HEN or fhν,, Th b: N Nong, xc: TH wilety Tovlwy, 
TUpic, wfrpivc, udaliva. xc He A T&% OUFaRVIR EXE Levg, r J XDovicr 
"2M Rol, Ta d. piiaty o 1.0749mys d Toule Gaus Gp xd, og El- 
wv To dg io. » de Tootifuy $i To Tpiaircy, ws ePupog Tov n 
TouToy Tov ptloatu. o de N xuveny, NU To onεji. WIT Ye 
xb ven xpurles T1 xe oAnv o R el 7 Iva Twy &Doywy t. That 
is, © Mundane natures are triple: for ſome are celeſtial, others 
terreſtrial, and others ſituated between theſe ; viz. natures fiery, | 
aerial, aquatic. And of theſe, Jupiter poſſeſſes ſuch as are celeſ- 
tial, Pluto ſuch as are terreſtrial, and Neptune the natures be- 
tween theſe. Hence Jupiter holds a ſceptre, which ſignifies 
his judicial power“. But Neptune a trident, becauſe he is the 
inſpeive guardian of this triple nature, which has a middl: 7 ituation. 
And Pluto wears a helmet, on account of the darkneſs over 
which he preſides. For, as a helmet conceals the head, ſo Pluto 
1s the power that preſides over inviſible natures.” | | 
And here, a reader unſkilled in the ancient theology will 
doubtleſs object, that according to this doctrine, Neptune muſt 
either be the ſame with Juno, ſince he is the divinity of air, or 
there muſt be two divinities of the air. To this I anſwer, that 
Neptune, conſidered as one divinity who preſides over all the 
middle elements, comprehends in his eſſence Juno, according to 
her ſublunary diſtribution; ſo that both Neptune and Juno 
govern the air, but the former more univerſally, and the latter 
more particularly; the former ruling at the ſame time over other 


* It likewiſe ſignifies, as we have before obſerved from Proclus, has: 
commanding or —_ characteriſtie. 


potions. 
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natures, but the latter preſiding over air alone. And the fame 
r*aioring mulſt be extended to Neptune and ee with reſpect 
to the element of fire. 
I only add, that the helmet of Pluto, which Olympiodorus 
ſpeaks of in the above citation, is mentioned by Homer in the 


Iliad, lib. v. ver. 845. 


A aclap Ay, 


Avy Aides xe un hu 100. oSgupos Apng. 
be” I | 
Minerva then, leſt powerful Mars ſhould view 
Her viſage, cover'd it with Pluto's helm.” 


And from hence we may iner the great woe Pati of helmets 
chat entirely covered the face. 

Page 223. Depriving Homer of fight.] Thoſe who have hap- 
pily penetrated the profound wiſdom of the ancients, will be 
eaſily convinced that the report concerning the blindneſs of 
Homer is merely fabulous, containing ſome recondite informa- 
tion, like other divine fables of antiquity. For he is ſaid to 
have loft his fight through his accuſation of Helen, But it 
would be ridiculous in the extreme, if we take all that is related 
of Helen in the literal ſenſe, to ſuppoſe that Homer ſhould have 
been deprived of his ſight for reviling ſuch an infamous woman. 
Indeed, not only the blindneſs of Homer is fabulous, but both 
the Iliad and Odyſſcy are to be conſidered as divine fables, I do 
not mean to aſſert by this, that there yever was ſuch a war as 
the Trojan, or ſuch a perſon as Ulyſſes : but it is my opinion, 
that Homer, by combining fiction with certain hiſtorical facts, 
has delivered to us fome very concealed and valuable information 
in theſe two admirable poems. 

That the rape of Helen indeed is fabulous, was the opinion of 


no leſs a perſon than Plato, a3 18 evident from the following pal- 


fage from his Phzdrus : © There is an ancient purification for 
thoſe who offend in matters reſpecting mythology, which Ho- 


mer 
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mer did not perceive, but which was known to Stefichorus, 
For being deprived of his eyes through his accuſation of Helen, 
he was not, hke Homer, ignorant of the cauſ2 of his blindneſs, - 


but knew it, as being a muſician.” So that he immediately com- 
80 the allowing: lines: 


Falſe was my tale; thou ne'er acroſs the main 
In beauteous ſhips didſt fly, Troy's lofty tow'rs to gain. 


And thus having compoſed a poem directly contrary to what 
he had before publiſhed, and which is called a recantation, he 
immediately recovered his loſt fight *,** That the blindneſs too 
of Homer, and his account of the Trojen war, are pregnant 
with myſtic meaning, is thus beautifully ſhewn by Proclus on 
Plato's Republic, p. 393: „Steſichorus, who conſidered the 
whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved the con- 
ſequent tranſactions, and eſtabliſned his poetry accordingly, 
with great propriety ſuffered the puniſhment of his folly, that is, 
ignorance : but at length, through the aſſiſtance of muſic, he is 
ſaid to have acknowledged hie error; and thus, through under- 
ſtanding the myſteries concerning Helen and the Trojan war, to 
have recovered his ſight. But Homer is ſaid to kave been blind, 
not on account of his ignorance of theſe myſteries, as Steſichorus, 
but through a more perfect habit of the foul; viz. by ſeparating 
himſelf from ſenſible beauty, eſtabliſhing his intelligence above 
all apparent harmony, and extending the intellect of his ſoul to 
unapparent and true harmony. Hence, he is ſaid to have been 
blind, becauſe that intellectual beauty to which he raiſed him- 


* 251 os 79% cl, te MII VIA _ eg, of Oun- 
gos 14Ev 0v% regio, Trano Je. T2 Yay Ob ey regen Vous 0 00s Thy EMerrg 
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ſelf, cannot be uſurped by corporeal eyes. On this account, 
too, fables bordering on tragedy repreſent Homer as deprived 
of ſight, on account of his accuſation of Helen. But fables, wt 
my opinion, intend to ſignify by Helen all the beauty ſubſiſting 
about generation, for which there is a perpetual battle of ſouls, 
till the more intellectual, having vanquiſhed the more irrational 
forms of life, return to that place from which they originally 
came. But, according to ſome, the period of their circulation 
about ſenſible forms conſiſts of ten thouſand years, ſince a thou- 
ſand years produce one ambit as of one year. For nine years 
therefore, i. e. for nine thouſand years, ſouls revolve about ge- 
neration ; but in the tenth having vanquiſhed all the barbaric 
tumult, they are ſaid to have returned to their paternal habi- 
tations,” I only add farther, that the Engliſh reader who is 
defirous of underſtanding the myſtic meaning of the Odyſſey, 
may perhaps find his expectations not entirely diſappointed by 
peruling the notes to my trauſlation of Porphyry on Homer's 
Cave of the Nymphs, in vol. ii. of Proclus on Euclid. | 

Page 236. Sacrifices and incantations.] He, whoſe intellectual 
eye is ſtrong enough to perceive that a i#ings ſympathize with 
all, will be convinced that the magic, cultivated by the ancient 
philoſophers, is founded on a theory no leſs ſublime than ration- 
al and true. Such a one will conſider, as Plotinus obſerves, the 
nature of ſuul, as every where eaſy to be attracted, when a proper 
ſubject is at hand, which is eafily paſſive to its influence. And, 
that every thing adapted to imitation is readily paſſive; and is like 
a mirror able to ſeize a certain form, and reflect it to the view. 

Page 240. Cares indeed is called Cbibinia.] Chibonia means 
terreſtrial; and Ceres was, we may ſuppoſe, thus denominated 
from her profound union with Veſta, the proper divinity of the 
cartb. For ſome (ſays Proclus on Euclid) call both the 
Earth and Ceres, Veſta, and they ſay that Rhea totally par- 
ticipates her nature, aud that all generative cauſes are contained 
in n ber. ellence,”? 


Page 
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Page 245. The hydra.) As we have already ſhewn that the 
labours of Hercules are allegorical, the account given of his cut- 
ting off the hydra's heads, which formed one of his labours, muſt 
conſequently be a fabulous narration. Py the hydra, therefore, 
the ancients ſeem to have occultly ſignified the various and ma- 
terial form of the ſoul, which branches out into—1, Communi- 
cation with the lives and opinions of the multitude, 2. Multi- 
form deſires, which divide the ſoul about body, and cauſe it to 
_ energize about externals; at one time connecting it with irra- 
tional pleaſures, and at another time with actions indefinite and 
oppoling each other. 3. The ſenſes, which are educated as it 
were with the rational ſoul, and deceive its cogitative power; for 
theſe are multiform, and- perceive nothing accurate or true. 
4. Phantaſies, on account of their figured and diviſible nature, 
and immenſe variet y, which do not ſuffer us to betake ourſelves. 
to an indivifible and immaterial eſſence, but draw down thoſe who 
are haſtening to the apprehenſion of ſuch a nature, to a paſſive 
intelligence. 5. Opinions, becauſe theſe are various and infinite, 
tend to externals, and are mingled with phantaſy and ſenſe. The 
hydra's heads therefore are images of all theſe, which Hercules, 
who is an intellectual hero, is with great propriety ſaid to have 
deſtroyed. . x 

Page 246. To lead back Semele.] Bacchus is the monad, or 
proximately exempt producing cauſe of the Titans, or ultimate 
artificers of things; and Semele, as we have ſhewn from Olym- 
piodorus, in a former note, is ſublunary fire, i. e. the divinity of 
ſublunary fire. As Semele, therefore, according to her ultimate 
progreſſions, is ſuſpended from Bacchus, ſhe may very properly 
be ſaid to have been led back from Hades, or the profundities of 
a material nature, by Bacchus; becauſe every divine monad ele- 
vates to itſelf the ſeries of which it is the head. I only add, that 
it is by no means improbable that this Alcyonian lake may be one 
of thoſe paſſages through which the defluxions of the elements 
are tranſmitted to the inmoſt receſſes of the earth, ſo as to form 


thoſe 
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thoſe ſubterranean rivers which are ſo much celebrated by an- 
cient theologiſts. So that nothing more is meant by this fable, 
than that this divine power Semele, while ſhe illuminates the pro- 
fundities of the earth with as great a portion of divine light as 
they are capable of receiving, of a light which 1s enſhrined as it 
| were in the groſſeſt fire, is at the ſame time elevated by Bacchus 
to an energy perfectly immaterial, impaſſive and pure. For di- 
vine illumination, while it proceeds into the dark and rebounding 
receptacle of matter, is neither obſcured by its darkneſs, defiled 
by its impurity, nor debilitated by its privation of reality. 
Page 253. Homer.] Theſe verſes, the tranſlator of which is 
Mr. Pope, are to be found in the Odyſſey, lib. xix. ver, 178. 
Page 257. The oracle.) This oracle is _ at length by 
Herodotus, lib. i. p. 17. | 
Page 260. Who has dared to corrupt the wack of the god. 
There cannot be the leaſt doubt but that the greater part of men 
of the preſent day believe the ancient oracles to have been nothing 
more than the tricks of deigning prieſts; and the remaining 
part, which is certainly a very imal} one, will, as it appears to me, 
_ aſcribe them to the influence of evil ſpirits. However, as it is a 
well known fact that moſt of the oracles ceaſed when the Chriſtian 
religion made its appearance, it is impoſlible that they ſhould have 
been nothing more than fraudulent tricks; for, if this had been 
the caſe, there was a much greater neceſlity than ever for the ex- 
erciſe of ſuch tricks, when a new religion ſtarted up, diametrically 
oppoſite to the old one; nor can any reaſon be aſſigned why on 
this hypotheſis the oracles ſhould ceaſe. . On the other hand, to 
ſay that they were produced by the influence of evil ſpirits, is 
Juſt as abſurd as to aſſert that evil is naturally the ſource of good; 
for the tendency of the oracles was evidently directed to the good 
both of individuals and cities, which in numberleſs inſtances they 
were the means of procuring, It may therefore be ſafely con- 


| cluded that they were produced by divine influence; aud that 


they ceaſed when the Chriſtian religion appeared, becauſe the 
| | Parte 
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parts of the earth in which the oracles were given then became 
too impure to receive the prophetic inſpiration, For, as we 
have obſerved in a former note, there muſt be a concurrence of 
proper in/iruments, times, and places, in order to receive divine in- 
fluence in a proper manner; ſo that when all or any of theſe are 
wanting, this influence will either be not at all received, or will be 
received mingled with the deluſions of error. But let the reader 
who deſires popular conviction of this important fact, that there 
was no colluſion in general in the ancient oracles, peruſe the firſt 
book of Cicero De Divinatione ; and unleſs his intellectual eye is 
dreadfully blinded by the darkneſs of perje# atheiſm, which has 
now ſpread itſelf among all ranks of men, he mult be at leaſt con- 
vinced that they were not produced by the knavery of prieſts. 
That the prieſts indeed were ſometimes corrupted, the paſſage 
before us of Pauſanias, and many other inſtances which might 
be adduced, ſufficiently prove; but this does not in the leaſt in- 
validate the exiſtence of divine influence, or the reality of ora- 
cular prediction; becauſe the beſt things always have been and 
always will be perverted, through the weakneſs and viciouſneſs. 
of the bulk of mankind. 

Page 281. The Archon Eponymus. ] Spbrgin obſerves here, 
that governors of this kind were called Archons, becauſe they 
annually poſſeſſed the ſupreme authority : but that they were 
called Eponymi, becauſe the years in the faſti and annals were in- 
ſcribed after their names; juſt as among the Romans the years 
were not only numbered from the time in which their city was. 
built, but were rendered remarkable by the names of their con- 


ſuls. 

Page 290. Jupiter Euanemus.] * is, Jupiter the cauſe of ; 
proſperous winds. 

Page 291. Neptune Hippocurius.] Pindar, i in his Iſthmian and 
Nemzan odes, ſhews that a feſtival was celebrated by the Thebens 
in honour of Neptune Hippocurius. | 

Page 291, Britomartis. | This word is a compound of the 

Vor. III. X | Cretan | 
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Cretan words Clu; ſweet, and uaprig @ virgin: and according ts 
Bochart, the latter of theſe words is derived from the Arabic 
marath, 


Page 294.  Enyalian Mars.) That is, Mars the fon of Bel. 


Page 294. Enodian Hecate.] Diana, according to Feſlus, was 
called Enodia, becauſe ſhe preſides over ways. We have before 
ebſerved that there is a wonderful union between Hecate and 
Diana; and hence Proclus in his common hymn, which has been 
already cited in theſe notes, calls Hecate Prothyrea, which, as 
we are informed by Diodorus, is one of the appellations of 
Diana. 

Page 300. Orthia Diana. ] es informs us that Diana 
came to be thus denominated from a place in Arcadia where the 
had a temple. | 

Page 301. Sprinkled with human blood. )J If we attend to the 
pre-exiſtence of human ſouls, and confider the crimes which they 
may have committed in former periods of exiſtence on the earth, 
and at the fame time conſider that nothing eſcapes the pene- 
trating eye of providence, and that all its adminiſtrations are con- 
conſummately juſt, the apparent cruelty in the injunction of this 
oracle vaniſhes. For of what conſequence is it whether a man 
who deſerves to die 1s {lain before an altar, or put to death in a 
common way? And we may be ſure that no man is puniſhed ei- 
ther with death or the loſs of his poſſeſſions, or is in ſhort op- 
. preſſed with any calamity, nnjuſtly. For though the conduct of 
ſuch a one in that period of his exiſtence in which he ſuffers may de- 
ſerve a milder deftiny, yet it may be ſafely concluded that in ſome 
paſt period of exiſtence, it has been ſuch as to demand the pu- 
niſhment which he endures. It muſt however be obſerved, that 
this doctrine does not hold good with reſpe& to truly worthy 
men, by which I mean thoſe heroic ſouls of whom J have given 
an account in a former note; for the calamities which befall 


ethers, when they happen to theſe, are ſent by divinity as purifi 
| | catiom 
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cations neceſſary to the perfection of their virtue. The number 
of theſe however is but ſmall, and conſequently the exceptions | 
to this obſervation are but few. 

Page 305. Are believed to be brothers.) Sleep BP Death were 
with great propriety ſaid by the ancients to be twins, from the 
intimate alliance between Senſe and Phantaſy, from which we are 
liberated by theſe divinities. For as Sleep frees us from the ſenſet, 
ſo Death from the phantaſy. But Sleep, conſidered as a god, 
is that power through which the divinities are enabled to ener- 
gize in a manner ſeparate from all inferior concerns, at the ſame 
time that their providential care is extended to every part of the 
univerſe : and this latter energy was denominated by ancient the- 
ologiſts vigilance, I only add, that the paſſage of Homer alluded 
to by Pauſanias is Iliad 16. v. 672, and that Sleep and Death are 
called brothers both by Orpheus and Heſiod. 

Page 308. Chiron.] Chiron, according to fables, was the ſon 
of Saturn by the nymph Philyra the daughter of Ocean. And 
it is ſaid that Saturn, in order to elude Rhea, changed himſelf 
into a horſe when he was connected with Philyra. Hence the 
upper parts of Chiron, as far as to his navel, were thoſe of a man, 
and his lower parts were thoſe of a horſe. Chiron, therefore, is 
5 the image of a man, who lived in the confines of the kingdom of 
. I /vpiter and Saturn, or, in other words, who lived a lite partly 
confiſting of the political and partly of the intellectual virtues, 
of but yet ſo that he poſſeſſed the former in greater perfection than 
1 the latter. For the fable, by aſſerting that his upper parts were 
5 human, ſignifies his living according to the politic virtues, of which 
jupiter is the exemplar; ſince Jupiter is peculiarly æarnę ayJLwrre 
deurre, the father of gods and men. As Jupiter therefore is emi- 
rently a political god, man muſt partake in an eminent degree of a 
political life. But the lower parts of Chiron evidently partake 
if the nature of Saturn : and Saturn is the ſource of an intel- 
dun! life, which he cauſes to receive the moſt extreme diviſion, 
ut what are we to underſtand by Saturn changing himſelf into 

Sa: A A horſe? 
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a horſe ? I anſwer, that a certain dzmoniacal power of the order 
of Saturn is ſignified by this mutation. For ancient theologiſts 
called the proceſſions of any divinity to the laſt of things, ac- 
cording to different orders and degrees, mutations, So that the 
fable, by afferting that Chiron was the ſon of Gaturn by one of 
the nymphs of the ocean, ſignifies that a Saturnian demon and a 
nymph co-operated with the parents of Chiron, by a certain na- 
tural ſympathy, in begetting him. 

Page 308. The judgment of Paris.] The fable here alluded 
to is thus beautifully explained by the philoſopher Salluſt, in his 
treatiſe De Diis et Mundo, cap. 4. ** It 1s ſaid that Diſcord, at 
a banquet of the. gods, threw a golden apple, and that a diſpute 
about it ariling among the goddefles, they were ſent by Jupiter 
to take the judgment of Paris, who, charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the reſt. In this 
fable, the banquet denotes the ſupermundane powers. of the 
gods; and on this account they ſubſiſt in conjunction with each 
other: but the golden apple denotes the world, which, on ac- 
count of its compoſition from contrary natures, is not improperly 
ſaid to be thrown by Diſcord, or Strife. Put again, ſince dif- 
ferent, gifts are imparted to the world by different gods, they 
appear to conteſt with each other for the apple. And a foul 
living according to ſenſe (for this is Paris), not perceiving other 
powers in the univerſe, aſſerts that the contended apple ſubſiſts 
alone through the beauty of Venus,” 

Page 308. Dragging the three-mouthed dog from Hades. By 

a dog the ancients ſignified the diſcriminating and at the ſame 
time reproving power of the ſoul. For of this. power the fagacity 

and barking of a dog are images. And as its energies are triple, 
(for it detects and reproves the fallacies of the /en/es, imagination, 
and opinion), theſe are repreſented by the three heads of Cer- 
berus. The great Hercules therefore drew this dog from Hades 
up to the regions of day; wiz. he liberated this power of his 
{oul from its refidence in the dark profundities of a material 
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nature, and? raiſed i it to the light of truth. This account of 
Cerberus appears to me to be more accurate than that which 


I have given in my Diſſertation on the Eleuſininn and Bacchic 
Myſteries. 

Page zog. Pirithous and T heſeus forcibly taking away Helen. ] 
“ Theſeus and Pirithous,” ſays Proclus, in Plat. Polit. p. 381, 
& are fabled to have raviſhed Helen, and deſcended to the infer- 
nal regions; i. e. were lovers both of intelligible and viſible 
beauty. Afterwards one of theſe (Theſeus), on account of his 
magnanimity, was liberated by Hercules from Hades; but the 
other (Pirithous) remained there, becauſe he could not ſuſtain 
the arduous altitude of divine contemplation.“ 

Page 311. Bacchus, whom in my opinion they very preperly 
denominate Pſila.] Bacchus may with great propriety be called 


' Pſila, or wings ; for he is an intellectual deity, and intelleä is of an 


elevating nature. 

Page 312. Homer.] Tliad. lib. xxiv, ver. 41. 

Page 320. Homer.] Iliad. hb. xvin. ver. 140. 

Page 336. Homer.] Iliad. lib, ix. ver. 292 and in the ſame 
verſe Enope 1s mentioned, 

Page 336. The ſmall Iliad.) Herodotus, in his Life of Ho- 
mer, fays that this poem was compoſed by Homer, while he re- 
ſided with Theſtorides, and that afterwards the pedagogue * 
liſhed it as his own. 

Page 339. In his catalogue. I Iliad. lib. it. The verſes which 
follow are from the Odyſſey, lib. xxi. ver. 15, ay lib. lt, 
ver. 489, 

Page 341. The Great Eoee.] This poem, which is likewiſe 
called The Catalogue of Women, is aſcribed to Hefiod ; and Fa- 
bricius conjectures that the Shield of Hercules is a part of it, 

Page 390. But ſome god whe had ſo often preſerved Ari/lomener, 
c.] The readers of that moſt ingenious and entertaining work 
called the Arabian Nights Entertainments will doubtleſs be agree- 
ably ſurpriſed to find, if they have not difcovered it before, that 
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this intereſting account of the preſervation of Ariſtomenes in the 
deep chaſm, has been taken from Pauſanias with ſome alteration 
by the author of thoſe tales, and forms one of the moſt curious 
parts of the hiſtory of Sindbad the ſailor. As the Arabians, a 
little after the year of Chriſt 820, under the auſpices of the Ca- 
liph Almaimon, who was the great patron of literature, and in- 
deed by his orders, tranſlated the beſt works of the Grecian phi- 
loſophers and mathematicians into Arabic, perhaps Pauſanias 
was tranſlated by them at the ſame time. J only add, that Ariſto- 

menes appears to have been one of thoſe heroes of whom we have 
given an account 1n a former note, | 

Page 413. The anger of the Dioſcuri.] We muſt not ſuppoſe 
that a divine nature is capable of anger, or can be appeaſed by 
gifts; for in this caſe it would be ſubje& to paſſion, and influ- 
enced by delight. But by ſuch expreſſions as theſe nothing more 
is implied than the effects which vice and virtue produce in our 
ſouls. For guilt, as Salluſt“ well obſerves, prevents us from re- 
ceiving the illuminations of the gods, and ſubjects us to the power 
of avenging dzmons; and prayers and ſacrifices become the re- 


medies of our vices, and cauſe us to partake of the goodneſs of 
the gods. So that it is the ſame thing, ſays he, to aſſert that 


divinity is turned from the evil, as to ſay that the ſun is —_— 
from thoſe who are deprived of ſight. 

Page 416. Sacadas and Pronomut.] For ——_ ceſpeRt 
ing Sacadas, conſult the Corinthiacs and Eliacs of Pauſanias. 
Suidas informs us that Pronomus was a piper remarkable for his 

great beard, He is alſo mentioned by Ariſtophanes in Ecclefia- 
zuſis, and by Athenzus, lib. xiv. cap. 9, 

Page 419. In the Iliad.] The particulars reſpecting Patro- 
clus are in Iliad 16. ver. 130; reſpecting the ſpies, in Iliad 10. 
ver. 222; and reſpecting the ſpy ſent to Troy, in Iliad 10. 
ver. 244. The paſſage reſpecting thoſe that were left to guard 
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the walls of Troy is in Iliad 8. ver. 518, &c. And the laſt pale 
lage 1 is in Thad 14. ver. 378, &c. 

Page 424. Fortune.) Fortune is that divine power which 
diſpoſes things differing from each other, and happening contrarx 
to expectation, to beneficent purpoſes, Or it may be defined that 
deific diſtribution which cauſes every thing to fill up the lot aſ- 
ſigned to it by the condition of its being. This divinity too 
congregates all ſublunary cauſes, and enables them to canfer on 
ſublunary effects that particular good which their nature and 
merits eminently deſerve. But the following extraordinary 
paſſage from Simplicius on Ariſtotle's Phyſics, lib. ii. p. 81, con- 
cerning Fortune, will I doubt not be acceptable to readers of 
every deſcription.— T1 Tvxn; eTixgaTEc Thy UFITINIY fa 
Tov T%!/T0%5; {orgay 01200 erty Top n * 1 Tov erde Qua, v atone - 
Toy ov ar xa9? EQUTYY, N TUNY {ET% T &\Awy AEXVYIXNWY CUTIUY KATEU® 
Dora, x} Tafley x 10G c g. dio g kuba avry Moves Ager, ws u 
Ceprwoy Ta ty TW ToyTwu Thg YEVSOEWS TAEOVTO, x) To Ae tn &Oa- 
bag i yvouory ug ri 6570) T1; % naru(urouonce xiges Bs aH bang 
„ TY tri THY £0000 Xapruy πονjẽdñ, Ws TOD TYNE TArTWY deux Kage 
my cx. N rr Je, S TONEWY K) OIXWY, i £Y0G tr THAW jAEY rung, 
O Toggew J. ory; 756 Oesceg EVWOEWL, H οꝗ Sa herg r Tung ETie 
Canovanc luebe t cg. . x) Sora O 170 TUX flv TH; TE Dov ux, — Toe 
1 Tolg ug Eros THY avTRY EXOUTUY E ]ꝗ' 3) 5% h. TATE rox 
eyaly. x) Jag 4 7% u ayabou vue ig, ov union Th xaxoy To 
cob hob. ru I; aryaluy, ta jo 553 Tg9nYouprncey Ta qe xe Su,, 1. The 
(W20%y UTE N H Nu <hopeba. xa tia Towra xa TUX THY he 
yo)» oxep.atop, n Ti Tov TvXty T Teonyouperer ayabuy aria 26, 
Thy Os xe, 1 Tis X0NZGE0; TH g THSLOKEVE GEL Tux. 
That is, „The power of Fortune particularly diſpoſes in an or- 
derly manner the ſublunary part of the univerſe, in which tlie 
nature of that which 1s contingent is contained, and which being 
eſſentially diſordered, Fortune, in conjunction with other pri- 
mary cauſes, directs, places in order, and governs. Hence ſhe 

is preſented guiding. a rudder, becauſe ſhe governs things failing 
| X 4 TIN on 
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on the ſea of generation. Her rudder too is fixed on a globe, 
becauſe ſhe directs that which is unſtable in generation. In her 

© other hand ſke holds the horn of Amalth -a, which is full of fruits, 
becauſe ſhe is the cauſe of obtaining all divine fruits. And on 
this account we venerate the fortunes of cities and houſes, and of 
each individual; becauſe, being very remote from divine union, 
we are in danger of being deprived of its participation, and re- 
quire in order to obtain it the aſſiſtance of the goddeſs Fortune, 
and'of thoſe natures* ſuperior to the human who poſſeſs the cha- 
racteiĩſlic of this divinity. Indeed every fortune is good; for every 
attainment reſets ſomething good, nor does any thing evil ſubſit from 
divinity. But of thiags good ſome are precedan:ous, and others are 
of a puniſing or revenging character: Nic, which ave are accuſtomed to 
call evils. Hence we ſpeak of tao Fortunes, one of which we de- 
nominale GOOD, and which is the cauſe” o of our obtaining g precedancous 
goods, 0 the other EVIL, which 3 us to receive 5 ar 
revenge. a 

From this beautiful — it is eaſy to ſee why Forlune in the 
Orphic hymns is called Diana; for each of theſe divinities governs 
the ſublunary world. At the ſame time it is a ſingular circum- 
ſtance, that among the i images of Fortune in non there is 
but one with a rudder on a globe. 

Page 425. had.) Minerva, and Enyo, or Bellona, are men- 
tioned together, Iliad 5. v. 333. Nuptials are. ſaid to be taken care 
of by Venus. Iliad 5. ver. 429. . 

Page 430, Particularly by Plato, the fon of Ari one]: That 
Plato firmly believed in the immortality of the ſoul, is evident 
from his PhzCrus, the tenth book of his Republic, and his ſeventh 
epiſtle, which contains the following remarkable paſſage : xe g- 
Yai Je oulw; tel xu Tobs TAAGQOIG Th X04 ep Aoryorg 7 On UNCUT in Hu 
N um th uno; Te 0, X04 THEY TH; EY UG THAW EIRGS 
dla Tis erannaxyn Tov Epi, is e. It is proper indeed always to 

: believe in ancient and ſacred diſcourſes, which announce to us 

i. e. Angels, dæmons, and heroes. 


that 
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chat the ſoul is immortal, and that it has judges of its conduct, 
and ſuffers the greateſt puniſhments, when it is liberated from 
the body.“ | | | h 
Page 432. That affirm Fupiter was brought up among them.] 
It appears to me, that the reaſon why ſs many nations have af. 
| ſerted that Jupiter was born and educated among them, origi-. 
nated from hence: Heroic ſouls, ſuch as we have already de- 
| ſcribed, who, in conſequence of knowing that they defcended 
from Jupiter, and living a life conformable to the characteriſtic 
of that divinity, were called the ſons of Jupiter, and aſſumed the 
name of their parent, may be ſuppoſed to have been born in dif- : 
ferent periods in every part of the earth z and this has given 
occaſion to ſo many vations to boaſt that Jupiter was born among 
them, each nation confounding a hero who called himſelf Ju- 
piter, for the reaſon above aſſigned, with the divinity of that 
name. I add, that Crete was fabulouſly called the birth- 
place of Jupiter by the ancient theologiſts : I ſay, ſabulouſly, 
for Proclus informs us, that theſe theologiſts meant by Crete To 
vo an intelligible nature, in which Jupiter may with great pro- 
priety and beauty be ſaid to have been born and nurſed. 
Page 434. Thamyris,] The verſes of Homer reſpecting Tha- 
myris, alluded to by Pauſanias, are in the ſecond book of the 
Iliad, v. 105, &c, and are thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope: 


And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris' diſgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
Till, vain of mortals' empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove | 
Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 
Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 
| Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away | =_ 
No more his heavenly voice was heard to ſing, 5 | 
His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring, 


But we muſt not ſuppoſe that Homer means Thamyris was corpo- 
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really blind; for the intention of the poet in this narration, 
which is doubtleſs fabulous, was to fignify that Thamyris, through 
deſpiſing a deific energy, became mentally blind, and thus no 
longer experienced that inſpiring influence of the Muſes, which 
prior to this uſed to illuminate the greateſt eye of his ſoul with 
divine light. The blindneſs of Homer, which was far different, 
from that of Thamyris, we have explained in a former note. 
Page 442. Herodotus.) Libs iv. 
Page 442. Homer.) Iliad 11. ver. 681. 
Page 443+ Ipbidamas.] Iliad 11. ver. 244. 


NOTES 
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Page 2. E NDYMION.)] The following remarkable paſ- 
ſage, from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Phædo, contains an explanation of the fable of Endymion. Exe 
Alo de offlog (Erd hh? ons R diols agporoprary N rpnpuices dilpibs · 
Gio nas ON TN imme 0 x% rep. TlleAzucuou' . ovlog Yap ins 
ri Tapaxoric, ein er Toig ArYopeyors Tlepas Tov KarwCou wx Spo 
C $40 xa hg e Tax; ra; ent Twy Evpnpperuy avly aygo- 


voix do HA. That is, ( He (Endymion) is ſaid to have ſlept 


perpetually, becauſe he applied himſelf in ſolitude to the ſtudy 
of aſtronomy. Hence, too, he is ſaid to have been beloved by 
the Moon. And the ſame things are reported of Ptolemy, who 
gave himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of aſtronomy for forty years, in 
that place which is called the Pieroi of Canobus, On which 
account he inſcribed on the pillars contained in that place, the 
aſtronomical dogmata which he invented.” 1 only add, that 
the Grecian architects by the word xl, or wings, ſignified the 
roofs of their temples, as may be ſeen from the Greek Scholiaſt 
on this verſe of 3 ; 


| rag gag ufer 044% hela, pog "ls, | 
1. e. 


C We ſhall cover your houſes towards the north,” 


For the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Ariſtophanes uſes theſe words 
on account of the rogfs of temples, which were like the wings of 
a TY | 
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a flying eagle. See likewiſe Snidas, and Euſtathius on the laſt 
book of the Iliad, +Ptolemy therefore, from conſuming molt pro- 
bably a great part of every day and night on the roof of the 
' temple of Canobus, in the open air; for th: ſpace of forty years, 
Is very properly compared by Olympiodorus to Endymion. 

Page 10. They ought to conſult the Delphic Apollo, about the 
means of bring freed from the evils, &c.)] The prodigious ad- 
vantages which mankind derived from prophecy, are beautifully 
ſhewn by Plato in the following paſſage from his Phædrus: In- 
deed, in the greateſt diſeaſes and labours, to which certain perſons 
are ſometimes ſubje&, through the indignation of the gods, in 
conſequence of guilt ; fury, when it takes place, predicting what 
they ſtand in need of, diſcovers a liberation of ſuch evils, by 
fying to prayer and the worſhip of the gods. Hence, obtaining 
by this means purifications, and the advantages of initiation, it 
yenders ſuch a one free from diſaſters, both for the preſent and 
future time, by diſcovering to him a ſolution of his preſent evil, 
through the means of one who 1s properly e and divinely 

inſpired. 
Page 15. Homer.] Iliad 11. v. 721. 

Page 19. The golden race.) The different ages of . 
which are celebrated by Heſiod in his Works and Days, ſignify the 
different lives which the individuals of the human ſpecies paſs 
through; and, as Proclus on Heſiod beautifully obſerves, they 
may be comprehended in this triad, the golden, the filver, and 
the brazen age. But by the golden age an intellectual life is 
implied. For ſuch a life is pure, impaſſive, and free from ſor- 
row; and of this impaſſivity and purity gold is an image, 
through its never being ſubject to ruſt or putrefaction. Such 
a life too is very properly ſaid to be under Saturn, hecauſe 
Saturn, as we have before ſhewn, is an intellectual god. / By the 
 f#ver age a ruſtic and natural life is implied, in which the at- 
tention of the rational ſoul is entirely directed to the care of 
the body, but without proceeding to the extremity of vice. And 


by 
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by the brazen age, a dire, tyrannic, and ond life is implied, | 
which is entirely paſſive, and proceeds to the very extremity of - 
vice. The order of theſe metals, as Proclus obſerves, har- 
monizes with that of theſe lives. For (ſays he) gold is ſolar- 
form, becauſe the ſun is ſolely. immaterial light. But ſiſver 18 
lunar form, becauſe the moon partakes of ſhadow, juſt as filver 
does of ruſt, And braſs. is earthly, ſo far as, not having a nature 
ſimilar to a lucid O it is replete with abundance of cor- 
ruption.“ 
Page 19. Curetes.) The Curetes are gods of an 0 
guardian characteriſtic, and firſt ſubſiſt in that order of gods 
which is called by the Chaldean theologiſts vop:5, intelleRual. 
The Corybantes, who form the guardian triad of Supermundanes | 
gods, are analogous to theſe. 

Page 20. In conſequence of having dethroned Saturn.] By hs 

piter dethroning Saturn, nothing more is meant, than that 
Jupiter is the medium, through which the prolific powers and, 
intellectual illuminations of Saturn proceed, and are pai 3 | 
by the ſenſible world. 

Page 29. The Stymphalian Birds, at * Nemean hon.) By 
the Stymphalian birds which were driven away by Hercules, 
and were ſo large that they obſtructed the light of the ſun, the 
objects of phantaſy are ſignified, which prevent the light of truth 
from ſhining in the ſoul: and the Nemean lion ſignifies anger. 

Page 31. Homer in the Iliad.] The verſes alluded to by 
Pauſanias are theſe : | | 

Heaven's gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
Heaven's ſounding gates kept by the winged: hours. 


Iliad 8. v. 393. 


Page 32. That the goddeſs is drawn by a mule.] The moon 
may with great propriety be repreſented drawn by a mule, be- 
cauſe, as Proclus on Heſiod, p. 174, obſerves, ſhe reſembles the 
mixed nature of this animal; * becoming dark through her par- 

tieipation of earth, and deriving her proper light from the ſun.” 
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708 jury i,, To 3 uo de To oll * pos. Teuln 
kues ouy oexeialles æpog any u nog. | 

Page 40. Homer.] Iliad, lib. xiii. v. 389. in Mr. Pope? 9 
tranſlation, lin. 493. and Iliad, xvi. v. 482. in Pope's Homer, 
v. 592. The Greek Scholiaſt on theſe verſes informs us that 
Hercules was crowned with the leaves of the poplar tree, * 
having vanquiſhed Cerberus. 

Page 41. Pindar.] In his firſt Olympic oth: The Scholiaſt 
on this paſſage obſerves, that Diana was loved by Alpheus, and 
that, on this account, one altar was raiſed to both in Olympia. 
Hence Diana was called Alpbeioa. 

Page 42. Opportunity.) Proclus, in MS. Comment. in Alci- 
| danke, informs us, that the Pythagoreans called the firſt cauſe, 
from which all things are ſupplied with good, Opportunity; be- 
cauſe it is to this that all things owe the F of their 
nature. 

Page 4 3. II is des therefore, that this is an appellation of 
Jupiter.] It appears to me however, that by the leader of the 
Parce we muſt underſtand Venus, For in the Orphic hymn 
to that goddeſs, it is expreſsly ſaid of IT hat « ſbe rules over 
the Parc - 

"= Mas xpalrrig Tpioowy orjwn, 


Page 53. Of Muſes gracefully around him fland,] The following 
account of the Muſes is from the Scholia of Proclus on the Craty- 
tus: * The whole world is bound in indiſſoluble bonds from Apollo 
and the Muſes, and is both one and all- perfect, through the com- 
munications of theſe divinities ; poſſeſſing the former through the 
Apolloniacal monad*, but its all- perfect ſubſiſtence through the 
number of the Muſes. For the number nine, which is generated 
from the firſt perfect number, (that is, three) is, through 


2 By a nad in divine natures, is meant that which contains diſtincꝭ, 
but at the ſame time preſoundly- united multitude, and which produces 2 
multitude exquiſitely allied to itſelf f 
. | Se 3 
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ſimilitude and ſameneſs, accommodated to the TEES cauſes 

of the mundane order and harmony; all theſe cauſes at the ſame 
time being collected into one ſummit for the purpoſe of produ- 
eing one conſummate perfection; for the Muſes generate the 
variety of reaſons with which the world is replete ; but Apollo 
comprehends in union all the multitude of theſe, And the 

| Muſes give ſubſiſtence to the harmony of ſoul ; but Apollo 
is the leader of intellectual and indivifible harmony, The 
Muſes diſtribute the phænomena according to harmonical rea- 


ſons : but Apollo comprehends unapparent and ſeparate hare 
mony. And though both give ſubſiſtence to the ſame things, 
yet the Muſes effect this according to number, but Apollo ac- 
cording to union. And the Muſes indeed diſtribute the unity of 
Apollo: but Apollo unites. and contains harmonic multitude 2 
for the multitude of the Muſes proceeds from the eſſence of 
Muſagetes, 3 is both ſeparate, and ſubſiſts according to the 


nature of the one. 


Page 57. And 4 are employed . to Sh dſeripiins 
of them.) The paſſage alluded to by Pauſanias is in the tenth 


book of the Odyſſey, v. 348, &c. and is thus tranſlated * 
Mr. Pope: 


Miniſtrant to their queen with buſy care, 
Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare; 
Nymphs ſprung from fountains, or from ſhady woods, | 
Or the fair offspring of the ſacred flaods, 
One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 
Whoſe purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view: 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 
The filver ſtands with golden flaſkets grac'd: 
With dulcet bey'rage this the beaker crown'd ; 
FP oͤair in the midſt, with gilded cups around; 
That in the tripod o'er the Kindled pile 
The water pours; the bubbling waters boil: 
An ample vaſe receives the ſmoking wave; 
And in the bath prepar'd my limbs Llaye, 
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But in order to underſtand who the Homeric Circe is, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the ancient theologiſts, when they repre- 
ſent divine natures, as employed in the exerciſe of certain arts, 
means to inſinuate by ſuch arts producing, prolific, intellectual, and 
Per fective powers, which proceed from the gods into the univerſe; 
all the parts of which are nothing more than illuminations of 
theſe powers, This being premiſed, * Circe (ſays Proclus in 
his Scholia on the Cratylus) is that divine power which weaves 
all the life contained in the four elements, and at the ſame time 
by her ſong harmonizes the whole ſublunary world. But the 
ſhuttle with which ſhe weaves, is repreſented by theologiſts as 
golden, becauſe her eſſence is intellectual, pure, immaterial, and 
unmingled with generation; all which is ſignified by the ſhuttle 
being golden. And her employment conſiſts in /eparating* 
things ſtable from ſuch as are in motion, according to divine 
diverſity.” I only add, that Homer with great propriety re- 
preſents Circe, who preſides over the ſublunary world, or the 
realms of generation, as waited on by Nymphs ſprung from 
fountains : for Nymphs, ſays Hermias (Comment, MS. in Plat. 
Phædrum), are goddeſſes preſiding over regeneration, and are 
the attendants of Bacchus the ſon of Semele. On this account 
they are preſent with water; that is, they aſcend as it were into, 
and rule over generation. But this Dionyſius or Bacchus ſup- 
plies the regeneration of every ſenſible nature. NupPai de wow 
' 8opor Heri Tn; TAMYYevE010%; vTUpyob TOY BX LeprAns Atowoor, Oy x) 
Tape TW Ul ki, TOUT £54 TH iy: ere ollog de o Aoros 
ang TaM[ytnoiong virapye . Tov aN hilov. | | 

Page 59. For a key belongs to Pluto.) Pluto is a deity of a 
guardian characteriſtic; and of this a key is a very proper ſym- 
bol. But the following beautiful account of this divinity, from 
the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, will I doubt not be high- 
ly acceptable to the truly liberal reader: © Pluto is an intellec- 
$val demiurgic god, who frees ſouls from generation. For our 


For the ſhuttle is a ſymbol of ſeparating power. 
| 1 whole 
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whole period receiving a triple diviſion, into a life under the 
dominion of Jupiter, which is prior to generation, into a life 
under the dominion of Neptune, and which is in generation, 
Pluto, who is characterized according to intellect, with great 
propriety converts ends to beginnings, forming a circle without 
a beginning or an end, not only in ſouls, but in bodies. Thus 
for inſtance, he eternally evolves the circulations of the ſtars, the 

- motions of things in generation, and the like. But ſome erro- 
neouſly analyſe the name of Pluto into evealth from the earth, 
through fruits and metals; and of Atges*, into the obſcure, dark, 
and terrible. Theſe are now cenſured by Socrates, who aſſigns 
the ſame meaning to theſe two names; referring Pluto, as intel- 
lect, to the wealth of prudence, and Aides to an intelle which 
knows all things. For this god is a ſophiſtf, who purifies ſouls 
after death, and frees them from generation. For Aides, or, the 
obſcure, is not, as ſome erroneouſly interpret it, evil; ſince neither 
is death an evil, though Aides appears to ſome to be full of per- 
turbation. But every thing intelligible is ob/cure ; and in this 
ſenſe Aides is better than every viſible nature. The lovers of 
body however, who viciouſly refer the paſſions of the animated 
part to themſelves, conſider death as ſomething terrible, and as 

the cauſe of corruption: but in reality it is much better for a man 
to die, and live in Hades according to nature, than to live with 
body contrary to nature, and prevented from energizing intel- 
lectually. Hence, it is neceſſary to ſtrip ourſelves of the fleſh} 
with which we are inveſted, as Ulyſſes did of his torn garments, 
and not, together with the indigence of body, clothe ourſelves 
with that which reſembles the veſtment of a mendicant. For 

(as the Oracle ſays) things divine cannot be obtained by thoſe whoſe 
intellectual eye is direded to body; but thoſe only can arrive at the 


* One of Pluto's names. 

+ The reader muſt be careful to confider the word Sophiſt in this place 
units primary ſenſe, viz. one wiſe and learned. 

{ i.e. We muſt purify ourſelyes from a tendency to body, 


Vor. III. - . 
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mil.” 

Page 62. You will ſee elegies inſcribed on the rell. "2 WM 
frequently uſes the word He elegy, in the ſame ſenſe as e. 
de aẽ˖j an epigram or inſcription. It appears, therefore, that 
this word has a more extended ſenſe than it is generally known 
to have. Hence, in conformity to the original, I have here and 
elſewhere uſed the word elegies, as ſynonimous with inſcriptions, 
Whether or not this ſenſe of the word has been noticed by any 
Lexicographer, I am not certain: it is not noticed by either 
Suidas or Heſychius. 

Page 68. And its right hand == As Jupiter is the Dem:- 
urgus, or artificer of the univerſe, his ſtatue very properly holds 
thunder in one of its hands: for thunder, as we learn from Pro- 
clus, is a ſymbol of fabrication, proceeding through and vivifying 
all things, without injuring the purity of its nature. 

Page 71. Jupiter Lavcetas.] i. e. The god of the people. 

Page 72. Homer indeed relates, &c.)] The paſſages of Homer 
alluded to by Pauſanias are in Iliad 20. ver, 233. and Iliad 5. ver. 
268, &c. The former of theſe paſſages may be thus tranſlated : 

Faireſt of mortals, Ganymed divine, 
Who for his beauty by the gods was ſnatch'd 


From earth to heay'n, that he might bear the cup 
Of Jove, and with the bleft immortals dwell. 


The latter is thus tranſlated by Mr, Pope: 


Swift to Xneas' empty ſeat proeced, 

And ſeize the courſers of ethereal breed: 

The race of thoſe, which once the thundering god 

For raviſh'd Ganymede on Tros beſtow'd, 

The beſt that &er on earth's broad ſurface rung 
Beneath the rifing or the ſetting ſun, | 


But Ganymedes is the image of a man who leads an immaterial 
and intellectual life, inſtead of one wholly converſant with body 
and ſenſe, Hence he is ſaid to be the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 


becauſe 
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becauſe ſuch a man co · operates in a miniſtrant degree with the 


immutable providential energies of that deity. For nectar, which 


is the drink of the gods, ſignifies the exertion of immutable 
providence, and its proceſſion to the extremity of things. The 
truth of this is beautifully though obſcurely ſignified by Ho- 
mer in the following lines, which form the beginning of the 
fourth book of the Iliad: 


Os Js Ocos Tag Zum 3 1yopowyle 
Xevoww e N , pile de fo vd Hen 
Nexlay £Wva Noe o. Os Xevoeog dert. 

| Audrey al ANAND OG, Topwwy o £100pow!itgs 

. e. 

« Now with each other on the golden floor 
Seated near Jove, the gods converſe, to whom 
The venerable Hebe nectar bears 


In golden goblets, and as theſe flow round 
Th' immortals turn their careful eyes on Troy.“ 


For here their poſſeſſion of immutable providence 1s ſignified 


by their drinking nectar; the exertion of this providence, by 
their beholding Troy; and their communicating with each 
other in providential energies, by rann the goblets from 
each other. 

Page 74. Homer.] Ihad 19. ver. 266. 

Page 76. Hippias.] The reader who wiſhes to ſee the arro- 
gance of this ſophiſt humbled in the moſt maſterly manner, wall 
find his wiſhes amply gratified, if he poſſeſſes any taſte, by read- 
ing the Greater Hippias of Plato, of which there is an excellent 
tranſlation by Mr. Sydenham. _. 

Page 77. They ſay that this bird is ſacred tothe ſun.] *© There 
are many ſolar animals, ſuch as lions and cocks, which participate 
of a certain ſolar divinity, according to their nature; from 
whence it is wonderful to ſee how much inferiors in the ſame 
order yield to ſuch as are ſuperior, though they do not yield to | 


them | in magnitude and ſtrength. Hence they ſay that a cock 1 is 


* | very | 
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very much feared, and as it were reverenced by a lion ; che rea · 
ſon of which we can never aſſign from matter or ſenſe, but from 


the contemplation alone of a ſupernal .order. For from hence 


we ſhall learn, that the properties of the ſun are more abun- 


dantly received by the cock than the lion. And the truth of 
this is evinced from hence, that the cock celebrates, and as it 
were invokes the riſing ſun, by his crowing, as if with certain o 
hymns, when that luminary bends his courſe from the antipodes 


to us; and that ſometimes folar angels appear in forms of this 
kind; and though they are in themſelves without form, yet they 


appear with it, to us who are connected with figure. Sometimes, 


too, ſolar dæmons are ſeen with a leonine front, who ſuddenly 
diſappear when a cock is placed before them. The reaſon of 
this is, becauſe, in the ſame order, inferiors always reverence their 
ſuperiors; juſt as the greater part of thoſe that behold the 
images of divine men, are by the very aſpe& of theſe images 
terrified from perpetrating any thing baſe.“ | 
x a Proctus DR Macra. 
Page 79. Herodotus.) Lib: vii. ; 
Page 82. For the Lyrians who are called Perfic.) Kuhnius 
obſerves that the Perſic Lydians were denominated from the Per- 
fan ſacred zites pertaining to Mithras, which rites principally 
flouriſhed in the Lydian cities Hierocæſarea and Hypæpa. 
Page 82. A magician entering into this cell, &c.] The follow- 
ing curious account of magical incantation, from a very rare 


Greek MS. of Pſellus, On Demons accordirg to the Dogmata of the 


Greeks, will, I doubt not, be acceptable to the reader, as it eluci- 


dates the paſſage of Pauſanias before us, and ſhews that magic is 
not an empty name, but poſſeſſes a real power, though at preſent 
this art ſeems to be totally loſt, » Yorl:ua gs tc Texmm Ti eps Tous | 
mog XX y Somos au ova Cas , CxOTOuTH olg caro g ra Toulwy ei- 
JN. x Tov N WaTEh £5 v caro , Tous dt & xalayouon, xa, 
Tovlovg v. xa the cl Oro" Pallacpele Toi; Dewpor, 1 
rolle. Xa Toi ffn grUHE Two iel dtNů xvpouresic emafimer* Tas de deer 
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Today @ulwy, 5 ry ele Ne pr, d, Cdlawy, *) LH,, 
Tevlo; mpoypolog, u π]0—2ʒů 4 r x Jura. eile diy ape Ta ene ep tl. 
eryanucle, Te v , Teprronlinay Kal once role deu rei o ce 
xa vob nHοοο clepæ. xcu ale purry tas paxoilic, io ανẽ 
| cb losg po UYEOY verodt g 04) eupo 0s N xvoves, Kb KOgotes & pure 
cho. xnpo; de xa g thy reg r op οονπauονσeνꝰ THrAGpCas 
v0 l Oe de TON GK, x) Tvgeg oVpayoy evlorticy Xa diaprinwet ems = 
Fodor l p. by lo E N def α tl. That is, | 
4 Goeteia, or witchcraft, is à certain art reſpecting material and 
terreſtrial dæmons, whoſe images it cauſes to become viſible to 
the ſpectators of this art. And ſome of theſe dæmons it leads 
up, as it were from Hades; but others it draws down from on 
high; and theſe, too, ſuch as are of an evil ſpecies. Thris art 
therefore cauſes certain phantaſtic images to appear before the ſpeAa« 
tors. And before the eyes of ſome, indeed, it pours exuberant 
ſtreams: but to others it promiſes freedom from bonds, deli- 
cacies, and favours. They draw down too powers of this kind 
by ſongs and incantations. But Magic, according to the Greeks, 
is a thing of a very powerful nature. For they ſay that this forms 
the laſt part of the ſacerdotal ſcience. Magic. indeed inveſtigates 
the nature, power, and quality of every thing ſublunary ; viz. 
of the elements and their parts, of animals, all-various plants, 
and their fruits, of ſtones, and herbs : and in ſhort it explores 


the eſſence and power of every thing. From hence, therefore, 
it produces its effects. And it forms ſtatues which procure 
health, makes all-various figures, and things which become the 
inſtruments of diſeaſe. It aſſerts too, that eagles and dragons 
contribute to health; but that cats, dogs, and crows, are ſym- 

bols of vigilance, to which therefore they contribute, But 


E | | for 
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for the faſhioning of certain parts, wax and clay are uſed. Often, 
too, celeſtial fire is made to appear through magic: and then 
ſtatues laugh, and lamps are ſpontaneouſly enkindled.” _ 

This curious paſſage throws light on the following from the 
| firſt book of the Metamorphoſes of Apuleius : © Magico ſu- 
ſurramine, amnes agiles reverti, mare pigrum colligari, ventes 
inanimes expirare, ſolem inhiberi, lunam deſpumari, ſtellas evelli, 
diem tolli, noctem teneri.” That is, By magical incan- 
tation, rapid rivers may be made to run back to their foun- 
tains, the ſluggiſh ſea be congealed, winds become deſtitute of 
ſpirit, the ſun be held back in his courſe, the moon be forced to 
purge away her foam, the ſtars be torn from their orbits, the 
day be taken away, and the night be detained.” For it may be 
inferred from Pſellus, that witches formerly were able to cauſe 
the appearance of all this to take place. I only add, that this 
MS. of Pſellus On Demons forms no part of his treatiſe On 
the Energy of Demons, publithed by Gaulminus; for it never was 
2 publiſhed. 

Page 88. Pindar.) In his 6th Olympic ode, where Jamus is 
ſaid to have been the ſon of Apollo and Euadne, 

Page 96. Homer.] The paſſage of Homer alluded to by 
Pauſanias, is Iliad 6. v. 407. in which Andromache ſays to HeQor, 


« O man divine, thy ſtrength will be thy bane.” 


Page 134. Then follows Gorgias the Leontine.) Of this Gor- 
gias Plato thus ſpeaks in the Phzdrus : © But ſhall we ſuffer 
Lyfias and Gorgias to ſleep, who placed probabilities before 
realities; and, through the ſtrength of their diſcourſe, cauſed 
ſmall things to appear large, and the large ſmall; likewiſe old 
things new, and the new old; and who beſides this diſcovered a 
conciſe method of ſpeaking, and again an infinite een of 
words?” 


Page 141. Elaphias.] The reader is debred to read Elaphios. 
This word ſignifies March. | 


Page 
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Page 142. The child became a dragon. ] This dragon muſt 
have been one of thoſe dæmons ««T# ox:ow, or according to habi- 
| tude, of whom we have made mention in a former note: for theſe | 
are capable of aſſuming a variety of ſhapes, whereas eſſential dæ- 
mons retain the ſame ſhape immutably. 1 
Page 145. Wild beaſts followed Orpheus, and flones came to 4 
Pbion.] Nothing more perhaps is meant by this fable, than that 
Orpheus and Amphion by their great vim civilized men of a 
ſtubborn, intractable, and ruſtic diſpoſition, and accompliſhed this 
by perſuading them to build cities, and pay obedience to equitable 


laws. For philoſophy, or the whole of human wiſdom, i is, as Plato 
beautifully obſerves in the Phædo, the greatef yk bee 


Page I51. Homer.] Iliad 5. ver. 545. 


Page 152. With which fhe wwas accuſtomed to be preſent.] In 
my Diſſertation on the Eleuſinian Myſteries, I have demonſtra- 
tively ſhewn that the moſt ſublime part of conl«z, or inſpection, in 
theſe myſteries conſiſted in beholding the gods themſelves in- 
veſted with a reſplendent light. It appears from the preſent 
paſſage, that in the myſteries of Diana that goddeſs was rendered 
viſible to the eyes of the initiated; and in the following paſſage 


from Proclus (in Plat. Repub, p. 380) we learn that the gods | 


were ſeen in all myſteries. ey araos Ta; T% 1) Toi febSng1016, 
04 eo ToAgg {Ev EQQUT WV TeoTeiyovas uo α TANG bY A e - 
>cTlovres Oay9r7H4. xcæ i rort [EY QTUTWTOV UTWY cg S, Tort 
8. E ab, {ogOnv ET XNRTIT EVOY, TOTE Je £45 &XAouer TUITOY WeotAn- 
avg. i. e. In all myſtic ſacrifices and myſeries, the gods 
exhibit many forms of themſelves, and appear in a variety of 
ſhapes: and ſometimes indeed an unfigured light of themſelves 
is held forth to the view ; ſometimes this light is figured accord- 
ing to a human form, and ſometimes it proceeds into a different 
| ſhape.” The beginning too of Callimachus's hymn to Apollo 

plainly ſhews that Apollo was beheld in his myſteries : | 


Y4 Ou 


Theſe lines are thus elegantly tranſlated by Dr. Dodd ö | 
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see how the laurel's hallow'd brane hes wave 
Hark! ſounds tumultuous ſhake the trembling cave 
Far, ye profane |! far off —Mith beauteous feet 
Bright Phabus comes, and thunders at the gate; 

See ! the glad fign the Delian palm hath giv'n; 
Sudden it bends : and, hqv'ring in the heav'n, 
Soft ſings the ſwan with melody divine : 

Burft ope, ye bars! ye gates, your heads decline! 
Decline your heads! ye ſacred doors, expand! 
He comes ! the god of light ! the god s at hand! 
Begin the ſong ; and tread the facred ground 
In myſtic dance ſymphonious to the ſound. 
Begin, young men ! Apollo's eyes endure 

None but the good, the perfect, and the pure; 
Who view the god are great; but abject᷑ they 


| From whom he turns his fawouring eyes away; 


All-piercing god! in every place confeſs'd, 
We will prepare, behold thee, and be bleſs'd ; 
He comes, young men! nor filent ſhould ye land 
With barp or feet, when Phathus is at hand, 


0 


SF 
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80 likewiſe Virgil, in his 4th Eneid, deſeribes this cds | 
or advent of Apollo; | 


As when from Lycia, bound in wintry froſt, 
Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the ſmiling coaſt, 
The beauteous Pbæbus in high pump retires, | 
And hears in Delos the triumphant choirs, 
| The Cretan crowds and Dryopes advance, 
And painted Scythians round his altars dance: 
Fair wreaths of vivid rays his head infold, 
His locks bound backward, and adorn'd with gold; 
The god majeſtic moves o'er Cynthus' brows, 
His golden quiyer rattling as he goes, 
VE 2 | PITT. 

The adytum too of temples was the place in which the divi- 
nities appeared to the eyes of ſuch as were properly prepared for 
ſo tranſcendent a viſion, as the following paſſage from Plotinus 
evinces (Ennead. 9. lib. ix. p. 770.) ==wgweg Ti; ti; T0 tuo Tov adv- 
Tov, 41% , KOATAMTWY TH ty 7 9/0 AYGNMAGTH, E tc N 109 avs 
Tou FaxMy YIVET&L TgwTHr D TO £y00v der, 5 Thy EXtb GUVOUTIAV, Teas 
eu ayanue h kinos, wid? are. i, e. Juſt as one who having 
entered into the moſt interior parts of the adytum of a temple, 
leaves all the ſtatues in the temple behind him (which on his de- 
parture from the adytum will firſt preſent themſelves to his view 
after the inward ſpectacle), and then aſſociates not with a flatue 
or an image, but with the thing itſelf ; viz, with a divine nature.“ 
From all which the truth of what Pſellus aſſerts, in the paſſage 
already cited from his book On Dzmons, ** that magic formed the 
laft part of the ſacerdotal office among the * is J preſume 
perfectly apparent. 

Page 157. That of the moon has horns on ir bead. ] Theſe 
horns were doubtleſs thoſe of a bull. For the moon, in the Or- 
phic hymn to her, is called b»//-horned; and Porphyry De Antro 
Nymph. informs us, that the ancient prieſts of Ceres called the 
moon, who is the queen of generation, à bull, 


Page 
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Page 159. Homer.] Iliad 5. ver. 395. It is remarkable that 


not one of the tranſlators of Homer has noticed the manner in 
which the Eleaus underſtood the e, ruh in one of theſe lines. 
For by the Latin tranſlators it is rendered ad portam inferorum, 
i. e. at the gate of the infernal regions; and the Engliſh have 
followed the Latin tranſlators. However, as the ancients muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have underſtood the meaning of particular words 
in Homer better than the moderns, there can be no doubt but 
that the Eleans were right when they conſidered e 5 as ſigni- 
fying in Pylus. 

Page 160. Corybas,] We are informed y the emperor 
Julian in his Oration to the Mother of the Gods, hat ome i 18 
the Sun, 

Page 161. Thereis a web the helmet of the coditfe.] The 
true reaſon perhaps why Phidias placed a cock on the helmet of 
Minerva, is becauſe this goddeſs, as we have ſhewn in a former 
note, was called by the ancients Health; and a cock 1 is ſacred to 
£ſculapius, who is the god of health, 

Page 162. Homer.) Iliad 15. ver. 528. 

Page 162. I an ere penis on a baſis, ] The reaſon why Mer- 
cury was repreſented by the ancients in this manner, is, as it ap- 
pears to me, becauſe this deity unfolds truth and intellectual 
light, from its occult ſubſiſtence in the eſſence of the gods: juſt 
as that prolific power which is latent in feed i is unfolded by the 
penis. 

Page 165. Homer. ] Thad 2. ver. 576. 
| Page 176, Homer.] Liv, xviii. near the end, in the aefri- 
tion of the ſhield of Achilles. | 

Page 178. II ts an accurate repreſentation of an /Egyptian fla- 
tue.] We are informed by Porphyry De Antro Nymph. that 
the Egyptians placed all demon, not connected with any thing 
ſolid or ſtable, but raiſed on a failing veſſel. By this they doubt- 
leſs intEnded to bgnify the connexion of theſe powers with the 


8 flowing 
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flowing realms of generation. And hence we may infer that the 
ſtatue mentioned in this place by Pauſanias was an image of a 
demoniacal Minerva. 

Page 198. 4 fre there is than other fires more fierce.] Kuhnius 
obſerves, that this proverb is mentioned. by Plutarch, in his Life 
of Demetrius; by Homer, e 19; and by Ariſtophanes i _ 
Equit. 


Page 212. IVhen he ſays, Qc. ] Plato ſpeaks to this effect in 
the th book of his Republic. | 

Page 214. The mother Dindymene and Attes.] Dindymene 
ſigniſies _ or the mother of the gods, But the fable reſpect- 
ing this godde{s and Attes, or rather Attis (for ſo it is written 
by Harpocration, Suidas, the emperor Julian, and the philoſo- 
pher Salluſt), is beautifully unfolded by Salluſt in his golden 
treatiſe On the Gods and the World, chap. 4. as follows: It is 
ſaid that the mother of the gods, perceiving Attis by the river 
Gallus, became in love with him; and having placed on him a 


ſtarry hat, lived afterwards with him in intimate familiarity: but 


Attis falling in love with a nymph, deſerted the mother of the 
gods, and entered into aſſociation with the nymph. Through 
this the mother of the gods cauled Attis to become inſane, who 
cutting off his genital parts left them with the nymph, and then 
returned again to his priſtine connexion with the goddeſs. 
The mother of the gods then is the vivific goddeſs, and on 
this account is called mother : but Attis is the demiurgus of na- 
tures converſant with generation and corruption; and hence he is 
ſaid to have been found by the river Gallus, for Gallus denotes 
the Galaxy, or milky circle, from which a paſſive body deſcends : 
to the earth. But fince primary gods perfect ſuch as are ſe- 
condary, the mother cf the gods falling in love with Attis im- 
parts to him celeſtial powers; for this is the meaning of the 
ſtarry hat. But Attis loves a nymph, and nymphs preſide over 
generation; for every thing in generation flows. But becauſe 
it is neceſſary that the flowing nature of generation ſhould be 


ſtopped, 
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ſtopped, leſt ſomething worſe than things laſt ſhould be pro- 
duced ; in order to accompliſh this, the demiurgus of generable 
and corruptible nature, ſending prolific powers into the realms of 
generation, is again conjoined with the gods. 

« But theſe things indeed never took place at any particular 
time, becauſe they have a perpetuity of ſubſiſtence : and intel - 
lect contemplates all things as ſubſiſting together; but diſcourſe 
confiders this thing as firit, and that as ſecond, in the order of 
exiſtence,” For a further explanation of this fable, which being 
of the mixed ſpecies, belongs, as we are informed by Salluſt, to 
myſtic ſacrifices, ſee my tranſlation of the emperor 92 5 Oration 
to the Mother of the Gods. 

Page 223. Homer.] Iliad 21. ver. 446. The reader Gas 
carefully obſerve, that the Neptune and Apollo mentioned in 
| theſe verſes were heroes, and not gods. With reſpec to the ſtatue 
of Apollo ſtanding on the {kull of an ox, the meaning of this will 
be apparent from conſidering, that as the moon (as we have al- 
ready ſhewn from Porphyry) is the queen of generation, Apollo, or 
the ſun, who is paternally all that the moon is maternally, muſt 
be the king of generation, of which a bull or an ox is a ſymbol. 
Hence his treading on the head of an ox ſignifies his dominion 
over the realms of nn and * over its Jon N 
ether. 

Page 225. The WO in Da ] Jupiter J oracle at Dodona 
was the moſt ancient of all the oracles of Greece prior to the 
Flood, and was reſtored by Deucalion after it. The Scholiaſt upon 
the 16th Iliad, v. 233, &c. informs us from a very ancient author, 
T hraſybulus, that Deucalion after the Flood, which happened in 
his time, having got ſafe upon the firm land of Epirus, prophe- 
Red in an oak; and by the admonition of an oraculous dove 
having gathered together ſuch as were ſaved from the flood, 
cauſed them to dwell together in a certain place or country, which 
from Jupiter, and Dodona, one of the Oceanides, they called Do- 
dana, At Dodona there were brazen kettles, which it is ſaid 

were 
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were ſo artificially placed about the temple, that by ſtriking one 
of them the ſound was communicated to all the reſt. According 
to Menander, if a man touched them but once they would con- 
tinue ringing the whole day. 

But it appears to me, that the reaſon "FD braſs was de este 
in particular to Dodonean Jupiter, is becauſe this deity ſubſiſts 
according to a terreſtrial characteriſtic; and braſs, as we learn 
from Proclus, is a ſymbol of a reſiſting ſolid, or of earth. For 
earth receives the illuminations of all the gods. 66 And hence 
(ſays Proclus in Tim. p. 282) there are a terreſtrial Ceres, 
Veſta, and Iſis, as hkewiſe a terreſtrial Jupiter and a terreſtrial 
Hermes, eſtabliſhed about the one divinity of the earth; juſt as a 
- multitude of celeſtial gods proceeds about the one divinity of the 
heavens, For there are progreſſions of all the celeſtial gods into the 
earth ; and earth contains all things in an earthly manner, which 
heaven comprehends celeftially. Hence we ſpeak of a terreſtrial 
Bacchus and a terreſtrial Apollo, who beſtows the all. various 
ſtreams of water with which the earth abounds, and openings 
prophetic of futurity.”* Braſs indeed was employed by the an- 
_ cients, as we learn from the Scholiaſt on Theocritus (Eidyl. 2), 
in all conſecrations and expiations, becauſe they conſidered it as 
ſomething pure, and endued with a power of expelling pollutions, 


And Euſtathius upon this line in the 18th book of the Ihad, 


e TovToo JugaGe Aw K 11076 ναννꝙ 
i. e. | . 
| Forth from the deep with line and vocal braſs — 

obſerves, 6 © Homer . uſe of the word now, that is 
_ evra, which ſignifies vocal, becauſe braſs is the only inanimate 
ſubſtance which ſeems to have a voice, And. the Pythagoreans 
ſay, that braſs accords with every diviner ſpirit ; and hence a tri. 
pod formed from this metal is dedicated to Apollo. Often too 
when the air is perfectly tranquil, and every thing elſe is ftill, 
hollow kettles will appear to be as it were ſhaken,” ——— 
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But Hermias the philoſopher, in his MS. Commentary on the 
Phzdrus of Plato, gives us the following ſatisfactory information 


reſpecting the oracle in Dodona, The reader who is deſirous 


of ſeeing the original of this paſſage, may find it in page 11 of 
the Collection of Oracles by Opſopoeus. Different accounts 


are given of the Dodonean oracle; for it is the moſt ancient of 


the Grecian oracles. According to ſome, an oak prophefied in 
Dodona; but according to others, doves. The truth however 


is, that prieſteſſes whoſe heads were crowned with oak proplie- 
fied ; and theſe women were called by ſome. peleiades, or doves. 
Perhaps therefore certain perſons being deceived by the name, 
ſuſpected that doves propheſied in Dodona ; and as the heads 
of theſe women were crowned with oak, perhaps from this cir- 
cumſtance they ſaid that an oak propheſied. But this oracle 
belongs to Jupiter, and that in Delphos to Apollo. With great 
propriety therefore are theſe oracles conſidered as allied to each 
other. For Apollo is ſaid to be the aſſiſtant of Jupiter in the 
adminiſtration of things : and often when the Dodonean oracle 
appeared to be obſcure, the oracle in Delphos has been conſulted, 
in order to know the meaning of that of Jupiter. Often too 
Apollo has interpreted many of the Dodonean oracles. Prieſt- 
eſſes, therefore, when in an enthuſiaſtic and prophetic condition, 


| have greatly benefited mankind by prediRing and previouſly cor- | 


recting future events ; but when in a prudent ſtate, they were 
ſimilar to other women.“ | 

Page 227.. Homer.] Iliad 23. ver. 584. 

Page 233. One of the nymphs belonging to the ſea fell in love 
evith him.) We have ſhewn in a former note, that the laſt order 
of powers that are the perpetual attendants of the gods, and the 
proximate guardians of mortal natures, has a great ſympathy 

| = with 
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with the objects of its care. It is not at all improbable the re- 
fore that a nymph of the ſea was connected with Selemus, who 
when he died attracted to himſelf through intemperate deſire a 
vehicle perfectly humid, by which he became bound as it were 
to a certain ſtream, and was therefore ſaid to have been changed 
into a river by Venus. | 

Page 233. He cut off the genitals of his . Heaven, ] The 
authors of fables invented images of divine concerns in imitation 
of Nature, who ſhadows forth by parts things deſtitute of 
all parts, by temporal eternal natures, by dimenſions things 
void of quantity, by ſenſibles intelligibles, and ſo on. For 
theſe divine men by preternatural CONCerns adumbrated the tranſ. 
cendent nature of the godt; by ſuch as are irrational, a power more 
divine than all reaſon ; and by ihings apparently baſe, incorporeal 
beauty. Hence, in the fable alluded to in this place by Pauſanias, 
we muſt conſider the genital parts as ſymbols of prolific power z and 
the caſtration of theſe parts, as ſignifying the progreſſion of this 
power into a ſubjef order. So that the fable means, that the pro- 
lific powers of Heaven are called forth into progreſſion by Saturn, 
who is a deity of an inferior order. The utility ariſing from 
fables of this kind, to ſuch as properly underſtand them, is very 
great. For they call forth our unperverted conceptions of divine | 
natures, give a greater perfection to the divine part of our foul, 
through its ſympathy with myſtic concerns, heal the maladies of 
our phantaſy, and elevate it in conjunction with our rational bare ö 
to ſupernal light. 

Page 238. Earthquates.] Caribquules, war, pe eflilence, fa- 

mine, and other contingencies, are employed by divinity as the 
lefſer means of purifying parts of the earth: the greater means 
are deluges and conflagrations. 

Page 243. Homer.] lliad 8. ver. 203. 

Page 247. Homer.] IIiad 2. ver. 574. | 

Page 255. Fer at that time, men were gueſts of the gods. } That 

| 5 is, 
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is, they led a divine and intellectual life, as belonging to the 
golden race. 

Page 258, Homer.] Odyſſ. 5. ver. 272. 

Page 258. For the Arcadians call their Naiades, Dryades and 
Epimeliades. Servius on the firſt Eneid diſtributes Nymphs into 
theſe clafſes: Nymphs belonging to mountains are called Oreades ; 


= to woods, Dryades; thoſe that gre born with woods, Hamadry- 


ades ; thoſe that belong to fountains, Nape, or Naiades; and 
thoſe that belong to the ſea, Nereides, The Naiades are mentioned 


by Homer, Odyſſ. 13. ver. 104. For an account of theſe 


præfects of fountains, I refer the reader to my tranſlation of 


| Serpayry” s treatiſe On the Cave of the Nymphs. 


Page 265, Venus Melanis, or, the black.) There can be no 
doubt but that Celefial Venus is fignified by this epithet, and 
that ſhe was thus denominated becauſe ſhe proceeds from the 
goddeſs Night, For ſhe proceeds, as we have ſhewn in a former 
note, from the containing power of Heaven, which according to 
the Orphic theology is profoundly united with Night. Hence, 
Night in the Orphic hymn to her is ted Kvwpig, en i. e. 
HFenus. 

Page 268. But the godde 1 told Saturn that ſhe had brought 
forth a colt, Oc. ] The ſecret meaning of theſe two divine 
fables. reſpecting Jupiter and Neptune appears to me to be as 
follows: Saturn, who is an intellectual god, as we have before 
obſerved, eſtabliſhes in himſelf the cauſe of motive vigour ; and 
through this Neptune acquires the perfection of his nature. For a 


horſe, as we have ſhewn in a former note, is an image of motive vi- 


Four; and Neptune is a deity who evocates things into progre fon. 


And this is the meaning of Saturn ſwallowing a colt, while Nep- 
tune was privately taken away in order to be reared. In like 
manner, while Saturn eſtabliſhes in himſelf Ihe cauſe of an abiding 
exergy, Fupiter advances to perfection; becauſe Jupiter ſubſiſts ac- 
cording to a vitally-abiding chara@eriſiic. Hence Homer repre- 

| ſents 
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ſents Jupiter eſtabliſhed in himſelf, while the en of gods | 
that proceed from him, at one time abide with their parent, and 


at another proceed into the univerſe, and providentially energize 
about mundane affairs. And this appears to be the meaning of 
the other fable. Pauſanias, therefore, is very right in conjectur- 


ing that theſe fables reſpecting Saturn contain ſomething of the 


wiſdom of the Greeks; for they are indeed replete with the 
ſublimeſt wiſdom, as the intelligent reader will caſily perceive. 
Page 269. Homer.] Iliad 2. v. 231. and Iliad 12. v. 202, &c. 
Page 294. HMeſiod indeed in his Theogony males mention of Styx.] 
The lines alluded to in the Theogony are 383, &c. It appears 
to me that Styx, conſidered according to its firſt ſubſiſtence, is 
the cauſe by which divine natures retain an immutable ſameneſs 
of eſſence. It. is ſomewhat ſtrange that Pauſamas ſhould. be 


dubious whether Heſiod compoſed the Theogony, when it is 


cited as the production of Heſiod by Plato and Ariſtotle, _ 
Page 295. Homer.] The paſſage reſpecting the oath of Juno 


is Iliad 15. v. 36; concerning Titareſius, Iliad: 2. v. 755 3 and 


concerning the preſervation of Hercules by _— Iliad 4. 
n v. 366. 


Page 299. Homer. Homer it in the cleventh Iliad uſes the word | 


ab i. e. Lucing. 

Page 300. That ſhe is the ſame wi Peþromene or Fe aa] Pin- 
dar, in his ſeventh Nemean Ode, ſays that Lucina is the aſſeſſor 
of the Fates: and this is agreeable to the doQrine in the Orphic 
hymns, For. the moon, or Diana, is according to theſe hymns 
the ſame with Lucina: and in the hymn to Nature, which, as we 
have before ſhewn, principally flouriſhes in the moon, that god 
deſs is expreſsly called Pepromene. 

Page 309. Homer.] Iliad 24. v. 527 * 


By the two veſſels placed by the throne of ; ROWE out of 
which he diſtributes good and evil to mankind, we muſt under. - 


land the two primary cauſes of good and evil to fouls, which 
ſubſiſt in the 1ntelle& of Jupiter. I only add, ng a truly wor- 
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thy man may be truly happy in the preſent life; and for a de- 
monſtration of this important truth, J refer the reader to my 
tranſlation of Plotinus on Felicity. 

Page 311. From the Iliad.] Lib. xxiii. v. 346. 

Nothing can be more abſurd than the fable which theſe WY 
allude to, if it is conſidered according to its literal meaning, at 
the ſame time that it is extremely beautiful when properly un- 
derſtood. In order therefore to underſtand its ſecret meaning, 
it is neceſſary to remind the reader of what I have before ob- 
ſerved, that the proceſſions of a divine nature to the extremity 
of things, according to different orders and degrees, were ſym- 
bolically- called by ancient theologiſts mutations. Hence, by 
Neptune and Ceres changing themſclves, the former into a horſe, 
and the latter into a mare, and from connection with each other 
begetting the harſe Arion, nothing more is meant, than that a 
dzmoniacal Neptune and a dzmoniacal Ceres co-operated with 
the natural cauſes by which this * was produced, in beget- 
ting him. 

Page 311. Antimachus.] This Greek poet was a Colopho- 
nian. He wrote on the age and country of Homer; and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, contended that Homer was his countryman. 

Page 312. Homer.] lliad 2. v. 607. 

Page 321. Minerva in the form of Melas.) By Minerva here, 
we mult underſtand a dzmoniacal power, belonging to the god- 
deſs Minerva, but of the loweſt order, 

Page 322. The battle between the giants and the gods, Qc.] By 
giants in the fable alluded to here by Pauſanias, ancient the- 
ologiſts occultly ſignified the laſt order of dæmoniacal powers, 
who on account of their proximity to the natures over which 
they preſide, and adhering to matter, contract contrariety, and 
an all-various diviſion ; who, beſides this, partially preſide over 
material affairs, and diminiſh and diſperſe thoſe ſeparate powers 
which ſubſiſt uniformly and indiviſibly in their primitive cauſes. 
Hence, as the gods * wife, indiviſibly, and with 
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perfect impaſſivity, but theſe demoniacal powers, multifariouſly, 
diviſibly, and with paſſivity, this oppoſition between gods and 
demons was beautifully called by the ancient authors of fables, 


a battle. See this intereſting particular more fully unfolded = 


from Proclus, p. 157, &c, of my neem of the Orphic 
Hymns, | 

Page 322. Homer i in the Odyſſey, ] eye] Book x. ver. 120. The 
ſpeech of the Phæacian king is in Odyſſ. 7. ver. 204. We 


have before obſerved, that the Odyſſey is an allegorical poem: 


and if this be the caſe, there can be no doubt, but that the 
Phzacians, Cyclops, and the race of giants mentioned in the 
ſeventh book, are all beings ſuperior to the human ſpecies. 


Page 339. If indeed the gods are the ſources of good to man- | 
Lind.] The gods muſt neceſſarily be the ſources of good, becauſe 
goodneſs conſtitutes their very eſſence ; ſo that every thing pro- 


ceeding from them (and all things are their offspring) is na- 


turally indued with the form of good. I only add, that Jupiter 


is not the ſupreme god, though Pauſanias ſeems to think he is, 


as the reader may be * by peruſing my Notes on the | 


Cratylus of Plato. 
Page 342. The verſes about them are in the oath of uno. 14 i. e. 


in Iliad 14. ver. 278. The Titans are the ultimate artificers of 


things; and their monad is Bacchus. 
Page 35 1. Homer.] Iliad 1. ver. 314. 


Page 352. Homer.] Iliad 18. ver. 398, &c. In theſe lines, ka- | 


rynome is called the daughter of Ocean. And the Scholiaſt on the 


Caſſandra of Lycophron ſays that Ophion and Eurynome the 
daughter of Ocean reigned among the gods called Titans, prior 


to Saturn and Rhea; but that Saturn and Rhea vanquiſhed in 


wreſtling Ophion and Eurynome, and having hurled them into 


Tartarus invaded their kingdom. Boethius too, upon Porphyry, 
(lib. 3) thus writes: * Quantum ad veteres theologos, refertur 
Jupiter ad Saturnum, Saturnus ad Calum, Cœlus ad antiquiſ- 
fimum O phionem, cujus nullum eft principiumi” That is, 
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According to ancient theologiſts, Jupiter is referred to Saturn, 
Saturn to Heaven, and Heaven to the moſt ancient Ophion, of 
whom there is no original. The Scholiaſt on the Prometheus 
of Zſchylug ſays nearly the ſame. This moſt ancient god 
Ophion is therefore, as it appears to me, the ſame with the Or- 
phic dragon, the original of all things: for Ophion is doubtleſs 
derived from ois ophis, a ſerpent. But of this dragon, Damaſ- 
eius, in his treatiſe wp; apy, On Principles, gives the following 
account: I likewiſe find in the Orphic rhapſodies, that the 
theology neglecting the two firſt principles (viz. æther and 
.chaos) together with the one principle who is delivered in 
ſilence (i. e. the firſt cauſe) eſtabliſhes the third principle pot- 
terior to the two as the original; becauſe this firſt of all poſſeſſes 
ſomething effable and commenſurate to human diſcourſe. For 
in the former hypotheſis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
Time, the father of æther and chaos, was the principle: but in 
this Time is neglected, and the principle becomes a dragon.“ 
See more from Damaſcius, on the moſt intereſting of all ſub- 
| Fes, in my Introduction to the Parmenides of Plato. I only 
add, that the Ophion with whom Eurynome is co-ordinate in 
the ſame manner as Rhea is with Saturn, muſt be confidered as 
z proceſſion from the Ophion who is the _ with the Orphis 
dragon. 

Page 367. Homer.) Odyſſ. 6, v. 162, be. theſe lines are 
thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope: 


Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours crown » FS 
By Phoebus” altars ; thus o'erlooks the ground; | 
The pride of Delos. — 


Page 368. Homer.] Odyſſ. lib. xi. | 
Page 382. They ſay that Pan met Philippides,] The Pan that 
met this Philippides was one of thoſe. dæmons xale ogeom, of 
whom we have given an account in a former note. Reſpecting 
this Pan, Froclus obſerves as follows 1 in Schol, MSS. in Cra- 
tylym 5 


Juch as avas the Pan who, gently running along, appeared to 
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afnprilas. That is, © There are Pans with the legs of = 

bilge 
pides as he was paſſing over the mountain Parthenius 5 and ſouls | 
belonging to Minerva, who change themſelves into various 
forms, and proximately rule over mankind ; ſuch as was the 
Minerva who appeared to Ulyſſes and Telemachus. But Panic 
demons, demons belonging to Minerva, and I more the ode | 
themſelves, are exempt from al ſuch variety.“ 
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Page 5. 74 Ad æon might be torn to pieces by his dagt.] We 
have before ſhewn, that a dog was confidered by the ancients as 
the image of the diſcriminating and at the ſame time reproving 
power of the ſoul And as Diana, or the moon, is the image 
of Nature, ſhe ſignifies in this fable the natural life, which is 
divided about the bodies of all animals, and which is the cauſe to 
all bodies of augmentation, nutrition, and generation. As a 
ſtag too is a molt laſcivious animal, it muſt be conſidered as the 
image of a laſcivious life. The meaning of the fable, therefore, 
appears to be this. Actæon beholds Diana naked; i. e. his 
rational ſoul converts itſelf to the natural life which is ſuſpended 
from its eſſence, and which ſubſiſts in Actæon according to a 
laſci vious habit, Hence, by a converſion of this kind, the ſoul 
becomes wholly changed into a laſcivious life: and this is the 
meaning of Actæon being changed into a ſtag. But when this 
is the caſe, tke rational ſoul becomes diſtributed by its diſcrimi- 
nating power, conſidered according to its diviſible ſubſiſtence in 
the ſenſes; for the ſoul of ſuch a one is wholly engroſſed in ſen- 
fible diſcrimination: and this is the meaning of Actzon being 
torn in pieces by his dogs, | 

Page 10. He married Harmony, the daughter of Venus and 

Mars.) We have ſhewn in a former note, that by Cadmus is 
meant the ſublunary world, or rather the deity of the ſublunary 
world ; and this being the caſe, 'there is great beauty in con- 
joining with him Harmonia, or Harmony, the daughter of Venus 
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and Mars, For Venus is the cauſe of all the "FTE and ana- 
logy in the univerſe, and beautifully illuminates the order and 
communion. of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the 
contrarieties of the univerſe, that the world may exiſt perfect 
and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore, ot theſe 
two divinities mult be the rerum concordia diſcors, the concord» 
ant diſcord, or harmony of the ſublunary world. 

Homer.] Odyſſ. 11. ver. 262. 

Page 19. Have ſeven gates.) The names of theſe ſeven gates 
ſhould be read as follows : Lledtræ, Proetide, Neile, Crenæa, 
Hypfifle, Ogygiæ, Omoloides, Nonnus, lib. 5. Dionyſ. informs 
us, that theſe ſeven gates were raiſed agreeably to the number 
and order of the ſeven planets; ſo that the firſt gate was aſſigned | 
to the Moon, the ſecond to Mercury, the fourth to the Sun, 
under the appellation of Electra, a ſurname of Phaethon, the 
fifth to Mars, the third to Venus, the ſixth to Jupiter, and the 
ſeventh to Saturn. By this is meant, that the properties of the 
ſeven planets are participated by the ſublunary world. For as 
Cadmus 1s the deity of the ſublunary region, the city Thebes, 
which he is ſaid to have built, and in which, according to the 
fable, he reſided, muſt be « an m_ of the body of the ſublunary 
world. | 

Page 27. Pipes 1 to every kind of plans In one of 
my notes on the Cratylus of Plato, I have ſhewn from a paſ- 
ſage out of the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the firſt Alei- 
biades, that the ancients far excelled the moderns in the practical 
part of muſic. This paſſage I ſhall here tranſcribe, as a com- 
ment on the words of Pauſanias before us. as og Hh vn 
abb pe DH o ous o Thaluy ayiny T«px0rxla To O | 
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lody of the pipe; and on this account Plato does not admit it 
in his republic. But the reaſon of this is the variety of this 
inftrument, the pipe, which evinces that the art employing it 
ought to be avoided, For inffruments producing every kind of 
harmony, and that inſtrument which conſiſts of many chords, are 
imitations of pipes; for every hole of the pipe emits (as they 
fay) three ſounds at leaſt; but if the cavity above the holes of 


the pipe ſhould be opened, then each hole wonld fend forth more 


than three ſounds.” Olympiodorus too, in MS, Comment, in 
Phzdonem, obſerves as follows concerning this pipe. o monſlng 
Tov au)ov 0r0wne Toi Tpwow, ciao! dt 701g ne. iu ode yo Nulli 
OV (40009 Ty NdAAEYI0Y RL, AAAG g 10 axoveiyy x) IFN WG gran NY Evepe. 
v, tYuoxnce. dio g n ana 1 tw c NHD THULE Twr Nearyto Ia 
p40v0y EEO HphtvWY arveppie Tovg aviove, Is & © The poet (Homer) 
gives pipes akin Trojans, but by no means to the Greeks, For 

the pipe 1s not only a hindrance to difcourſe, but to hearing, and 
in ſhort to every rational energy of the ſoul, Hence Minerva*, 


who 1s the guardian deity of the —_— who alone know 
| how to argue, threw away the pipes.“ 


Page 38. Homer.] The verſes alluded to are in Iliad 2. 
der. 478, 9, and may be thus tranſlated: 


His eyes and head reſembling thund'ring Jove, 
Like Neptune was his breaſt, like Mars his zoe. 


Page 39. The lad.) Lib. 14. ver. 109. 

Page 40. Homer.] Iliad 2, ver. 307, 310. 5 

Page 44. Homer.] Odyſſ. 1. ver. 52, &c. Proclus on He- 
fiod, p. 96, beautifully obſerves, concerning the pillars of 
Atlas, that they ſignify his being allotted powers which in an 
undeviating manner ſeparate the heaven from the earth; ſo that 
the former revolves perpetually in an exempt manner about the 
latter; but earth being ſtably fixed in the middle, brings forth 


every thing materually, which the hcavens generate paternally.”* 


* Alluding to the tory of Marſyas and Apollo. 


Theſe pillars therefore are images of diſterminating, and at the 
fame time connecting powers, which by their efficacious vigour 


eternally prevent things on high from being confuſed with things 
below. Hence Atlas, who contains theſe powers, and who is 


one of the Tartarean gods about Bacchus, energizes not only 
according to a ſeparating power, which is the charaQteriſtic of 
the Titans, but likewiſe according to a connecting power, which 
is the characteriſtic of Jupiter, 

| Page 52. Homer.] Iliad 2. yer, 502. 

Page 55. Cabiri.] It appears to me, that the celeſtial twins 
are no other than the Curetes, according to their mundane ſub- 
ſiſtence. For the firſt ſubfiſtence of the Curetes is, as we learn 
from Proclus, in that order of gods which is denominated by the 


Chaldzan theologiſts »o:gog intellectual, and of which Saturn is 


the ſummit. Their next ſubſiſtence is among the ſupermundane 
gods, in which order they are called the Corybantes, And their 
third ſubſiſtence is doubtleſs that of the twins. For the Curetes 


in the Orphic hymns are celebrated as the tavins, If this be 


the cafe, and the Cabiri are, according to the Scholiaſt on Apot- 


lonius Rhodius, Ceres, Proſerpine, Pluto and Mercury, they 


cannot be the ſame with either the Curetes, Corybantes, or 
Dioſcuri. For the Curetes, according to Proclus, are the guar- 
dian triad of the intellectual triad, Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, 


and he informs us that one of theſe Curetes is Minerva. The Co- 
rybantes, as we learn from the ſame author, are the guardians of 


the Coric triad, Diana, Proſerpine, and Minerva. And as to the 
Dioſcuri, or the twins, they are evidently different from the 
Cabiri mentioned by the Scholiaſt. 


Page 57. The Sphinx.) The Sphinx, e to Laſus 


Hermioneus, was the daughter of Echidna and Typhon; and 
according to Clearchus, ſhe had the head and hands of a virgin, 


the body of a dog, a human voice, the tail of a dragon, the 


claws of a lion, and the wings of a bird. But it appears to 


me that the ancients, by the Sphinx, deſigned to repreſent to us. 
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the nature of the phantaſy. In order to be convinced of which, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the rational ſoul, or the true man, 
conſiſts of intelleQ, cogitation (Jawa) and opinion; but the 
ſictitious man, or the irrational ſoul, commences from the phanta- 
ſy, under which deſire and anger ſubſiſt. Hence the baſis of 
the rational life is opinion, but the ſummit of the irrational life is 
be phantaſy. But the phantaſy, as Jamblichus beautifully ob- 
ſerves, grows upon, as it were, and faſhions all the, powers of 
the ſoul ; exciting in opinion the illuminations from the ſenſes, 
and fixing in that life which is extended with body the impreſ- 
ſions which deſcend from intellect. Hence, ſays Proclus, it folds 
itſelf about the indiviſibility of true intellect, conforms itſelf to 


all formleſs ſpecies, and becomes perfectly every thing, from 


which cogitation and our indiviſible reaſon conſiſt. 
This being the caſe, as the phantaſy is all things paſſively 
which intellect is impaſſively (on which account Ariſtotle calls 
the phantaſy paſſive intellect), hence the head of the Sphinx is 
human, bub at the ſame time of the feminine ſex 3 this ſex 
being the image from its paſſivity of irrational life. By the 
Sphinx having the body of a dog, the diſcriminating power of 
the phantaſy is implied : for a dog, as we have ſhewn before, 1s 
the image of the diſcriminating power of the ſoul (vo Nanpiluror 
T1; buxns). By her having the tail of a dragon, and the claws 
of a lion, the communication of the phantaſy with deſire and 
anger is ſignified, And her wings are images of the elevating 
powers which the phantaſy naturally poſſeſſes; for it is re-ele- 
vated, in conjunction with the returning ſoul, to the region every 
way reſplendent with light. But the riddles of the Sphinx are 
images of the obſcure and intricate nature of the phantaſy. He 
therefore, who is, unable to ſolve the riddles of the Sphinx, 
i. e. who cannot comprehend the dark and perplexed nature of 
the phantaſy, will be drawn into her embraces and torn in pieces; 
i. e. the phantaſy in ſuch a one will ſubje& to its power the 
rational life, cauſe its indivifible energies to become diviſible, | 
1 55 | ang 
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and _ ain as much as poſſible its. very eflence. But he 
who, like Oedipus, is able to ſolve the znigmas of the Sphinx, 
or, in other words; to comprehend the dark effence of his phan- 
taſy, will, by illuminating its obſcurity with the li ght of in- 
tellect, cauſe it, by becoming lucid throughout, to > be no longer 
what it was before. | . 

Hence we may ſee the propriety of the Egyptians placing a 
Sphinx in the veffibule of the temple of Iſis, who is the ſame with 
Minerva. For what the Phantaſy is in the microcoſm man, that 
mther is in the univerſe, But opinion may be called the veſtibule 
of the rational ſoul, and the rational ſoul is as it were the temple 
of that intellectual illumination which proceeds from Minerva. 
In this veſtibule therefore the phantaſy is ſeated. A ad in a ſimilar 
manner æther is ſeated in the veſtibule of that divine ſoul, which 
is ſuſpended from the deity of Minerva, and which may be called 

her temple. So that æther is the Sphinx of the univerſe. 
Page 59. Pamphus.] Pamphus was an Athenian poet, con- 
temporary with Linus, and 1s ſaid to have compoſed poems and 
hymns prior to Homer, 

Page 59. That Chaos was firft att] A my latro- 
duction to the Parmenides of Plato, I have ſhewn that, in the 
| opinion of all antiquity, v0, in the verſe of Heſiod alluded 
to by Pauſanias, was conſidered as meaning war generated, 
though in all the editions of Heſiod this word is tranſlated fuit, 
as if the poet had ſaid, that Chaos was the firſt of all things, 1 
ſhall ouly add at preſent from Simplicius De Cœlo, p. 147, 
“e that Heſiod, when he ſings, | b 


Chaos of all things was the firſt veeduta, 


inſinuates chat there was ſomething prior to Chaos, from which 
Chaos was produced. For it is always neceſſary that every | 
thing which is generated ſhould be generated from ſomething. 
But this likewiſe is inſinuated by Heſiod, that the firſt cauſe is 
. above all knowledge and every appellation,” 
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Page 64. * Mimnermus was an Agbs poet 
ef Colophon, and, according to Suidas, was the ſon of Ligyrti- 
ades; but according to others he was a Smyrnzan. He flou- 
riſhed about the time df Solon, and beſides elegies wrote on 
amatorial ſubjects, as we learn from Propertius and Horace. At 
preſent, however, nothing more than fragments of the works of 
this poet remain. | 

Page 64. Linus.] Linus, according to Suidas, was a poet of 

Chalcis, and the firſt that brought the knowledge of letters 
from Phœnicia to Greece. He taught Hercules letters, and 
is ſaid to have ranked as the prince of lyric poets. Two frag- 
ments ire all the remains of his works at preſent. 
Page 67. That Orpheus was the fon of the Muſe Callipe : 
How this is to be underſtood, the reader may learn by con- 
ſulting the note on p. 46. of Vol. I. of this work. For an 
account of Orpheus, ſee the Differtation prefixed to my Tranſ- 
lation of the Orphic Hymns. 

Page 69. With reſpe# to the hymns of Orpheus, &c.] Bates 
and others are of opinion, that the Orphic hymns which are now 
extant are the very hymns mentioned in this place by Pauſanias, 
But ſurely, if this were the caſe, Pauſanias would not ſay, that 
the whole of the hymns of Orpheus does not amount to any conſider- 
able number; for how can eighty-lix, the number of the Orphic 
hymns now extant, be called an inconſiderable number? | 

Page 72. They ſay that Narciſſus beheld himſelf in this foun- 
tain, &c.} The fable of Nareiſſus beautifully repreſents to us 
the condition of a ſoul converting itſelf to the phantaſy (for this 
is the meaning of Narciſſus hanging over the limpid ſtream), 
and in conſequence of this becoming enamoured with a eor- 
poreal life; or that life which ſubſiſts in body, and which is no- 
thing more than the deluſive image of the true man, i. e. of the 
rational and immortal ſoul, Hence by an immoderate attach- 
ment to this unſubſtantial mockery and gliding ſemblance of the 
real foul, ſuch a one becomes at length wholly changed, as far as 


6 


life and hereafter, that he alone is viſe and endygd with intellect, 
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is poſſible to his nature, into a plantal condition of belag, into a 


beautiful but tranſient flower; that is, into a corporeal life, 
or a life totally conſiſting in the mere energies of nature. 


So that Narciſſus is the image of 3 ſoul converting herſelf to 


phantaſy, and through this — _—_ under the dominion 


of ſenſe. 

But it 18 here ei to chleres; that RY death of Narciſſus 
is related by Plotinus and the anonymous author De Incredibi- 
libus in Gale's Opuſcula in a manner different from that of Ovid. 


For according to them Narciſſus merged himſelf into the ſtream, 


through endeavouring to embrace his ſhadow, and diſappeared, 
The fable however is extremely beautiful, whether we conſider 
Narciſſus as changed into a flower or ſuffocated in the ſtream x 
6 For (ſays Plotinus, Ennead. 1. lib.'vi.) as he in the fable, who 
by catching at his ſhadow merged himſelf in the ſtream and 


diſappeared,” ſo he who is captivated by beautiful bodies, and | 
does not depart from their embrace, is precipitated not with his 


body but with his ſoul into a darkneſs profound and horrid to 
intelle&, through which becoming blind both here and 1 in Hades, 
he converſes with nothing but ſhadows.” 


Page 72. As ſbe was playing and gathering fowere. ] For 


the meaning of this part of the fable reſpecting Proſerpine, ſen 


my Diſſertation on the Eleuſinian and Bacchic Myſteries, 


Page 76, Tirgſſat.] What are we to underſtand by Tireſias 
becoming blind, through beholding Minerva? Certainly, that 
by a profound converſion of the eye of his ſoul to divine æviſdom 


he became abſtracted from corporeal viſion; and thus, by leading 


a life ſeparate from ſenſible inſpection, was fabled to be corpo- 
really blind, Hence Tireſias is ſaid by Homer, Odyſſ. 10. 
yer. 493, &c. to be the only wiſe perſon in Hades, and to poſ- 
ſeſs intelle& though dead, through Proſerpine, while the other 
inhabitants of Hades are nothing more than flying ſhadows. 
For it may be truly aſſerted of ſuch a one, both in the preſent 


when 
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when contraſted with the multitude of mankind, who from 
being merged in the darkneſs of matter loſe all reality of eſ- 
ſence, and may not only be called flying ſhadows, but the dreams 
of ſhadows *., 

Page 81, One of the ſcaſens, 1 The names of the ſeaſons, ac- 
cording to the Orphic hymns, are Eunomia or Equity, Dice or 
Juſlice, and Eirene or Peace, concerning which three divinities I 
find the following beautiful paſſage in the Commentaries of Pro- 

clus on the Timæus, P · 27 5 Os deo Y f ονιẽ . νννν TY 
EWAaytty To £ AuTY ο uU YM, 5 agen Sung oixslcg Sie- 
rug οονν th ,. de TYro 06 age % Tor Haro vprurrt TE Gg 
Sour, OUYEWMTET iy AUTW ON Tv Ay, Ws a&YAGEGOrTs WAITE Toy 
Beewes, N The Tu afewY WOtiNa; g WA, T& phey WA2VWpEvW u 
=_— trac; Twy Wewy, Ws WArNgTKy Thy EYE KATH NOYoy ts 
BUAXWTYTE TEEYES. THY de Oc Nl ron Nagireh, ag g Cg GUT WV 
ant Danes amort\uoay. Tw ot vawo oinm, T1 Ae Exenm, ws 
Toy ro T Fobxtiur thEiwmery, try Te EvPeorumn, Tw xogs 
TW, W; Eta; E101080Rs eaywny Th KaTH QDuoiy EVERY e. 
i. e. Theologiſts place Eunomia over the inerratic ſphere, 
who ſeparates the multitude which it contains, and per- 
petually preſerves every thing in its proper order: and hence 
celebrating Vulcan as the fabricator of the heavens, they conjoin 
with him Aglaia, becauſe ſhe gives ſplendour to every part of 
the heavens, through the variety of the ſtars, And again, they 
place Juſlice, one of the ſeaſons, over the plapetary ſpheres; be- 
cauſe this deity gives aſſiſtance to the inequality of their motions, 
and cauſes them through proportion to- conſpire into equality 
and conſent : but of the Graces they conjoin with this divinity 
Thalia, becauſe ſhe gives perſection to the ever-flouriſhing lives 8 
which they contain. But they place Peace over the ſublunary 
region, becauſe this divinity appeaſes the war of the elements: 
but 1 the Graces they aſſociate with this W Krahn 
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| becauſe ſhe confers a facility of natural energy on each of the 

elements.“ Agreeably to this information, Neptune in the Or- 
phic hymn to that deity is called zyban, or flouriſhing in water, 
and yauroure, or having a graceful aſpect. Law is called ce- 
 Effial, and the founder of the ſtars: and Fuftice is ſaid to con. 
ne& diſſimilars from the equality of truth. | 

Page 82. Onomacritus.] This poet was, an Athenian, and 
according to Clemens Alex. lived about the fiftieth Olympiad, 
Many of the poems aſcribed to Orpheus are laid to have been 
written by this poet. 

Page 82. Homer.] . Iliad 18. ver. 382. But the 2 cited 
from Homer in the ſame page are Iliad 14. ver. 275. 

Page 84. Homer.] Iliad 13. ver. 301. 


Page 87. Trophonius and Agamedes.] Cicero gives a different 


account of the death of theſe brothers: for, according to him, | 


when they deſired of Apollo that they might have that reward 
for building his temple at Delphos which he judged to be beſt 
for man, they were three days after found dead in their beds. 
Page go. Homer.] Iliad 5. ver. 709, and Iliad g. ver. 38 1. 
Page 97. Homer.] Iliad 2, and Odyſſ. 4. ver. 581. | 
Page 98. The ſceptre which Homer ſays Vulcan made for Ju- 
piter.] The verſes alluded to here by Pauſanias are in the ſecond 
book of the Iliad, and are thus tranſlated by Mr, Pope: 


The king of kings bon awful figure rais d; 

High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz'd : 

The golden ſceptre, of celeſtial frame, 

By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came: 
- ToPelops he th' immortal gift reſign d: 

Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind 

In Atreus' hand, which not with Atreus ends, 

To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends ; 

And now, the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 

Subjects all Argos, and controls the main. 


We have obſerved in a preceding note, that certain ſtatues 


were 
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| were ſaid by the ancients to have deſcended from heaven, be. 


cauſe they were fabricated by a certain occult art. In a fimilar 


manner, perhaps, this ſceptre was ſaid to have been made by Vul- 
can. But the Jupiter and Hermes that firſt poſſeſſed it muſt be 
conſidered as terreſtrial heroes: and this conſtruction being ad- 
mitted, the on abſurdity i in the hiſtory of this Yun va- 
niſhes, 
Page 100, Homer in the Odyſſey] Lib, xi. ver. 326 ; and 
lib. xv. ver. 459 3 and lib. xviii. ver. 294. 
Page 110. Homer.] The firſt paſſage een Ns 0 
Odyfl. 11. ver. 580; 


Through Panope delighting in the dance, 
To Pytho Journeying. 


| The latter is Ind 17. ver. 306, ad is thus trnlted by Mr, 
Pope : : 
| Once more at Aja HeQor's javelin flies: 
The Grecian marking as it cut the ſkies, 
Shunn'd the deſcending death; which, hiſſing on, 
Stretch'd in the duſt the great Iphytus? ſon, 
Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 
The boldeſt warrior, and the nobleſt mind: 
In little Panope, for ſtrength renown'd, 


He held his ſeat, and rul'd the realms around. 


The verſes reſpecting Tityus are Odyſſ, 11. ver. 580. The 
tranſlator is Mr. Pope. In a preceding note we explained from 
Olympiodorus the meaning of the fable of Tityus. I only add, 
that the great earthlineſs of the prudence of Tityus feems ta 
be implied by his being extended over nine acres of ground. 
Page 114. Became divinely inſpired from the vapour of the earth, 
nd propheſied through the influence of Apollo. The followin 2 
beautiful explanation of divination by oracles, from Jamblichus 
De Myſteriis, p. 72, &c. will I doubt not be highly acceptable 
to the liberal reader; as it not only unfplde the manner in which 
| 4 ths 
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the Delphic propheteſs predicted future events, but the manner 
in which this was accompliſhed by the propheteſſes in Colophori 
and Branchidæ; and ſatisfactorily ſhews us how the gods com- 
municate prophecy to mankind. 

It is acknowledged by all men, that the oracle in Colophon 
gives its anſwers through the medium of water: for there is a 
fountain in a ſubterranean dwelling, from which the propheteſs | 
drinks; and on certain eſtabliſhed nights, after many ſacred rites 
have been previouſly petformed, arid ſhe has drunk of the foun- 5 
tain, ſhe delivers oracles, but is not viſible to thoſe that are pre- 
ſent, That this water therefore is prophetic, is from henee ma- 
nifeſt, But how it becomes ſo, this (according to the proverb) 
is not for every man to know. For it appears as if a certain pro- 
phetic ſpirit pervaded through the water. This is not however 
in reality the caſe, For a divine nature does not pervade through 
its participants in this manner, according to interval and diviſion, 
but comprehends as it were externally, and illuminates the foun- 
tain, and fills it from itſelf with a prophetic power. For the in- 
ſpiration which the water affords is not the whole of that which 
proceeds from a divine power, but the water itſelf only prepares 
us, and purifies our luciform ſpirit, ſo that we may be able to re- 
ceive the divinity ; while in the mean time there is a preſence of 
divinity prior to this, and illuminating from on high. And this 
indeed is not abſent from any one, who through aptitude is ca- 
pable of being conjoined with it. But this divine illumination is 
immediately preſent, and uſes the propheteſs as an inſtrument; 
ſhe neither being any longer miſtreſs of herſelf, nor capable of 
attending to what ſhe ſays, nor perceiving where ſhe is. Hence 
after prediction ſhe is ſcarcely able to recover herſelf, And be- 
fore ſhe drinks the water, ſhe abſtains from food for a whole day 
and night; and retiring to certain ſacred places, inacceſſible to 
the multitude, begins to receive in them the enthuſiaſtic energy. 
Through her departure, therefore, and ſeparation from human 
concerns, ſhe renders herſelf pure, and by this means adapted to 
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the reception of divinity : and from hence ſhe poſſeſſes the in 
ſpiration of the god ſhining into the pure ſeat of her ſoul, be- 
comes full of an unreſtrained afflatus, and receives the divine pre- 
ſence in a perfect manner, and without any impediment. 
| « Ptit the propheteſs in Delphos, whether ſhe gives oracles to 
mankind through an attenuated and fiery ſpirit, burſting from 
the mouth of the tavern, or whether being ſeated in the adytum 
upon a brazen tripod, or on 4 ſtool with four feet, ſhe becomes 
facred to the god ;—whichſoever of theſe is the cafe, ſhe entirely 
gives herſelf up to a divine ſpirit, and is illuminated with a ray 
of divine fire. And when indeed fire aſcending from the mouth 
of the cavern circularly inveſts her in collected abundance, ſhe 
becomes filled from it with a divine ſplendour. But when ſhe 
places herſelf on the ſeat of the god, ſhe becomes accommodated 
to his ſtable prophetic power : and from both theſe preparatory 
operations, ſhe becomes wholly poſſeſſed by the god. And then 
indeed he is preſent with and illuminates her in a ſeparate man- 
ner, and is different from the fire, the ſpirit, the proper ſeat, and 
in ſhort from all the apparent apparatus of the place, whether 
phyſtcal or ſacred. | 
“The prophetic woman too in Branchidæ, whether ſhe holds 
in her hand a wand, which was at firſt received from ſome god, 
becomes filled with a divine ſplendour, or whether ſeated on an 
axis ſhe predicts future events, or dips her feet or the border of 
her garment in the water, or receives the god by imbibing the 

vapour of the water, by all theſe ſhe becomes adapted to Pre 
externally * of the god. | 
«« But the multitude of faerifices, the inflitution of the whole 
fanctimony, and fuch other things as are performed in a divine 
manner, prior to the prophetic inſpiration, viz. the baths of the 
* her — for three whole 0 her retiring into the 


* That is, of an illumination which has no eig, or habitude to ay 
thing mate rial. 
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adyta, and there receiving a divine light, and rejoicing for a con- 
fiderable time—all theſe evince that the god is entreated by prayer 
to approach, that he becomes externally preſent, and that the 


propheteſs before ſhe comes to her accuſtomed place is inſpired 


in a wonderful manner, and that in the ſpirit which riſes from the 
fountain another more ancient god who is ſeparate from the places 
appears, and who is the cauſe of the ples, of the country, and 
of the whole of divination.“ 


Page 116. In imitation of what Homer fays reſdecting the Sirens. 


The deſcription of the Sirens is in the twelfth book of the 


Odyſſey, near the beginning ; and 1s thus elegantly paraphraſed 


| by Mr. Pope : 


Next where the Sirens dwell you plough the ſeas; _ 
Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe, | 
Uubleſs'd the man whom muſic wins to ſtay | 
Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay; 
No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life; 
His blooming offspring, or his heauteous wife! 
In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The grotind polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful ſhore. 
Fly ſwift the dang' rous coaſt ; let ev'ry ear 
Be ſtopp'd againſt the ſong ! 'tis death to hear 
Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, 
Nor truſt thy virtue to th' enchanting ſound; | 
If mad with tranſport fr 'eedom thou demand, 
Be e ry fetter ſtrain'd, and added band to band, 


Proctus, i in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum, beautifully obſerves” 
concerning the Sirens as follows: — . The divine Plato knew 
that there were three kinds of Sirens: the cele/tia!, which is under 
the government of Jupiter; that which is productive of generation . 


(ywrorveyty), and is under the government of Neptune; and. 


that which is cathartic, and is under the government of Pluto. 
It is common to all theſe to incline all things through an har- 
Agaz. monie 
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monie motion to their ruling gods. Hence, when the ſoul is in 
the heavens, they are deſirous of uniting it to the divine life 
which flouriſhes there. But it is proper that ſouls living in ge- 
neration ſhould ſai! beyond them, like the Homeric Ulyſſes, that 
they may not be allured by generation, of which the ſea is an 
image. And when ſouls are in Hades, the Sirens are defirous of 
nuiting them through intellectual conceptions to Pluto. So that 
Plato knew that in the kingdom of Hades there are gods, dæ- 
mons, and ſouls, who dance as it were round We allured by 
the Sirens that dwell there.” 

But here a doubt may very naturally ariſe in the mind of the 
reader unſkilled in philoſophy, how the Sirens, who are divine 
powers, can be ſaid to be deſirous of connecting ſouls with gene- 
ration, which 1s baneful to the ſoul. To this I anſwer, that the 
alluring power of the Sirens benefits impure ſouls, by ſubjecting 
them to generation; as their latent guilt is by this means drawn 
forth, and they are thus prepared for that puniſhment, which 
being inflicted for the moſt benevolent purpoſes, is in ſuch as 
theſe neceſſary to the acquiſition of a perfect life. But theſe 
divine natures benefit pure ſouls by their alluring power, becauſe 
through this they eall forth the virtues of ſuch ſouls into energy, 
which would otherwife remain in a dormant ſtate. : 
Page 123. Minerva Pronoia.] i. e. Providential Minerva, 
| Phurnutus informs us, that temples were raiſed in honour of Mi- 
rerva Promia, becauſe this goddeſs is the fame with the provi- 
dence which ſubſiſts in Jupiter. I only add, that provedence 
(coas) evidently ſignifies an. energy prior 10 inielled (Teo wv), 
and is therefore an energy of the gods, who are n 

natures. 
Page 124. Alceus] Was a 3 poet, who flouriſhed about 
the 44th Olympiad, and was contemporary, according to Hero- 
dotus, with Periander. His poetry was celebrated for its great 
reſemblanee to that of Homer; but at preſent nothing but frag- 
ments of it remain, 
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Page 13 1. The verſes of Homer.] The iſland of olus is de- 
fcribed in the beginning of the tenth book of the Odyfley, 
Page 133. The Siby! Herophile,] Hermias the philoſopher, 
in his MS. Commentary on the Phzdrus of Plato, has the follow- 
iug remarkable paſſage reſpecting this Sibyl. The reader may 
find the original of it in my tranſlation of the Phædrùs, page 52. 
« The particulars which are reported about this Sibyl are fo won- 
derful, that they have the appearance of fables, But indeed there 
were many Sibyls, all of whom adopted the ſame life, and all of, 
them, perhaps through a certain rational cauſe, were called Sibyls: 
juſt as Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who often reſided in Egypt, is ſaid 
to have made mention of himſelf, and to have been called the third 
time Hermes. Three Orpheuſes alſo are ſaid to have exiſted 
among the Thracians. Perhaps therefore theſe Sibyls choſe 
- theſe appellations from a certain communication and recollection; 
fince this very Erythræan Sibyl, of whom Plato now ſpeaks, was 
from the firſt called Herophile. But they report that ſhe called 
every one by his proper name as ſoon as ſhe was born, that ſhe 
likewiſe ſpoke 1n verſe, and that in a ſhort time ſhe arrived at the 
perfection of the human ſpecies,” 

Page 143. And in a lawleſs manner Ae Aſia.] It ſeems 
that the Gallic nation has been remarkable, n very early pe- 
riods, for acting in defiance of law. 

Page 149. Homer.] Odyſſ. 20, ver. 302. 

Page 159. Nor performing any of the ſacred ceremonies of his 


own country.] Here too we ſee that the Gauls were at an early | 


period remarkable for their impiety; and the ſame gigantic ſpirit 
rules in the breaſts of their deſcendants of the preſent day. In- 
deed the French ſeem at prefent to have greatly ſurpaſſed their 
anceſtors in impiety; for it is no where aſſerted that the ancient 
Gauls were profeſſedly a nation of atheiſts, though they acted in 
an irreligious manner. However, theſe eſſeminate, volatile, ſu- 
pexſicial and lawleſs 1 who after throwing off the barbaric 
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yoke of the polluted piety of the Catholics, have abandoned all re· 


ligion, would do well to confider the following paſſage from the 


Commentaries of Simplicius on Epictetus, p. 200, and return 
gat leaſt to the belief of a ſupreme cauſe, ere they become a 
dreadful example to ſurrounding nations of that ſevere though 
neceſſary puniſhment with which atheiſm is inevitably attended. 
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ien. i. e. „All men, both Barbarians and Greeks, as well in 
the infinite ſeries of paſt ages as now, though according to dif- 
ferent conceptions, have believed that there is a god, the Acro- 


thoitz excepted—who, as Theophraſtus informs us, in conſe- 


quence of becoming atheiſts were entirely abſorbed by the earth; 
and perhaps one or two other nations, which may be recorded 
in hiſtory during the infinity of paſt time.“ 


Page 170. Kno thyſelf] The ſoul that truly knows her- 


ſelf, knows that ſhe poſſeſſes a knowledge which is ſituated be- 


tween the univerſal perception of intellect, and the partial per · 
ception of ſenſe, She muſt therefore be well acquainted with 


all the natures both prior and poſterior to her own eſſence. And 


hence in ſelf-knowledge all knowledge is comprehended. If this 


be the caſc, the number of mankind that poſleſs this ſelf-know- 
ledge muſt. be exceeding ſmall, For there are five habits of the 
foul with reſpect to all knowledge; viz, #avo-fold ignorance, ſim- 
ple ignorance, deſire, fearch, and invention: and the multitude are 
under the dominion of the two firit of theſe habits, as they are 
either even ignorant of their ignorance, or at molt are ſenſible of 1 it 
without any de/ire to become wile, 


Page 121. Homer, in the abuſive fpecch of Melantho to 2 * 


This ſpecch is in Odyſſ. 18, ver. 327, &c, 
Page 173. Homer indeed.) The verſes reſpecting the pilot 
_  Phrontis 


> 
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Phrontis are in n 3. ver. 277, and are thus tranſlated by 
Mr. Pope : | 


Mean time from flaming Troy we cut the way, 

With Menelaus thro' the curling ſea : 

But when to Sunium's ſacred point we came, 

Crown'd with the temple of th' Athenian dame; 

Atrides* pilot, Phrontis, there expir'd 

(Phrontis, of all the ſons of men admir'd, | 

To ſteer the hounding bark with ſteady toil, 

When the ſtorm thickens, and the billows boil) ; 
| While yet he exercis'd the ſteerſman's art, 

Apollo toueh'd him with his gentle dart; 

Ev'n with the rudder in his hand he fell. 


| Page 177. Homer.] In the 17th book of the Iliad, ver. 309, 
Homer ſays of Ajax that he broke the N of the coat of mail 


of Phoreys : 
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Page 178, Homer.] Iliad 3. ver, 204. 
Page 184. This Bacchus, too, in my opinion, We] The Bac- 
| chus, who firſt led an army to the Indies, muſt have been a hero 
who deſcended from the god Bacchus; and who knowing this, 
called himſelf by the name of his leading divinity, 
Page 18 5. Homer.] The verſes reſpecting Theſeus and Pi- 
rithous are in Odyſſ. 11. and Iliad. 1. ver. 260. 
Page 186. The daughters of Pandarus.) The verſes alluded to 
by Pauſanias reſpecting the daughters of Pandarus are in Odyſſey 
20. ver. 66; and are thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope: 


So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphans fair, 

Were doom'd to wander throꝰ the deyious air; 

Thyſelf, untimely, and thy conſort, dy'd, 

But four celeſtials both your cares ſupply'd. 

Venus in tender delicacy rears | 

With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 

Imperial Juno to their youth aſſign'd ; 

A form majeitic, and ſagacious mind: | 
Aa 4 | With 
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With ſhapely growth Diana grac'd their bloom 
And Pallas taught the texture of the loom. 
But whilſt to learn their lots in nuptial love, 
Bright Cytherea ſought the bow'r of Jove 
(The god ſupreme, to whoſe eternal eye 
The regiſters of tate expanded lie); 

_ Wing'd harpies ſnatch'd th. unguarded charge away, 
And to the furies bore a gratef ul prey. 


Page 187. As Homer „nir it.] The verſes alluded to by 
Pauſanias reſpecting the grove of Proſerpine are in Odyſſ. 10. 
ver. 510, and may be thus tranſlated : 


The groves of Proſerpine, where papacy tall 
And barren willows tremble o'er the deep. 

Page 188. Hit whole figure is that of a humble abjef# man.] 
It is well ſaid by Ariftotle, in his Nicomachian Ethics, that all 
humble men are flatterers, and that all flatterers are humble. 
This baſe habit of the ſoul is confounded by moſt of the preſent. 
day with modeſty; though it is in reality as dilterent from it, as 
the whining cant of ſome contemptible ſectary from the magna- 
nimous ſpeeches of Achilles in the Iliad. 

Page 191. Pouring out the remains of the water into the perfo- 
rated veſſel, Sc.] Plato in the Gorgias obſerves that the moſt 
wretched of thoſe in Hades are the uninitiated, and that the em- 
ployment of ſuch conſiſts in pouring water out of one perforated 
veſſel into another. Pauſanias therefore is right in conjecturing 
that theſe perſons in the picture deſpiſed the Eleufinian Myſte- 
ries, For Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 369, obſerves, © that the 
myſteries led back the ſoul from a material and mortal life, and 
conjoined it with the gods; that by intellectual illuminations : 
they removed all the perturbation introduced by the it rational 
life ; and exterminated whatever was dark and indefinite in the 
initiated, through the light proceeding from the gods.” Not in- 
deed that this was the caſe with all the initiated, for none but 
true philoſophers could receive ns images from the myſte» 
ries z 
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ries; but they purified in a certain degree all that were properly 
initiated in them, and on this account they were called medicines 
by Heraclitus, He therefore that deſpiſed the myſteries defpiſed 
the means of becoming internally pure, and in conſequence of this 
both here and hereaſter might be ſaid to live in Hades, and to 
be employed in pouring water out of one perforated veſſel into 
another. For ſuch a one lived in od/curity, through being in a 
ſtate of ſervitude to the body; and was continually buſted in en- 
deavouring to ſatisfy the indigence of defires with the flowing na- 
ture of a corporeal life, which glides away as faſt as it is received 
into the ſoul from one defire to another, and leaves nothing behind 
but the ruinous clefts through which it paſſed. | 
Page 197. The tears of Ijis cauſe the Nile to increaſe.) Ina 
preceding note we have obſerved from Proclus that there is a 
terreſtrial Iſis about the divinity of the earth. I ſhall now fur- 
ther obſerve, from the ſame incomparable man, that tears were 
_ conſidered by aucient theologiſts as ſymbols of the providence of 
the gods about mortal natures; and hence this ſaying of the 
 #gyptians ſignifies, that the increaſe of the Nile is owing to the 
providential energies of Iſis, conſidered as co-operating with Veſta 
in the government of the earth. 
Page 197. Homer therefore appears to ſpeak >a & 1.1 The 
words of Homer alluded to by Pauſanias are theſe: 


X,2AtzrA de Yeo Ocæar ccd. ever . 
Iliad 20. ver. 131. 


Which [ thus e : 


| Oerpow'ring are the gods when clearly ſeen, . 


And in rendering the word , verpowering I am ſupported 
by the authority of Jamblichus, De Myſteriis, p. 50. x} wy THe 
oye AzmlormrT Tov Pwrog 0 ey Yeo TOTQUTHY en g fun dv D 
mY vet Q@UTNY Tous c op dans, X N 9 &uT0 ragte. „ Twy 
x dv oig caro JoAzgag 9 T&X£4%5 v ęeerures £5 LEH d x N- 
pam ayaoTupivrce Kat yg Uh 6 Ng o Stgl Toy . N vvgoß e 
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unn, eAYoJecurouory, we 10217 Paiyovraly xc Tov ovpPuTou mvivpucrog; - 
Birr. i. e. The gods, when they appear, diffuſe a light of ſo 
+ ſubtle a nature, that the corporeal eyes are not able to bear it; 
but are affected in the ſame manner as fiſhes when they are drawn 
out of turbid and thick water into attenuated and diaphanous air. 
For men who behold a divine fire, as ſoon as they perceive it are 
ſcarcely able to breathe, and their connate ſpirit becomes incloſed 
in the fire.“ This paſſage may be conſidered as a comment on 
the above words of Homer; and at the ſame time ſhews that 
Panfanias is miſtaken in his interpretation of them. 

Page 200. Homer.] Thad 2. ver, 5 29. : 

Page 200. Herodotus.] In Herodotus, p. 299, this city is 
called Ampbicæa. 
Tage 213. * Iliad 2. ver. 5 77. 


INDEX. 


A BA, the city, iii. 204. 

Abantis, the region, TR 57e 

Abaris, i. 288. 

Abartus, ii. 174. 

Abas, the city, iii. 108. 

—— the ſon of Lynceus, iii 204. 

Abaſa, the ifland, 1 ji. 163. 

Abia, a city in Meflene, i. 423. 

Abia, the nurſe of Hyllus, 1. 424. 

Abros, the city, ii. 1999. 

Acacus, the ſon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

Acamas the ſon of Theſeus, a picture 
of, iii. 176. 

Acarnan, the fon of Alcmzon, ii. 307. 

Acarnanes, the particulars of an engage- 
ment between them and we Meſ- 
ſenians, i. 409. 

Acaſtus, ii. 51. 146. 


Aceſtium, wife of Themiſtocles, i bo 108. 


Aceſtor, the ſtatuary, ii. 133. 
Achzus, the ſon ef Xuthus, ii. 164. 
Achaia, formerly called ZEgialus, 
ii. 164. 
Achaians, particulars of their warlike 
affairs, il. rs I, 
Achaians and Lacedzmonians, tranſ- 
actions of the, ii. 189, 190, 191. 
Achaians injured through prodition, ii, 
192. 
— vanquiſh the Lacedzmonians, 
ii. 201. 
— impriſon the Lacedzmonians 
in Corinth, ii. 204. 
„che army of che, routed by 
Mummius, ii. 208. 
Achaic war, — ee, U. 2171. 


LY 


Achaicon, the name of the aſſembly of 
the Achaians, ii. 183. 


Achelous, the river, ii. 347. | 
| Acheron, the banks of, produce. the 


white poplar, ii. 40. 

a picture of, iii. 180. 
Acheruſian — i. 46. 
Achilleus, the port, i. 332. 
Achiyus of ZEgium, i. 318. 
Acichorius, the Gallic general, iii. 1 565 
Acidas, the river, ii. 13. 

Acra, the promontory, i. 237. 
Acræa, i. 180. 

Acræon, 1. 131. 
Acrephnium, the city, iii. $7, 
Acratus, a Bacchic dzmon, i. 6. 
Acria, i. 319. 

Acrias, ii. 149. 

Acriphius, ii. 316. 


Acriſius made a brazen bed-chamber . 


for his daughter, iii. 115. 
Acritas, a place in Meſſenia ſo called, 
i. 438. 


| Acrocorinthus, the ſummit of a Co- 


rinthian mountain, i. 147. 


Acrxrotatus, the ſon of Cleomenes, i. 


265. 

Acrothoitz, the, à nation of Atheiſts, 
who were entirely abſorbed by the 
earth, iii. 


| A the Olympic pugiliſt, ll. 


104. 
Actæon, the ſtone of, iii. 4. 
, the ſpectre of, iii. 89. 


, a picture of, iii. 187. 


che fable of, explained, i. 342. 
Actx\ 
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Actus, the firft Attie king, i. 7. 

Actium, the promontory, 11. 217, 

Actor, the ſon of Phorbas, ji. 4. 

Adimantus, i; 386. 

Admetus, ii. 51. 

* picture of, ili. 179. 

Adraſtus, i. 152, 

. „the ſtatue of, i, 101. 

, the houſe of, i. 200, 

» a brazen ſtatue of, ii. 182. 

, gave the horſe Arion to ler- 
cules, ii. 312. 

Adrian the emperor, a ſtatue of, i. 8. 

— a moſt religious cultivator of 
divinity, 1. 14. 

dedicated the ſtatue of Olym- 
pian ſupiter in Attica, i. 49. 

— - ſtatues ob, i. 49. 

— a ſtatue of, ii 35. 

— — greatly enlarged the road Sci- 
ron, i. 131. 

——— raiſed baths for the Corinthi- 
ans, i. 142. 

— dedicated a peacock of gold and 
ſplendid tones, i. 182. 

»—-— dedicated a temple to Apollo, 
in Abæ, iii. 206. 


. of Mantinea, ii. 275. 

— brought water from ade 
into the city of the Corinthians, 
ii. 30m. 

Adrian, a gymnaſium ſo called, i. 50. 

Adytum, a receſs ſo called, i. 138. 

FEaccum, an incloſure in ZEgina, i. 
220. 

ZEacide, all of that name and family 
died like Pyrrhus, i. 38. 

FEacus, i. 116. 218. 

Achidna, the ſymbolical meaning of, 
unfolded, iii. 290. 

Ege, formerlyan Achaian city, ii, 291. 

FMgeus, i. 61. 

 Z#xgevs and Thefeus, ſtory of, i. 79. 

AÆgiæ, a Lacedzmonian town, 1. 318. 

A gialea, the city, i. 149. 

/Exgialevs, the ſon of Adraſtus, i iii. 13, 

=; an ac- 
count of the poſterity of, that reign» 
ed in Sicyon, i. 149. 

— — the ſtatue of, i. 197, iii. 129. 

Agila, a place fo called in Spartaz 
i. 385. 

Fzina, the daughter of Aſopus, i. 218. 


li. 68. | 


raiſed a temple near the walls | 
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gina, the daughter ef Aſopus, what 
we are to underſtand by the rela- 
tion concerning, in which it iz 
ſaid that ſhe was raviſhed by ju- 
piter, iii. 289. 

ZEgina, the moſt difficult of acceſs by 
ſea of all the Grecian iſlands, 2 
220. 

AÆginetæ, the kingdom of, ſubyerted by 
the Athenians, 1. 220. 

migrated to Thyrza in Argolis, 


ib, 

reverence Hecate above all the 
divinities, 1. 202. 

| Mginetes, the ſon of Pompus, ii. 263. 

Es ira, an Achaian city, n. 181. 245, 

As iſtbæna, the town, i. 130. 

Agium, ii. 234. 

gyptus, the ſon of Nileus, ii. 190. 

ZEgvs, à City bordering on the Lacedz- 
monians, I. 254. 

Eneas, brazen ſtatue of, i. 194, 

Eriefr.emus, ii. 68. 

Anetus, the ſtatue of, i. 30). 

ZEolius, ii. 149. 

Æpytus, the ſon of Elatus, ii. 259- 

ZEpytus, the ſonof Hippothous, ii. 262, 

AEichylus, i. 5 

wrote a poem on the battle 

of Marathon, i. 40. 

ſtatue and picture of, i. 57. 

1. 266. iii. 60. 

z why ſaid to be the firſt that 

| repreſented the Furies with ſnakes 
in their hair, iii. 42. 248. 

ZEſchynes, a victor in the Olympie 
quinquertium, ii. 126. 

Aſculapius, called by the enn, 

- Archagetas, 111. 198. 

———— famous ſtatue of, i. 201. 

—— 2 bad of, i. 214. 

— was born in Epidauria, 


82. 201. 


— — — 
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1. 
Aeſimides, the Athenian Archon, i. 
382. 
_ Aeſymnetes, the god, 11. 222. | 
FEſy pus, a victor in the Olympic games, 
with the vaulting horſe, ii. 88. 
Ethidas, a ſtatue of, i, 429. : 
Aethlius, the ſon of Jupiter and Proto- 
genia the daughter of Deucalion, 
ii. 2. N 
Zthra the mother of TN a pic- 
ture of, it. 174. 


Achra, i, 233. 


A hula, 
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FX :thuſa, the daughter of Neptune, iii. 


445 5 : | 
| ZEtius, the ſon of Anthas, i. 225. 229. 
#xolus, the ſon of Endymion, ii. 2. 3. 
#itolus, the ſon of Oxylus, ii. 9. 


Atuæus, the ſon of — iii. 


ili. 5 

. the architect, iii. 24. 

Agamedes, the ſon of Stymphalus, 
ti. 260. 

Agamemnon, i. 152. 

reverenced by the Cla- 

| zomenii, ii. 180. 

a picture of, iii. 186. 

Agametor, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 111. 

Aganippe, the feuntain, iii. 64. 


Agapenor, the ſon of Ancæus, led the 
Arcadians to the Trojan war, it. 


261. 
Agaptos, an Elean porch, ii. 44. 
Azaticles, the ſon of Archidamus, and 
king ot Sparta, i. 269. 
Agaſthenes, ii. 200. 
Agaſthenes, the ſon of Augeas, ii. 7. 
Agathinus, a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 122. 


Agathocles, the Athenian Archon, ili. 5 


106. 

Agave, the ſymbolical 0 of, 

iii. 279. 

Agdiſtis, the dæmon, ii. 215. 

Ageladas, the ſtatuary, i. 432. il. 108. 

126. iii. 129. 

— » the ſtatuary, ii. 113. 

Agelaus, the harper, iii. 120. 

Ageles Chius, a victorious pugiliſt in 
the Olympic games, ii, 127. 

Agemachus, ii. 121. 

Age nor, a boy ſkilled in wreſtling, ii. 
100. 

Agenor, the ſon of Triopas, i. 178. 

—— a picture of, iii. 179. 

Agenor, the father of Preugenes, ii. 
217. 
Ageſilaus, the ſon of Archidamus, i. 

„ 

Ageſilaus, the ſon of Doryſſus, i 1. 263. 

ſails to Aulis in order to at- 

_ tack Artaxerxes the fon of Dari- 
us, i. 274. 

g=—— engages with, and conquers, 
Tilaphernes, i. 275. 

wm—— is obliged to withdraw his 


| Alcander, i. 35. 
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army from Aſia, i. 277. | 

, his warlike tranſaRtions, i i. 

277. 278. 

Ageſi polis and Cleombrotus, the ſons 
of Pauſanias, placed under the guar- 
dianſhip of Ariſtode mus, i. 264. 

Agefipolis, the ſon of Pauſanias, wars 
on the Argives, i. 264. 

- a tratagem of, ii. 269. 


Agetor, the Arcadian, ii. 6r, 


Agias, a brazen image of, i. 282. _ 
Agidz, the poſterity of Euryſthenes fo 
called, 1. 252. 


Agiadas, a victorious pugiliſt in the 


Olympic games, ii. 114. 
Agis, lines of, i. 151. 
Agis, the fon of Archidamus, and king 
of Sparta, i. 270. 
invades and depopulates the coun» 
try of the Eleans, i. 271. 
—— —, warlike tranſaQions of, i. 272. 
—— took the city Pellene, ii. 184. 
prevented by the north wind trom 
taking Megalopolis, ii. 319. 
Agnagora, the fiſter of Ariſtomenes, i. 
406. 
Agnamptos, the porch, in Altis, 3 li. 143. 
Agno,, the nymph, ii. 345- 368. 
Agoracritos, the ſtatuary, iii. 78. 
Agorius, the ſon of Damoſius, ii. 9 
Agræ, a place in Attica, i. 52. 


Agræus, 1. 216. 
Agrolas, 1. 81. 


Agyia, ii. 43. 

Ajax, the race of, obſcure, i. 219. | 

Ajax, Salaminian, a picture of, ini. 
188. 

Ajax, the fon of Oileus, a Pre of, 
111, 176. 

Alaia, games ſo called, ii, 366. 

Alalcomenæ, the village, ili. 77. 

Alalcomenias, the fountain, ii. 283. 

Alalcomenes, the nurſe of Minerva, 
lil. 77. 

Alagonia, a Spartan town, 2.237%» 

Alcænetus, a victor in the Olympic 
games, 11. 105. 

Alce the, a wild beaſt, particulars of, 
111. 46. 


Alcamenes, the ſtatuary, i. 4+ 21. 


222. ii. 28. 272. iii. 26. | 
8 the ſon of redet i. 254- 
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Alcathous, the tower, i. 122. 
Alcathous, the ſon of Parthaon, ii. 149, 
Alczus, the poet, ii. 223. ili. 124. 
Alceſtis, ii. 52. | 
Alcibiades, i. 88. i. 189. 

Alcida, iii. 37. 

Aleman, the poet, i. 120. 334. 
Alemæon, the ſon of Sillus, i. 186. 

Alemæon, the ſon of Amphiaraus, the 

ſtatue of, 1. 191. 


5 


ticulars of, ii. 307. 
Alcidamidas, i. 404. 
Alcidocus, the ſon of Scopius, ii. 8. 
Alcimed6n, the plain, ii. 21. 
Alcimedon, the hero, ii. 282. 
Alcinoe, the Nymph, ii. 365. 
Alcmene, the bed-chamber of, iii. 24. 
Alea, the city, ii. 303. 
Ales, the river, ii. 180. 
Aleſia, a place in Sparta ſo called, i. 


| 314- | 
Aletes, the ſon of Hippotas, i. 145. 
Aleus, the ſon of Aphidas, ii. 259. 
Aleuadæ, the, ii. 192. 
Alexander, the ſon of Philip, ii. 63. ii, 


320. | | 

— — —, a dream 
of, ii. 177. | 

— — a ſtatue of, 
ii. 74. ii. 114. | 

— a t the fortune 


of, not advanced by prodition, ii. 
192. 


— — z conquered 
in that Olympic courſe, called the 
Hemerodremos, ii. 130. 5 

— the firſt European prince 
that poſſeſſed ele phants, i. 33. 
Alexander, the ſon of Alexander the 
Great, iii. 17. 
Alexander, the ſtatuary, i. 167. 
Alexandrea, the Trojan city, iii. 134. 
Alexanor Pleuronius, i. 199. 
Alexanor, the ſon of Machaon, i. 167. 
Alexibius, a victor in the Olympic 
Auinquertium, ii. 133. 
Alexinicus, a victorious wreſtler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 134. 
Alipherus, the ſoa of Lycaon, ii. 3 14. 
Aliphirus, ii. 257. 
Alitherſes, the ſon of Ancæus, ii. 174. 
a ſtatue of, iii, 129. 
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_ — par- | 


Alotia, games ſo called, li. 466; 
Alpheus, the river, ii. 17. : 
» particulars of, its 
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381. 


—, a repreſentation 
of, ii. 28. 1 


. Alpheſiboea, ii. 307. 


Alphius, a picture of, iii. 173. 

Alpius, 1. 305. 

Altar of all the gods in common, ii. 42. 

— Alcamenes and lolaus, i. 51. 
- Alpheus and Diana, 40. 

Ammon, lil. 35. 

Amphiaraus diſtributed inte 

five parts, i. 101. 

Androgeus, the ſon of Minos, 


—ͤ— 


1. 
—— Anteros, ii. 154. 
Apollo, ii. 44. iii. 201. 
Apollo Acritas, i. 286. 

- Apollo and Mercury, ii. 4t. 
Apollo Dionyſodotus, i. 93. © 
Apollo, fore- ſeeing, i. 94. 
—— Apollo, Pythian, ii. 43» 
—— Apollo Thermios, ib. 
—— Bacchus; ib. 


Bacchus and the Graces, its 


42. | 
florid, 1. 93. 
Laotas, i. 227. 
2 — called Themidus; 
40, : 


——— Boreas, ii. 339. 
Ceres, ii. 34t. 
—— Ancfidora, i. 93. 
and Proſerpine, ii. 154. 
Chalcioecus, i. 304. 5 
children of Theſeus and Pha- 
lerus, i. 3. 
Concord, ii. 42. 
—— crude tiles in Altis, ii. 143. 
the Curetes, ii. 42. 
Deſpoina, ii. 43. ii. 341. 
— Diana, ii. 40. 4. 44. 
- rural Diana, id. 
= Diana Coccoea, 16. 
—— Diana Forenſis, ii. 43. 
— Protothronia, iii. 2715. 

— ſplendour-bearing, i- 


93- 
— Dictyes and Clymenes, i. 183. 


— the Dioſcuri, i. 44. 
—— . inde the appel 
lation 


CFF 


lation of the Ambülli, i i, 289. 
— Earth; i. 93. ii. 369. 
—— Epimedes, Idas, Pzoneus, and 

us,! ii. 41. | | 
Erigane, ii. 40. 
—— Good Fortune, ii. 44. 

— Gods, the unknown, ii. 41. 
Goddeſſes, the ſevere, i. 93. 
Hercules, i. 91. 

— and Hebe, i. 51. 
— —— Paraſtates, ii. 41. 
—— the 3 Hercules, ii. 154. 
— — Heroes, 1. 3- 
Hours, the, ii. 43. 
—— Juno, ii. 22. 

— equeſtrian, i Ii. 44. 
— —— Olympia, 1 il. 41. 
— Samian, ii. 38. 

— Jupiter Ambulius, i. 289. 
Catæbatas, ii. 42. 
— Ceraunius, ii. 41, 


— Cteſian, 11. 93. 

F / . . v- 4 
— = Eleutherius iii. 3. 

— Forenſis, 11. 43. 

— — Herceus, ii. 41. 

—— Hercean, i. 386. 


— Laoetas and Neptufie 
L.aoetas, ii. 71. 
—— Lecheatas, i li. 314. 


— Lycean, ii. 346. 381, 


— — the Mild, i. 109. 

— — the Moſt High, ii. 44. 

Olympian, ii. 28. 49. 

— — the Perfect, il. 368. 

— = Phyxius, i. 494. 

= Pluvius, i. 94. 18g, 

| — the Purifier, i. 41. 

— Zemalean, i. 94. 

— terreſtrial, ii. 41. 

Altars dedicated to Jupitet, il, 185 

Altar of Iodamia, iii. 78. 

— Iſmenides, the nymphs, i. 93. 

Laihria and Anaxandra, i. 3 co. 

—— Love, i. 90. ii. 14. 

—— Lucina, ii. 141. 

—— Mar, i:. 330. 334. 

— equettrian, il. 44. 

— Melicerta, i. 135. 

eee 40. 54. 

— Enagonius, ii. 42. 
—— Epimelius, iii. 70. 


—— of the gods called Meilicnioi, 


ui. 216. 
Mine rra, i. 91. ii. 40. 42. 
— Ambulia, i. 289. 


Pg 


—— th Deprecatrix, i. 


82. 78 
— — „Diana, and Latonay 
+3. fs 

—— cqueſtrian, i. 93. 

11. 44- . 

—— - Tithrone, i. 93. 


——— - Moirageta, ii. 43. 


—— Mother of the Gods, ii. 42. 


ii. 391. 


—— the Muſes, i i. $2. 91. ii. 4% 


- Neptune equeſtrian, i. gs. 
ii. 44. 

——  Heliconiat Neptune, i ii. 237. 

—— Neptune Iſthmian, i. 167. 

— Nymphe, ii. 42. 43. 

— — Acmenal, il. 44. 

Opportunity, i ii. 42. 

—— Pan, i. 165. ii. 381. 44. 

—— Prometheus, 91. 


—— Pro'erpine, firſt-born, i. 92. E 
— oe Sung i. 147. 165. Ss | 


I. 273. 


— —the Liberator, i. 22). 
——— the ſubterranean gods, i. 226. 


Themis, il. 42. 
Venus, ii. 43 44. 
Veſta, ii. 40. 

—— = Victory, ii. 41. 
Vulcan, 13. 

— the unknown gods, i. 5. 


— white ſtone in Altis, ii. 143. 


— — — Arcadia, ii. 290. 
— the Winds, i 268. iii. 79. 
— Zephyr, i. 108. 

in Altis, upon which trumpe t- 


ers and criers contend after the an« 


cient manner, it. 66. } 


in which the marriage of Her- 


cules and Hebe is repreſented, i. 182. 
-A picture of an, iii. 177. 


—— an ancient one among the 


Urbegenians, i. 227. 


Hyacinthus, 1. 3 10. 
Alſus, the river, ii. 25 t. 


itbepus the fon of Neptune, called 


Troezen Althepia, i. 214. 


Altis, the ſacred grove of Jupiter ils 


26. 
— in Olympia, ii. 26. 


Alypus the ſtatuary, | ii. 85. iii. 108. 


ili. 127. 
Alyattes, ih, 27. 
Alyſſos; an Atgadian fountain, ii. 297. 
| Amarynceuss 


= containing the dead body of 


» 

p : 
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| Amiarynceus, i 11. 4. 
Amathus, the city, iii. 100. 


Amaroue, i. 121. 232. ii. 169. 
Ambryſſus, the city, iii. 108. 208. 
the hero, iii. 208. 


- Ameilichos, the river, il. 220. 


Amertas, a victor in wreſtling in the 
Olympic games, ii. 106. 

Amilus, the city, it. 285. 

Aminius, the river, ii. 324. 

Amphea, a ſmall Meſtenian city, i.3 52. 

Amphialus, a picture of, ili. 173. 

Arﬀphianax, i. 333. 

—5 a ſtatue of, iii. 129. 

Amphiaraus, i. 173. 

Amphiclea, the city, called by Hero- 
dotus Ophitea, iii. 20. 

Amphiclus, the great grandfather of 
Hector, ii. 176. 


Amphictyon, the fon of Deucalion, 


railed the fir Grecian Sunedrion, 
vil. 121. 


Amphictyons, the muſical games of the 4 


iii. 119. 


the lere of, iii. 12. 
Amphidamas, the ſon of Aleus, ii. 2 60. 
Amphiloclus, i. 10. ii. 51. 
the ſtatue of, i 191. 
— the ſon of Amphiaraus, 
1. 184. 
Amphimacus, ii. 7. 
Amphion, iii. 11. 
the meaning of his drawing 
ſtones together by the harmony of 
his lyre, iii. 327. 
— — the ſtatuary, ii. go. 
Amphiſſa the daughter of Macareus, 
i. 215 | 


** 


the city, iii. 214. 
. 1, 276. 

Amphitus, the river, i. 433. 
Amphoterus, the ſon of Alcmzon, | ul, 
207. 

Ampyx, the ſon of Pelias, ii. 217. 
Amycla, the village, i. 311. 
Ampyelas. i. 250. it, 217. | 
Amycizus, the throneof, its ornaments 

deſcribed, 1. 07-—310. 

Amymone, the river, i. 244» 
Amyntas che Pancratiaſt, ii. 95; 
Amythaon, the ſon of Crethous, re- 

ſtored the Olympic games, ii. 21. 
Anvharſis, i, 63. | 
Anacreon, i. 5. 0. 


Agios, the gods called, various opi- 


t N D E X. 


nions of, iii. 215. 


Anapæſti, verſes ſo called, i. 361. 


Anaphlyſtus the ſonof Troezen, i. 22 5. 
Anauchidas, a victorious pugiliſt in che 
Olympic games, ii. 120. 


Anauchidas, the Elean pugiliſt, ii. 


14 
3 ſon of Earth, i i. 104. 
— a king of the Mileſians, ii. 168. 
Anaxagoras, the ſon of Argeus, i. 184. 
Anaxander, a victor in the Olympie 
chariot-race, ii. £6. 
king of the Spartans, i i. 382. 
the ſon ot Eurycrates, i. 256. 


Anaxandrides, the ſon of Leon, i. 2 57. 


Anaxandrus, the ſon of Eurycrates, and 
king of the Spartans, i. 379 

Anaxias, i. 309. 

Anaxibia, i. 219. 

Anaxidamus, the ſon of Zeuridamus, 
and king of the Spartans, i. 268. 379. 

Anaxilas, i. 404. 

Anaximenes the ſophiſt, a ſtatue of, &c, 
il, 12 

A Mendzus, ii. 76. 

Anaxirhoe, the daughter of Coronus, 
li. 2. 


Anczus, the fon of Neptune, i li. 174. 


- the ſon of Lycurgus, ii. 260. 
Ancaſius, the architect, iii. 24. 
Anchialus, a picture of, 111. 179. 


Anchionis the Lacedæmonian, 1 292, 


Ancient, a Spartan town fo called, i. 


322. 
Andania, a Meſſenian city, i. 339. 
— the ruins of, i. 434. 
Andremon, ii. 8. | 
— the ſon of Codrus, i, 172. 
Andreas, the ſtatuary, ij. 13m. 
Andreis, the City, iii. 83, 
Andreus, a ſtatue of, iii. 137. 
- the ſon of the river Peneus, 

iti, 80, 
Andrifcus, the ſon of Perſeus, ii, 201. 
Androclea, iii. 37. | 
Androcles, i. 351. 377. 388. 
Androclides, i. 276. 8 
Androclus the ſon of Codrus, thetrants ; 

actions cf, 11, 169, | 
Andromache, a picture of, iii. 175. 
Andtopompus, iii. 14. 
Andro thenes, the pancratiaſt, ii. 100, . 
Androtion, the Attic hiſtorian, 1 in. 127 


Angelion, the ſtatuary, i, 231, lit 82. 


* the fog of Neptune, ti. 176. 
Anger, 


INDE X. 


| Hnger of the gods; what it lignifies, 

iii. 310. 

Anigræa, the town, i. 247. | 
' Anigrus, the rive g i 441. ii. 12, 13. 
Anochus, a victor in the Olympic ſta- 
dium, ii. 26. | 

Antagoras, i 5 

Antalcidas the Spartan; ili. 2. 

Aritander, 1. 357. 

Au: enor the ſtatuary; i. 22. 
Anteros the dæmon, remarkable ſtory 

of, iii; 261. 


Anthan, the ſon of Neptune, ili. 49; 
. N a king of the Troezenians, i. 


4 : 
Anthea, the city, is. 
Anthedon, the city, iii. 49 
5 —, the nymph. 7 


Antheus, adtatue of Bacchus fo called, 


ii. 226. | 

Anthracia; an Arcadian nymph, a ſta- 
tue of il. 228. 

Anticlea, the daughter of Dioclts, i. 


424. 
Anticlea, the möther of Ulyifes, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 85. 
Antimachus the poet, a verſe of, ii.3 10. 
, verſes of, ii. 311. 


FE kings facred gifts of, 11. 34. 


Anticyra, a city in Phocis, i ii. 186. 

Anticyreus, iii. 209. 

Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius, i. 235. 

——— öÄan 

on the 2 1: 205. 

Antilochus, H. 227. 
| „ a picture of, iii. 186. 

Anti machus, a verſe of, li. 312. iii. 82. 

Antime es, i. 217. 

Antinoe, the daughter of Cepheus, lis 
259. 

Antiochus, i. 33 1. iii. 157. 

— the Sicilian hiſterian, ill. 


131. 


pancratium, li. 5 

Antiope, the daug ter of Nycteus, i. 
150. 

| 2 a ſtatue of, i. 163. 

the Amazon, monument of, 


i. 
ſlain by Molpadia, 75. 
Antipater, i. 72. ii. 192. 
— the on of Caſſander, i iii. 17. 
—— victor in boxing in the 
8 Olympie $265, ii. 38, 


a victor in the Olympic f 
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Antiphanes the — u. 50. iii. 
126. 28. 

Antiphemus, i ii. 363. 

Antiphilus the architect, ii. 139. 

Antipoenus, iii. 37. 

Antitheus, the Athenian archon, its 
211. 

Antoninus the emperor, ' 38, 3. 

— inſtance of the 

 liberality "of, ii. 358. 

, a ſenator, the works of, ts - 


214. 


Anyte, 4 woman bene for com- 


poſing verſes, iii. 217. 
Any tus, one of the Titans, ii. 342. 
Aones, the, iii. 10. 
Aoris, the ſon of Aras, i. 170. 
Apelles, ii. 86. in. 83. 
n the ſon of Perieris, i. 250. 


Aphets; a road in Sparta, why ſo calle 
ed, 1. 284. 

Aphetæus, the ſtatue of, i. 289. 

Aphidas, the ſon of Arcas, ii. 258. 

Aphrodifias. the city, i. 323. ii. 283. 

Aphtodifium, ii. 3 59. 

2 a town in Pallene, i. 305. 

Apobathmi, or the landing-place, i. 
247. 

Apoecus colonized the Tones, ii. 172. 

Apollo Agyieus, a ſtatue of, 1. 189. 
ji 321. 

a brazen ſtatue of, ii. 325. 

—— why called Alexicaeus, my 
224. 


Ar yelean, i. 357. 

—— Boedromian, a ſtatue of, ills 
37. 

—— Carneus, i. 288. 

Carynus, the pyramid, i. 129. 

Clarius, a brazen ſtatue oh; i 
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Corynthus, i. 436. 

. Dionyfidotus, i ill. 254. 

— — Diradiotes, the ſtatue of, * 
203. 


- Epicurius, ii. 346. 

— Iſmenios, 1 lil. 22. 

=———— Maleatas, i. 286. 

———— Patrous, picture of, i. 9. 
——— Alexicacus, picture of, ib, 
—— Pol10s, iii. 26. | 
Pythian, a ſtatue of, i. 280. 


——— Amyclæus, o ſtatue of, id. 


Bb Apelle, 
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; Apollo, why called Tutelaris, iii. 280. 


w——— What is meant by his once hav- 

ing laid his harp on a tone, iii. 279. 
why repreſented treading on 
the head of an ox, iii. 332. 


Apollonius the grammarian, his re- 


markable account of large dead bo- 
dies, iii. 270. 


* an Alexandrian pugiliſt, it, 


the Olympic pugiliſt. ii. 65. 
Rhodius, lines of, i. 170. 

: Apollophanes the Arcadian, i. 271. 
Appius Claudius, the Roman, i il. 189, 
Apuleius, extract from the Metamor- 

phoſes of, iii. 287. 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, one 
of the ſtories in the, taken with ſome 


alteration out of Pauſanias, ii. 309. 


Arzthyrea, the daughter of Aras, i. 
170. 
Arainus, a place fo called in Sparta, i. 


330. 
Arantinus, 4 hill ſo called. i. 169. 
Aras, the hut native of Phljaſia, i. 159. 
Aratus the Sicyonian, memorable 
tranſactiens of, i. 157, 158. 
———— the general of che n, 
ii. 276. 
the ſon of Clinias, image of, 
i. 154. 


of, ii. 118. 

the ſon of Æſculapius, i. 163. 

Solenfis, i. 5. 

Araxus, the promontory, ii. 163. 

Arcadia, the topography of, ii. 2:2. 

Arcadians, the, juſtly n for de- 
ſerting the Greeks, ii. 206. 

particulars of the king- 
dom of the, to the deſtruction of the 

empire, ii, 261—264. 

— , tranſactions of, in dif- 
ferent wars, ii. 264, 265. 

— — migrated into Megalo- 
polis on account of its ſtrength, ii. 


1 the ſon of Calliſto, ii. 258. 

- Samolas, the ſtatuary, iii. 126, 

Arcefilaus, a victor in the Olympic 
horſe-race, ii. 87. 

the painter, bt 

Archæa, the city, ii. 177. 

Archander, the ſonof Acheus, ii. 165. 

3 a * fo called, i. 14. 


* 


„a ſtatue : 


| Ardys, the ſon 
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Archelaus, the fon of Ageſilaus, 3. 2 54s 
Archias, the ſon of Ariſtæchmus, r. 
211. 


Archidamus the ſon of Anaxidamus, and 


king of Sparta, 1. 269. 

Archidamus the ſon of Anaxidamus, 
and king of Sparta, very much in. © 
jured the country of the Athenians, 
i. 27 


" ; „the tranſactions of, i. 


278, 279. | 
— , a ſtatue of, ii. 96. 
the ſon of Ageſilaus, a 


3 ſtatue of, ji. 128. 


— the ſon of Theopompus, 
1 268. 


a wreſtler in the Olympic 
games, ii. 85. 

Archidius, ib 379. 

Archilochus the poet, ii. 193. iii. 181. 
191. 

Archimagoras, the daughter of Phillus, 
li. 282. 

Archimedes, the Athenian archon, 1. 
407. 


Archippus, a victorious pugiliſt in u 


Olympic games, ii. 127. 

Archirhoe, i. 328. 

Architeles, ii. 162. 

Archon Eponymus, che meaning of, 
EP 

Ardalus the fon of Vulcan, the archi- 
tet, according to the Troczenians, 
Invented the pipe, i. 227. 

en i. 406. 

Areas, ii. 2. 

Arene, the fountain, 11. 13. 

„the ruins of, ii. 15. 


Areopagus, i. 82. 


Arethuſa, ii. 18. 


Areus, king of the Spartans, a ſtatue 6, 


ii. 129. 

the rather of Agenor, i li. 217. 
the ſan of Acrotatus, i. 265. 
— — 2 ſtatue 


of, ii. 118. 

the poet, i. 90. ; 

Argalus, the ſon of Amyclas, i i 250. 

Argeus, i. 217. 

Argius, i It. 5 i 

Argives, the only Grecians who were 
divided into three kingdoms, i. 184. 

„the, from the earlieſt period 

were advocates for liberty and laws 

of their own making, i. 187. 


Argive 


IN D E KX. 


Argive hiſtorians, not ignorant that 
ſome of their relations are falſe, 
i. 202. 
Argives ſubverted the kingdom of the 
Tirynthians, i. 208. 
Argos, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 266. 
Argyra, 11. 23. 
Aria, a part of Aſia, once fo called, 
1. 143. 
Ariadne, a picture of, iii. 183. 
Aridzus, 11, 268, 
rieus, 1. 146. | 
Arimaſpi, the, i. 69. iii. 254. 
Arimneſtus, a ſtatue of, 111. 9. 
Arimnus, king of the Etruſci, a throne 
of, ii. 34. 


Axion, the harper, a ſtatue of, i. 33. 


iii. 66. 
Arien, the horſe, ii, 317, 
Aris, the river, i. 426. 
Ariſtæus, the ſon of Apollo, iii. 146. 
Ariſtender the Farian, the ſtatuary, 
i. 307. 
Ariſtandrea, an Atcadian porch, ii. 


327. 
Ariſtarchus, the Olympic hiſtorian, ii. 


$9- 
Ariſtas, li. 305. 

Ariſteas, the Proconneſian poet, ii. 20. 
Arifteas, a victor in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, and in wreſtling, ii. 64. 

Ariſtera, the iſland, i. 237. 

. Ariſtides, a victor in the Olympic 
armed race, ji. 130. 

Ariſtion, a victorious pugiliſt in the 

Olympic games, ii. 121, 

| Arifto, the ſon of Agaſicles, i. 269. 

Ariſtocles Cydionates, the ſtatuary, i ii. 


72. 77. 
Ariſtocrates, the ſon of Echmis, ii, 


1 bios of the Arcadians; 


corrupted by the Lacedæmonians, 


i. 336. 


——., ſhameful conduct of, i. 5 
— ſtoned to death by the 


i 387. 


Arxecadians for his treachery, 1. 
„ 
8 N. 2 the mother of Aratus, i. 


Aüldaienus, king of the Mcfſenians, 
i. 251. 

b hindered from ſacrificing 
Kis daughter, i. 305. 


2 


Ariſtodemus dejected by prodigies, i. 
375. 
: , death of, ib. 
Ariſtodemus, the wreſtler, ii. 99. 


king of the Grad 
. tans, ii. 318. 


Ariſtogiton, i, 63. 


Ariſtogiton, the ſtatuary, iii. 129. 
Ariftomache, a picture of, iii. 176. 
Ariſtomachus, ii; 149. 
Ariſtomedes, the ſtatuary, iii. 65. 


Ariſtomedon, the ſtatuary, iii. 105. 


Ariſtomelidas, ii. 366. 

Ariſtomenes, the Rhodian victor in the 
Olympic pancratium, and in vreſt · 
ling, ii. 64. 

Ariſtomenes, the Meſfenian, i i. 353. 

was honoured by the 

Meſſenians as a hero, i. 9939 

— inſtigates the better ſort 

"oF Meſſenians to reyolt, i. 378. 

the tranſactions of, in the 
battle at Dera, i, 380. 

m—— in the battle near the 
tomb of Carpus, is ſurrounded by 
eighty choſen Meſſenians of the 
ſame age with himſelf, i. 382. 

puts the Lacedzmonians 

to flight, 1. 383. 

is recalled from his pur- 

= of the Spartans, by Theoclus, 


loſes his ſhield, ib, 

— ctr in triumph te 
Andania, 15. 

— — c aſcends into the adytum 
of Trophonius, and finds his ſhield, 
i. 384. 

— marches to Pharis, which 

* ſacks, ib. 

overthrows the 3 

monians, and purſues their king 

Anaxander, ib. 

is wounded in his thigh, is. 

is deterred from marching 

into Sparta, by ſeeing the ſpectres 

of Helen and the Dioſcuri, i i. 385. 

attacks in open day the 

Caryan virgins, ib, 

is taken * by the 


— 2 


woman of Egila, 1 

i reſcued by Archidamea, 
i. 386. 

—ßriXVLüQ— retreats to the mountain 
Ira, 1 


ba \-  Ariflomoncs 
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is ſeruek to the ground, 


and taken priſoner by the Lacedæ- 


monians, i. 399. 

. iis thrown | into the Ceadas, 
a deep chaſm, but is miraculouſly 
ſaved, 76. 

m—_— ftw attacks and 
ſlays many of the forces of the 
Corinthians, i i. 391. 


matas, #6, 


is taken priſoner by ſeven 
Cretan archers, . but is releaſed by 
a virgin, in conſequence of a 
dream, i. 392. 


thing belonging to arcane myſte- 

ries, i. 394- 

forces a paſſage through 

the Spartans, and eſcapes, i. 400. 

» ſtratagem of, i. 401. 

appoints Gorgus and Man- 

0555 © to be the leaders of the Meſ- 

ſenians at Cyllene, i. 403. 

dies in Rhodes, i. 406. 

Ariſtomenidas, i. 274. 

Ariſton, the ſeventh grandſon of The- 
opompus, i. 380. 

Ariftonautz, a haven of the Pellene- 
ans, i. 169. 

Ariſtonous, the ſtatuary, i 11. 68. 

Ariſtophanes, 11. 12. 

the poet, a citation from 
the Scholiaft on, iii. 315. 

Aziftophon, a victorious pancratiaſt in 
the Olympic games, ii. 122. - 

Ariſtotimus, the ſon of Damaretus, 
reigned in Elea, ii. 11. 


Ariſtotle the Stagirite, a ſtatue of, ii, 


96. | 
2 the daughter of Aſopus, i ii. 68, 


Armour, to put on, called by the an- 

_ cients begirding, iii. 38. 

Army, the firſt that left Greece, led 

dy Oenotrus, the fon of Lycaon, 
ii. 257. 

Aroanius, the river, ii. 29 . 

Aroeus, a ſtatue of Bacchus ſa called, 
ii. 226. , 

gi meet the pancratiaſt, a ſtatue 

. 49. 


Archon, the ſon of W lik. 86. 


offers a ſacrifice- called | 
. Hecatom honia, to Jupiter * 


buries in Ithome ſome - 
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Ariſtomenes plunders the Lacedæmo- 


nians, i. 389. 


Arriphon, (aid to have inſtituted the 
Lernzan myſteries, i. 245. 

Arſe, the river, ii. 309. | 

Arſinoites, an Egyptian tribe ſo called, 
it. 66. 

Artemidorus Trallianus, a victor in 
the Olympic pancratium, ii. 123. 

Artemiſia, a ſtatue of, i. 281. 

Artontes, the ſon of Mardonius, ili. 
4. 

Aſamon, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 131. 

Aſæa, the city, ii. 257. 

Aſcalaphus, the ſon of Mars, iii. 88. 

Aſcarus, the ſtatuary, ii. 71. | 

Aſclepius Trallianus, the etymon of 
wiſdom of, from his MSS. Schol. 
on the Arithmetic of Nicomachus, 
iii. 242. 

Aſea, ii. 2 57. ; 

Afinzi, the, i. 377. 437. 

Aſme, an Argive town, beſieged and 
taken by the Lacedzmoniansy i. 243. 

Aſius, the poet, i. 152. 219. ii. 51. 
174. ili. 51, 

— verſes of, ii. 253. 

Aſinæi, the, i. 359. 

8 a king of he Platæenſas, iir. 


Afopus, the river, i. 148. 

daughters of, ib. 

„the banks of, produce large 
bulruſhes, ii. 40. 


Aſopus, the eity, i. 322. 
Aſpledon, the city, iii. go. 


Aſpledon, the ſon of Neptune, Vit, 


90. 
Aſterion, the river, i. 181. 
the ſtatuary, ii. 89. 
. the ſon of Cometat, i ii. 5 r. 
the ſon of Anax, ii. 168, 
——.— the fon of Minos, flain by 
| 5 Gy ks, 3. $2& © | 
Aſterius, i iſland, i. 104. | 
b the wife of Endymion, ii. 


Afteus, the Athenian Archon, i ii. 241. 
iii. 3. | 

Aſtrya, i. 441. 

Aſtyages, the ſon of Cunt, f ii. 27. 


Aſtylus, a victor in the Olympic re- 
peated courſe, ii. 119. 

Aſtynous, a picture of, iii. 177. 

Aſtypalæa, the davghter of Phanix, ii its 


174. 


Atalanta, 1 l, 228. Ne. 55. 

—— the curricula of, ii. 337. 

Athamas, the ſon of Oenopion, i ii, 176, 
ui. $0, 

Athamantios, the plain, Iii, 52. 

Athenæ, a Bœotian city, iii. 52. 

Athenæum, ii. 359 | 

Athenzus, iii. 225. 


Athenæus, the Epheſian pugiliſt, i- 


94. 
Athene, the town, i. 248. 


Athenian iſlands, an account of, i. 


103, 104. 
Athenians ſurpaſſed other nations in 
tety to the gods, i. 45. 


Athera, i. 240. 


Athletz, the habitations of, in — 
pia, ii. 147. 

:monenſians, palace of, i. 41. 
Atilius the Roman general, ii. 186. 
Atlas, the great height ef, ſucceſsfully 

employed by Proclus as an argu- 


ment for the truth of the Platonic 


theory of the Earth, iii. 264. 


—.—, the magnitude of, according to 


the Ethiopian hiſtorians, 16. 

Atreus, the ſons of, a picture ofy 3 iii. 
177. 

Attaginus, the Theban, ii. 192. 

Attalus, greateſt exploit of, i. 27. 

Attalus and Ptolemy, the tranſaQtions 
of, i. 15—18, 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, iii. 142. 

Attes, the hiſtory of, according to the 
Gauls, ii. 214+ 

Atthis, i. 7. 

Attis and Dindymene, the fable * ex- 
plained, iii. 331. 

Averrunci, the, iii. 


Auge, the daughter of Aleus, ii. 260. 


a picture of, iii. 182. 


"Augeas; hs ſon of Eleus, ii. 3. 


Auguſtus, in the Greek tongue, ſig- 
nifies venerable, i. 282. 


Auguſtus Cæſar, i. 336. 338. 424. 


426. 

— ſtatue of, ii. 35. 

laid waſte Calydon and 
the other parts of /Etolia, ii. 217. 

— cauſed Patræ to be re- 
inhabited, ii. 217. 


S 1 


— ſubverted the eountry 


of the /Etolians, in order to 6 
Nicopolis, iii. 214. 


Aulis, the city, ili. 43. 


IN D E X. | * 


Aulon, i. 444. 
Auteſion, the ſon of Tiſamenus, i in. 
14. | 
Autolycus, the — ill. JG. 
the ſon of Mercury, ii. 


FR the daughter of Danaut, 
ii. 166. 

Autonoe, i. 13 1. 

the Hmdolleal Graibeson 
of, iii, 279. 

Autoſthenes, the Athenian archoa, 
i. 403. 


ye 


Auxeſia, i. 223. 


Auxo, one of the Graces, FP 
to the Athenians, iii. 81. | 
Axeus, the ſon of Clymenus, iii. 86. 
Axion, a picture of, iii. 179. | 
the ſon of Phegeus, ii. 308. 


| Azany the ſon of Arcas, ii, 258. 


i. 


BACH, flatues of, i i. 158. 


1 a ſtatue ſo called, 1. 140. 
Bacchiader, Corinthian kings ſo called, 


| 5 
peas the ſon of Prumnis, 75. 


Bacehus Cephallen, a brazen image of 
the head of, iii. 152. 

Bacchus Daſyllius, i. 127. 

——, why repreſented holding, a 
torch, iii. 220. 

—— why called Melpomenos, ili. 
220. 


. the Saviour, a wooden ſtatue 


of, i. 245 · 

——; the meaning of the fable of, 
in which he is ſaid to have led back 
Vulcan to heaven, iii. 233. 

_— » why called ATI. bows 
276. 

iii. 309. 

—— the, who firſt led an army to 
the —_— not a god, but a hero, 
iii. 23 

Bacis, the wreſtler, ii. 10%. 

dhe prophet, prediction of, i i. 


415. | 
—— was inſpired by 4 

Nymph, iii. 136. 3 

3b3 Bacis, 


374 . 


Bacis, the oracles of, in. 194. 


Bady, a place fo called among the 


E'eans, ii. 6. 

Balanagrz, a people belonging to the 
Cyrenzans, i. 21T. 

Balyra, the river, i. 433. 


Banchidæ, ii. 19. 


Bannier, the Abbe, his impudent man- 
ner of explaining the fable of the 
Minotaur, 111. 236. 

Baſilis, the city, ii. 324. 

Bathicles M agneſius , the ſtatuary, i. 307. 


| Bathos, a place in Arcadia, ii. 32 2. 


Baths, Corinthian, i. 142. 

Bathyllus, the fountain, ii. 329. 

Baton, ii. 51. 

„a ſtatue of, 11. 129. 

Batrachius, a place of judgment among 
the Athenians, i. 22 

Battles of the gods, the meaning of the, 
iii. 282. 

Battus Theræus, i. 292. 

„a ſtatue of, iii. 143. 

Bears, white, ii 293. 

Bed- chamber, a brazen one, A mesg tie 
Argives, i. 202. 


Bees, Halizonian, i. 94. 


Belemina, the city, ii. 336. 
Beliftiche, victor in the Olympic | 


race with two mules, ii. 23. 
Bellerophon, i. 144. 229. 


Beloe, Mr. extract from his tranſlation 
- of Herodotus, iii. 263. 


Belus, the ſon of Libye, i. 405. 


Bias. a king of the Argives, i 184. 


, the ſon of Amythaon, I, 435+ 


— 8 iii. 170. 


Biblis the fountain, ii. 180. 


Bidiææ, the palace of, i. 285. 
Bidizi, the Spartan, i. 281. 


Biſon, the Pæonian bull, the manner 


of hunting of, iii. 136, 
iton. a ſtatue of, i. 188. 
Boagrivs, the river, ii. 67, 

Roars, white, ii. 293. 


Boe, a City of the ee 


i. 319. 
Boe, the city, i. 323. 


Boeo, the poeteſs, verſes of, in. 115. 


Boeotus, the ſon of Itonus, i Hl. i. 


- Boethus, the ſtatuary, ii. 50. 


uh 


Boevs, one of the ſons of Hercules, i. 


called, i. "rs 


323 
* the, heaps of choſen ſtones ſo 


Bolgius, the Gallic general, ili. 154. 

Boline, the city, ii. 233. 

Bolinzus, the river, ib. 

Booneta, a place in n ſo called, 
i. 285. 

Boreas, ii. 55. 

Bouleuterion, the Arcadian, ii 327. 

Branchyllides, a Bœotian chief, in. 39. 

Braſiæ, a city of the Eleutherolacones, 


Go... 319 \ 

Braſs, why dedicated in N to 
Dodonzan Jupiter, iii. 333. = 

——, why called vocal by Homer, a 
4b. 

, according to the Pythagoreans, 
accords with every diviner ſpirit, 
is, 

Brauron, the town, i. 97. 

Brennus, the Gallic general, iii. 184. 

Brenthe, the city, ruins of, ii. 322. 


Brentheates, the river, ii. 17. 


Brigantians, the, in Britannia, ii. 358. 

Brimias, a victorious pugiliſt in che 
Olympic games i:. 130. 

Brifa, the town. i. 3 4. 

Briſeis, a picture of. iii. 173. 


Britomartis. the offspring of Jupiter and 


Carme the daughter of Eubulus, i. 
223. 


„ what a compound of, iii. 
30 

* the ſon of Tantalus, the ſta. 
tuary, i. 321. 

Bryas, the i injurious eonduct of, i. 18g, 

Bryaxis, the ſtatuary, i. 119. 

Bucephala the promontory, i. 237. 

Bucolion, the ſon of Læas, 11. 203. 

Bulis, the City, iii. 211. 

Bulls, Pæonian, iii. 46. 

Bunus, the ſon of Mercury, i. 147. 

Bupalus, the architect and ſtatuary, i. 
425. iii. 82. | 

Buphagium, ii. 315. 

Buphagus, the river, ii. 1 

=, the hero, the fon n of Japetus 

and Thornax, ii. 320, 


Buphonvs, a prieſt ſo called, i. 68, 


Bura, an Achaian city, ii. 81. 
Bura. the daughter of lon, 11. 242. 
Buraicus. the river, ii. 243+ 


| Butas, a viRoriouspugiliſt in the Olyms 


pic games, ii 133 
Bycellus, a victorious pugiliſt in 55 
Olympic games, ii. 121. 


B Zas ii. — | ; 
8 caBIRI. 


IN D E X. 
| Calton Aginetes, che ſtatuary, i i. 231. 


ee 
CABIRI, the, the ſame with the Cu- 


retes, according to their mundane 
' ſubſiſtence, iii. 345. 

Cabirian Ceres and Proſerpine, = 
grove of, iii. 5 5. 

Cachales, the river, it. 195. 

Cadmea, the city, ili. 10. 

Cadmus, b 261. 

the ſy mbolical fignification of, 

iii. 279. 

, the meaning of the marriage 
of, with Harmonia, iii. 342. 

Cznepolis, the town, i. 319. 333. 

Cagaco, the fountain, i. 329. 

Caicus, the river, ii. 260. 

Caius, the Roman emperor, iii. 59. 

Calamæ, the village, i. 426. | 

Calamis, the ſtatuary, i. 163. ii. 76. 
80. iii. 35. 44. 48. 1 

Calaurea, the ifland, i. 233. iii. 114. 

Calchas, ii. 173. 

Callias, the ſon of Lyiſmachides, in. 
14 . 

; callias, the Olympic paneratiaſt ii. 


25. 
Callicles, the ſtatuary, ii. 104. | 
Callicrates cauſed the Achaians, 


through perdition, to become ſubject | 


to the Romans, ii. 193. 
_ , 4 victor in the armed courſe 
in the Olympic games, ii. 133, 
Callignotus, ii. 329. 
Callimachus, the ſtatuary, i. 75, iii, 6. 


of, to Apollo, iii. 327. 
Callipatera, li. 27. 
Calliphza, the Nymph, ii. 152. 
Calliphon, the painter, iii. 178. 
Callippus, the hiſtorian, iii. 63. 
Callichoe, the fountain, ii. 226. 
„ the daughter of Achelous, 


ii. 308. 
Callis, the pancratiaſt, ii. 100. 


Calliſtephanos, the name of à wild 


olive-ttee in Olympia, ii. 43. 
Calliſto, the daughter of Lycaon, i. 70. 
. 237. 


1 


2 1 LA 


ture of. 201 191. 
Ste. the ſtatuary, iii. 35 
Calliteles, the ſtatuary, ii. 82. 
— a victorious wreſtler in the 
Olympic games, il. 131. 


— vapie- 


Canachus, the ſtatuary, i 


„ extract from the hymn. 


"3 


30. ii. 76. 83. 
— 2 vicorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 118. 
Calynthus, the ſtatuary, ili. 1 38. 
Calyphon, the painter, ii. 5 5. 
Cambaules, the Gallic general, iii. 
153. 


Camels, Indian, iii. 46. 


Camiro, the daughter of Pandarus, 2 
picture of, iii. 186, 

164. ji. 121. 
218. iii. 22. 127. 

Canephores, virgins ſo called, i 1.77. 

„ why fo called, iii. 247. 

Cantharus, the ſtatuary, ii. 90. 

Capaneus, the ſon of Hipponous „ni. 20. 


—— ů — — 


Capetus, ii. 149. 


Caphareus, a promontory of . i. 


444. 
Caphya, the city, ii. 285. 


Capriticus, i. 112. 

Caprus, the wreſtler and pancratiaft, 
li. 128, 12 

Car, the ſon of Phoroneus, i. ITS, 

Caranus, king of Macedonia, iii. 98. 

Cardamyle, i. 336. 

Cardan Hieronymus, i. 26. 38. 

Cardias, the plains of, 1. 442. 

Cares, the, ii. 168. 

Caria, the tower, i. 118. 


, 


Carnalis, the city, Iii. 148. 


Carnaſium, a town of the ROO 
ii. 335. 


Carnaſius, the grove, i. 433. 


Carneus, i. 288. 

Carnion, the river, ii. 334. 

Carnius, a grove of Apollo, near Pha- 
re, I. 425. 

Carpeia, a city of Iberia, ii. 137. 

Carpus, a name of one of the ſealons, 
iii. 81. 

Caryæ, i. 280. 


Caſſander, i. 72. 


rebuilt Thebes, threugh his 
hatred of Alexander, iii. 17, 
- deſervedly puniſhed for his 
| guilty conduct, is. 
Caſlandra, ii. 56. 

| , a picture of, iii. 196, 
Caſſotis, the fountain) i Il. 172. 
Caſtalia, the water of, iii. . 


Caſtalius, iii. 117. 


Caſtorides, gates ſo called in Sparta, 


i. 320. 
B b4 Catalogu 
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Catalogue of women, the, a poem ſaid 
to be written by Heſiod, i. 3 30. 

Catreus, ii. 379. 

Caucon, the ſen of bahn, i. 339. 

Cayern under the Athenian tower, and 
its cantents, i. 58. 

, Caunius Protogenes, the painter, i. 9. 

Cayſter, the river, ii. 169. 

Cecrops, i. 7. ii. 254. 

Cecyrina, an Achaian city, li, 181. 

Celadus, the river, ii. 347. 

Celænæ, the town, i. 169. 

Celbidas, according to ſome, the foun- 
der af Tritia, ii. 231- 

Celez, a place among the Phliaſians, 
in. which the myſteries of Ceres are 
celebrated, i. 174. 

Celenderis, the town, i. 232. 

ps, a ſtatue ſo called by Ulyſſes, 
i. 2 

Cenchran; 3 i. 129. 205. 

Cenchreas, i. 138. 

_ Cenchrius, the river, ii. 180. 

© Cephalenia, i i. 110. ö 

Cephallen the harper, iii. 119. 

Cephalus, i. 110. 275. 

Cepheus, the ſon of Aleus, ii. 260. 

Cepbiſidorus, the general of the Athe- 
nian horſe, ii. 274. 

| Ccphilodows the ſtatuary, ii. 327. iii. 

6 


5 

Cephifſodotus che Beotian commander, 

iii. 157. 

Cäeepbiffe, the lake, i ill, 52. 89. 

Cephiſſus, the river, i. 112. iii. 52. 

Ceramicus, i 6. 

Cerberus, what is ſignified by Hercules 
dragging him up from Hades, iii, 
30 

*Cercyon. i, 114. 
the palæſtra of. i. 115. 
Ceres why called Aneſidora. iii. 256. 

— , beautiful account of, from the 
MSS. Scholia of Proclus on the Cra- 
tylus, iti. 256. 

— black a ſtatue of ii. 263. 

— a ſacred cavern of, ii. 353. 

— Ciaaria, an effigy of, ii. 289. 

, why called Chthonia, iii 302. 

— . called Erinnys by the Thel- 
puſii, ii. 3 10. 

— called Luſia by the Arcadians, 
1. 311. 

4 „ why called Protaſia, iii. 

, Why called derbe, ii ili. 


253. 
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— the Gallic general, lil, 


Cereflus, the town, ili. 31. 


154. 

—— the town, ii. 241» 2 

Cerynes, i. 216. 

Cerynites, the river, ii. 241, 

Ceyx, i. 96. 

* "Ye the Sicyonian pugiliſt, ii, 

Chalcitis a place ſo called in Erythre, 
il. 180, 

Chalcodon, ii. 1:9. 


' Chaldzans and Magi, the firſt that af- 


* the ſoul of man was immortal, 


1. 430. 
Chaos why ſaid by Heſiod to be the 


firſt thing that was generated, iii. 


347+ 

Characoma, a place ſo called in Spar- 
ta, i. 318. 

Charadra the city, ili. 108. 199. 

Charadrus the torrent, i. 205 433: 
ii. 232. ii. 199. 

Charilaus, i. 254. 

Charillus, the ſon of PolydeRtes, f i. 
263. 


led an army againſt the Te, | 
geatæ ii. 263. 
Charmidas, the ſon of Euthys, i. 254. 


Charinus, a victor in the Olympic 


games, ii 2 

Chariſia, the city, ii. 257. 

Chariſius, is. 

Charon. the ferryman of Hades, a 
picture of iii. 8 | 


Charon. the ſon of Pytheus, iii. 217. | 


Chartas, the ſtatuary, ii. 95 

Cherroneſus, ii 73. 

Cherſias the poet, verſes of, iii. 90. 

Cheſt in the temple of Juno, deſcription | 

ot the, ii 50. 

Chii, the particulars of, according to 
the poet Ion, 11.176. 

Children, how juſtly puniſhed for the 
crimes of their parents, ili. 296, 

Chilon, ii. 11. 

Achæus, the wreſtler, ü. 98. 


82. 


— 


, the Spartan, iii. 170. 

Chimarrus the river, i. 244. 

Chione i. 111. 

Chionis, Laco. i. 404. 

Chionis a victor in the Olympie 
games, 11. 129. 

Chios, a city of the OW it, 1, 
1 


1 N D 


Ehirifophus, the flatuary, ii. 3$9. 
Chiron the centaur, of what the em- 
blem, iii. 207. 

e compoſed a hymn te Opportunity, 
| 2. 
Chlorts, the ſtatue of. 1. 196. 
—— — a pi ure of, iii. 84. 
Choerilus the ſtatuary, ii 33. 
Choerius the grove i 42 
Chr ſe, the daughter of . mas, ill, 83, 
hryſes, the ſor of Neptune iii. 4. 
nryſis, the prieſt of Juno, i 182. 


Chryſogenea, the daughter of Halmus, 


11.8 „84. 
Chryſorrhoas, the river, i. 229 
Chryſothemis, the ſtatuary, ii. 113. 
—— the ſon of »Carmanory 
iii. 1 
Cicero ili. . 305. 
Cillas, ii. 28. 


Ci mon, the ſon of Miltiades, fund ws | 


bones of Theſeus, i. 257. 
——— — an inven- 
tion of, ii. 270. 
Cinæthon, the poet, ii. 379. 
, the Lacedzmonian, who 
genealogized i in verſe, i. 143. 
_ ii. 57. 
-, an account of, from the MSS. 
- Schol. of Proclus on the Cratylus, iii. 
320. 


Cirrha, a haven of the Delphi, iii. 102, 


123. 212. 

„the nymph, iii. 212, 

Ciſſa, the fountain, ii. 282. 

Ciflza, a wooden ſtatue of Minerva ſa 
called, i. 218. 

Ciſſeus, iii. 98. 

Ciſus, i. 209. 216. 


Cithæron, a king of the Platæenſes, 


iii. 1 6, 


„the mountain, 1. 113. 

eee a lion ſo called, i. 120. 

Cities, the names of the, that fought 
againſt Mardonius and the Medes 
at Platæa, li. 69. 

——-, the names of, which were per- 
ſuaded by the Arcadians to chooſe 
for themſelves new habitations, ii. 
316. 

— that have been irreparably injur- 
ed through , e baſeneſs of their in- 
habitants, inſtances of, iii. 198. 

Cladeus, the ri ver, a repreſentation of, 
ji. 27. 
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Claudius, the Roman emperor, ti. 59» 


Clazomenz, the city, ii. 173. 
Clearchus, the ſtatuary, i il. 95. 
Cieareſtus, a victor in the Olympig 


quinquertium, ii. I32, 


. Cleobis and Biton, ſtatues of, i. 190. 


Cleoboea, a picture of, ili. 181. 
Cleobulus, the Lindiany i til. 190. 
Cleodice, a picture of, iii. 178. 
Cleqetas, the ſtatuary, i. 67. 

, the firſt that framed the bars 
riers for the Qlympic mes iii. 144. 

Cleogenes, a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 85. 

Cleolas, ii. 66. 

Cleolaus, ii. 316. 

Cleombrotus, king of the 11 
nians attacks the Bactizne at Leuc- 
tra, i 264. | 

Cleomedes, the pugiliſt, ii. 110. 

Cleome nes the fan of Leonidas, diſ- 
poſition of, i. 15 

ä , war 12 Silaſia, flight 
and death of, i. 1 59» 160, 

the ſon of Anarandrides, 

makes an incurſion into Arygolisg 

1, 258. 


, paſſes into gina, i. 259. 

— — accuſed by Demaratus, 2. 

- dies inſane, 16. 

— the younger ſon of Cleome 
brotus, i. 265. 

Cleon, the ſtatuary, i ii. 49. 61. 85. 92. 
108, 109. 114. 

„he M -gnefian, iii. t 10. 

Clean an Argolic city, i. 175. 

Cleonnis, i. 362. 

3 the ſon of Cleomenes, i. 

418. 

cr the daughter of Nur i. 
347. 

Cleopompus, iii. 117. 

Cleopus, the ſon of Codrus, i ii. 173. 

Cleoſthenes, a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 113. 

Gleoftratus, the deſtroyer of a dragon 
that infeſted the city Theſpia, itt, 


58. 
Clepſydra, the fountain, In 
Cleſo, i. 125. 
Cleſon, i. 116. 
Climax, a place in A ii. 265, 
Clinomachus, a victor in the Olympic 
quinquertiums 11. 127. 
. i. 161. | 
Cliſthenes, 
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Cliſthenes, a eier in * Pythian 
chariot race, 1ii, 120. | 

Cliſthenia, a porch ſo called, 1. oF 

Clitodemus, the Attic hiſtorian, iii. 142. 

Clitomachus, a famous victor in the 
Olympic games, ii. 127. 

Clitor, the ſon of Azan, ii. 259. 

— , the city, ii. 294. 

Clymene, a picture of, iii. 176. 184. 

Clymenus, the fon of Preſbon, iii. 86. 

„the fon of Cardis eſtabliſhed 
games in Olympia, 11. 29. 

Clytie, the daughter of Pandarus, a 
picture of, iii. 186. 

Cocalus, king of Inycus, ii. 176. 

Coccos, the bramble, called by the 
Gauls Us, iii. 208. 

Cock, the, a bird ſacred to the ſun, ili. 
323. 

Cocks, Tanagræan, called Coſſuphoi, 

or black birds, iii. 49. 

| Cocytus, i, 46. 

Codrus, 1. 115. 

» the ſon of Melanthus, ii. 37. 
Coerius, the thicket, i. 338. | 
Colias, promontory of, 1. 35 
Colenus, i. 437. 

Coloenis, a ſtatue of, i. 33. 

Colonides, the, i. 437. | 

Colon, a Trojan town, iii. I 139. 

Colontas, i. 240. 

Colophonians, the, ſacrifice a canine 
help to Enodãan Hecate, i. 294. 

— warred on the Ma- 
cedonians, ii. 172. 

Coloſſal ſtatue in Thebes of a very 
ſingular nature, i. 123. 

Colotes, the, made a table of ivory and 
gold for the temple of Juno, n 
the Eleans, ii. 58. 

Comætho the prieſteſs, ii. 219. 


Combutis, a commander of the Gauls, 


unparalleled cruelty of, iii. 163. 

8 the ſon of Tiſamenus, ii. 
181. 

Comoſandalus, the flower, i. 240. 

Conchites, the ſtone, i. 131. 
Condyleæ, a place in Arcadia, ii. 304. 

Conon, the fon of Timotheus, i. 68. 

2274. ii. 378. 

= „a dream of, i. 412. 
Conſolatrix, the goddeſs, a ſtatue of, 
i. 127. 

Conſtellation, called the Goat, injuri 
aus * vines, i 172. PP. 


I'NDE xX. 


Coos, the iſland, 1 1. 326, 

Cope, the city, iii. 52+ 

Corcyra, the daughter of Aſopus, i, 
68. 


Corcyraica, a porch fo called by the 
Eleans, ii. 157. 

Coreſus, a prieſt of Bacchus, remark- 
able ſtory of, ii. 225. 


Corinna, the poeteſs, iti. 44. 


- vanquiſhed Pindar at Thebes, 
in the compoſing of verſes, and why 
nne did fo, iii. 48. 


Corinthians, more ancient, an account 


of the, i. 135. 
Corinthian Kings, an account of, i. 145. 
Corinthus, 1. 124. 
Coroebus, the ſon of Mygdon, a picture 
of, iii. 179. 
Cane, the city, i. 435. | 
Coronis, a wooden ſtatue of, i. 167. 
Coronus, the fon of Therſander, iii. 
Ws. 
Corſea, the town, iii. 53. 
Corybas, the ſame with the ns ill 
330. 
Corycia, the Nymph, iii. 117. 
Corycium, the cavern, iii. 117. 192. 


Coryphaſium, the promontory, i. 442. 


Coſmeterium, i, 185. 
Coſtoboci, the, a band of robbers, iii. 


898 a porch ſo called, i. 214. 


| Cranae, the iſland, 1. 320. 


Cranaus, i 7. 

Craneum, a grove of eyprefies fo 
called, 1. 129. 

Cratzmenes, the Samian, i. 406. 

Crathis, the river, ii. 243- 

Cratinus, a victor in wreſtling in the 
Olympic games, 11. 90. 

„the ſtatuary, ii. 110, 

Cratiſthenes, a victor ia the Olympic 
horſe- race, ii. 12 


Craugis, the father of Philopoemen, ; * 


369. 


Crauxidas, a victor with the horſe in 


the Olympic games, ii. 22. 
Creon, the fon of Menoeceus, iii. 13. 
Creſphontes, the ſon of Ariſtomachns, 
i. 185. 344. 424. ii. 8. 262. 
Creſus, ii. 169. 
Crethon, the ſon of Pete, 1. 424. 
Creugas, the Epidamnian pugiliſt, pare 
ticulars of, ii. 350. 


Oman, a picture of, iii, 176. 


Creuſis, 


INDEX 


Ereuſis, a haven” of the Theſpians, iii. 
73+ 


Crianius, a victor in the armed Olym- 


pic courſe, ii. 132, 

Criophylus, i. 341. 

Erifo on Himeræus, victor in the Olym- 
pic ſtadium, ii. 70. 

Criſus, the ſon of Phocus, i. 219. 


Criterion, the, or tribunal of en, 


i. 192. 

Critias, the ſtatuary, i. 22. ii. 90. 
Critobulus, iii. 157. 

Critodamus, the pugiliſt, i ii, 108. 
Critolaus, i. 135. 

—— perſuades th. Achaians to 


take up arms againſt the Romans, 
ii. 204. ; 


206, 

Crius, the river, ii. 251. 

, the prophet, i. 288. 

: — a king of Euboea, iii. 118. 

Crocez, a Lacedzmonian village, i. 
n 

Crocon, i. 111. 

— a victor in the Olympic games 

wich the vaulting horſe, ii. 124. 

Croeſus, i. 3 50. ii. 367. 

Cromi, the city, ii. 257. 

Cromion, a Corinthian town, i. 135. 

Cromitis, the village, ii. 334. 

Crommyonian boar, the meaning of 
the, 111. 247. | 

Cromus, ii. 257. 

Cronius, ii. 149. 

Crotalus, 16. 

Crotani, the, i. 297. 

Crotogiatæ, report of the, concerning 
Helen, i. 373. 

Crotepus, i. 1:8. 198, 

Crows, the iſland of, i in Arc, ii. 312. 

Crytones, the city, iii. 34. N 

Cteatus, the ſon of Actor, TH 145. 

Cteſias, the hiſtorian, iii. 46. 

Creſippus, the fon of Hercules, i. 300. 

Cthonia, an appellation of Ceres, i. 
240. 

Cthonias, the Spartan, iii. 10. 

Cuckoo, the meaning of Jupiter chang- 
ing himſelf into a, iii. 296. 

Cuma, a country belonging to the O- 
pici, a people of Campania, ii. 231. 

Curetes, the, an explanation of, iii. 317. 

Cyana, the daughter of Scyllis, a ſta» 
tup of, Jil. * 


, the flight and death ol, its - 


379 


Cyanippus, the fon of Mxialeus, i. 
384. 86. 

Cyathus; the boy, the wine-bearer of 
Oeneus, i. 173. 

Cyclops, the, a gate made by them, i. 
179. 


made the wall in Tiryn« 


thus, i. 180. 


made a ſtone head of 
Neduſa,' i. 192. 


— built the walls of Tiryns, 


i. 208, 
Cycniz, eagles ſo called, which in 
their white neſs reſemble ſwans, ii. 


293 + 
h Cycnus, the ſon of Neptune, i: 78. tit. 
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, the meaning of the metamor- 
phoſis of, into a ſwan, iii. 2 53. a 
Cydias, the Athenian, ili. 1615 
Cydon, ii. 379- ; 
Cydonia, the city, iii. 107. 

Cydonus, a ſtatue of, ii. 125, 


Cylarabes, the ſon of Sthenelus, i. 185. 


Cylarabus, g 8 i. 199. 
Cyllen, the fon of Elatus, ii. 259. 


_ Cyllenas, the fon of Elatus, ii. 293. 


Cyllene, the harbour of the Eleans, 
11, 162. 
Cylo, a brazen ſtatue of, i. 80. 
Cylon, i. 276. ii. II, 
Cymon, i. 81. 
Cynzthaenſes, ii. 66. | 
., the, ii. 297. 


Cyniſea, t the daughter of ger on 


i. 270 li. 34. 
Cynilcus, the pugiliſt, ii. 97. 


Cy nurenſes, the, were colonized by Cy- 


narus the ſon of Perſeus, i. 252. 
Cyphatites, the, i. 327. 5 
Cyprian verſes, the author of the, i 

342. ili. 176. 


Cypſelai, cheſts fo called by the Co- 


rinthians, il. co, 
Cypſelus, the Corinthian king, i. 
145. ii. 5. 50. ; 
Cypſelus, . ſon of Æpytus, ii. 262. 
Cyrnos, the iſland, iii. 147. f 
Cyrus the elder, deſerved to be called 
the father of mankind, tl, 359. 
Cythera, j. 324. 
Cytherus, the river, ii. 152, 


DA D ALA. 


EE D. | 

DADALA, the greater and leſſer, 
iii. 7. 3 

Daedalus, i. 58. 76. 146. ii. 88. 91. 


— 


Athenian family, called Me tionidæ, 
ii. 175. 
x . two of the works of, iii. 96, 
126. | | 
Dzmons, xale. 9:0, or according to 
| habitude, an account of, ili. 235. 
Dztondas, the ftatuary, ii. 133. 
1 the ſon of Tiſamenus, ii. 
181. 
Daippus, the ſtatuary, 11. 118. 131. 
Damagetus, king of Ialyſus, i. 406. 
—- a victor in the Olympic 


pancratium, ii. 14. 


Da maſcius, extract from the treatiſe of, 


on principles, iii. 340. 


Damaſias, the fon of Penthilus, ii. 181. 


Damiſichthoa, the ſon of Codrus, ii. 
171. 

— a king of the Thebans, 
Hi. 14. 

Damaſiſtratus, iii. 113. 

Damaſus, ii. 172. 

Dameon, ii. 145. 

Damias, the ſtatuary, iii. 126. 

Damis, cheſen general of the Meflenian 
forces, i. 376. 

Damiſcus, a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. $9. £ 

Damithales, ii. 299. 

Damoclidas, iii. 29. 

Damocus, ii. 201. 

Damon, the Corinthian, i. 376. 

; „ the Thurian, i. 416. 

., the ſon of Euctemon, ii. 168. 

Damonicus, ii. be. | 

Damophilus, iii. 30. | 

Damophon, the ſtatuary, i. 427. ii, 
234. 34% . 
amoxenidas, the pugiliſt, ii. 100. 

Danaus, king, i. 178. 187. 284. 

| „a ſtatue of, iii, 12g. 

*** Leucippus, the ſtory of, 
il. 298. | 

choſen by Earth prieſteſs of the 
oracle of Apollo, iii. 114. 

Paſcylus, the village, i. 442. 

Daſea, the city, ii. 257. 


Datis, the Mede, iii. 182. 


deſcended from that royal - 


INDE x 


Daulis, the city, iii. 108. | 

Daulis the nymph, the daughter of Ce. 
phiſſus, iii. 1417. _ | 

Decadarchs, the, iii. 16, 

Degmenus, ii. 


Deidamia, the 38 of Pyrrhus, . 


439. 
De inomoe, a picture of, iii. 176. 
Deioneus, i. 110. 2 
De iphontes, the ſon of Antimachus, i. 
186. 20g. | | 
Delion, a place in the country of the 
Tanagræans, ili. 43. | 
Delphic temple, an account of the of. 
ferings in the, iii. 125, _ 
Delphinium, a tribunal in Attica, i. 


3 
Delphos, the ſon of Apollo and Thyia, 


"Hl. 117. 
. the temple of, by whom plun · 
dered, iii. 118. | 
Delta, i. 194. 
Demaratus, the ſon of Ariſtomenes, i. 


. 


-, the ſon of Ariſto, i. 269. 
X —, the firſt that eee in 
the race with ſnields, in the Olym- 
pic games, ii. 23. 
, a victor in the armed courſe 
in the Olympic games, ii. 112. 
——, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 126. 
„a victor in the armed Py- 
thian courſe, iii. 120. 8 
Demarchus, the pugiliſt, ii. 107. 
Demarmenus, ii. 37. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, ſubjected 
Meſſene to the Macedonians, i. 420. 
Demo, the propheteſs, iii. 13 5. 
Democles, the Athenian archon, iii, 
170. 
Democrates, a victorious wreſtler in 
the Olympic games, ii. 132. 
Democritus, the ftatuary, ii. go. 
Demonaſla, the ſiſter of Amphiloeus, 
1.297. ; 
, the daughter of Amphia- 
raus, iii. 14. 
Demophon, i. 83. 
— =— a picture of, iii. 174. 
Demoſthenes, _ of, &c. i. 21. 
—, i. 88. 
extract from the firſt ora» 
tion of, againſt Ariſtogiton, iii. 275. 
Deritus, ii. 217. 
Perrhion, 
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Perrhlon, i. 116. > 
Deſpoina, a ſacred grove of, It. 343. 
Dexamenus, king of the Olenians, ii. :. 


Dieæus, the Megalopolitan, circumvents | 


the Achaians, it. 198. 


Dizzus, general of the n the 


madneſs of, It. 207. 

Diagon, the river, ii. 147. 

Diagoras, the ſon of Damagetus „i. 406. 

Diagoridæ, the, 16. 

Diallus, a victor in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, ii. 121. 

Diana, why repreſented as a huntreſs, 
iii. 233. N 

— accuſtomed to be preſent at the 
celebration of her myſteries, iii. 327. 

—— why called Ariſte and Calliſte, 
iii. 250. 

Amaryſia, i. 93. 

— Cedreatis, a ſtatue of, it, 284. 

—— Cnagia, the particulars of, i. 
306. 


Derrhiatis, a ſſatue of, i. 316. 
Epheſia, a ſtatpe of, i. 140. 


—— called Eurippq by Ulylles, 1 it, 


287. 
<—— kforia, i. 332. 
—— Laphria, i. 427. 
called Epheſia by all cities, . 
—— Leucophryne, a brazen ſtatue 
| . of, i. 74. 
— * — aſtatue of, i 1. 307. 
ee ſtatue of, i. 161. 
——— — Pherza, the ſtatue of, i. 201. 
the Saviour, a grove of, il. 249. 
———— = Taurica, a ſtatue of, i. 65, 
Diczarchia, a city near the Tyrrhene 
_ fea, i. 442. ii. 267. 
Dicon, a victor in the Olympic games, 

2. 

Duc? the Olympic pugiliſt, i ii. 65. 
Didymæ, the city, iii. 12717. 
Diitrephes, a brazen ſtatue of, i. 63. 


— He. 


Dindymene and Attis, the fable of, ex- 


plained, iii. 331. 
Dine, the town, ii, 266. 
Dinocrates, ii. 376. 
Dinolochus, a victor in the Olympic 

race, ii. 85. 

Dinomenes, the won of Hiero, ii. 117. 


356. 
Dinoſthenes, a, victor in the Olympic 
ſtadium, i ii. 131. 
Diocles, i. 424. 


Niogeges, iii. 157. 


* 


Diogenia; i. 112. 

Diomed, the ſtatue of, i. 197. 

— firſt inſtituted Pythian games 
in honour of Apollo, i. 230. 

„a ſtatue of, iii. 129. 

, what is meant by Minervadif 
perſing the darknels from the 125 ofs 
iii. 

Dionyſiades, the, i. 290. 

Dionyſias, the fountain, i. 444. 

Dionyſieles, the ſtatuary, ii. 132. 

Dionyſius, the ſtatuary, ii. 79. 


Dionyſophanes, iii. 4. 


Diophanes, the ſon of Diæus, ii. 329. 
Diophantus, the Athenian archon, iis 
362. 


Diores, the ſon of Amarynceus, i ii. 7. 


Dios, the city, iii. 68. 
Dioſcuri, the, remarkable ſtory of, J. 
299. 


„ brazen ſtatues of, i. 334. 
0 by the Meſſenians 16 
be born in their city, i. 428, 

„a grove of, ii. 230. 

Dipoenus, the aver, i. 176. 198, 
231. ii. 49. 

Dirce, the ite or Lycus, iii. 38. 

„ the river, ili. 54. 

Difponteus, the fon of Ocnomaus, its 
15 1. 

Divination by A GPU beautiful mak 
nation of, from Jamblichus De- mw ba 
teriis, iii. 352. 

Dius, 11. 8. 

Dodd, Dr. extract from his 8 
tranſlation of Callimachusꝰ hymn'to 
Apollo, iii. 328.. 

Dodona, an account of the oracle of, 
111. 334+ 

Dontas, the ſtatuary ii. 140. 

Donuſſa, the city, ii, 247» 

Doridas, i. 145. 

Dorienſes, the return of the, into pe 
loponneſus, ii. 2061. 

Dorieus, the ſon of Anaxandrides, E 

' 258. 

Dorieus, a vidtor i in the Olympic pan« 

_cratium, ii. 104. 

Dorius, the city, ruins of, i. 434. 

Dorycleii, exiles fo called, i. 118. 

Doryclidas, the ſtatuary, ii. 49. 

Doryſlus, i. 253. 

Dotadas, the ſon of Iſthmius, i. 346. . 

Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, iii. 85. 


Dragons, ſacred to Eſculapius „1. 21. 


: Dragons, 
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Dragons, why facred to /Eſculapius, 
Ut. 294. | Dk 
Dragon, the meaning of a child being 
changed into one, iii. 327. 
Drepanon, the promontory, ii. 233- 
Dromeus, a victor in the Olympic cha- 
riot-race, ii. 105. 
Dromus, a place ſo called in Sparta, i. 
Die, the ſon of Deon, iii. 136. 
Drymea, the city, iii. 108. 201, 


Dryopes, the, i. 359. 
Durateus, che horſe, the head of, a 


picture of, ili. 176. 5 
Duris, a victorious pugiliſt in the Olym- 
pic games, ii. 121. 


Durius, 2 brazen horſe fo called, i. 65. 


„the horſe, Mi. 127. 

Dyme, an Achaian city, ii. 181, 212. 
, the ſon of ZEgimius, it. 213. 

Dyſaules, the brother of Celeus, i. 174. 

Dyſcinetus, the Athenian archon, i. 


416. 
E. 


EARTH, an opening of, into Which 


the water ran after the deluge of 
Deucation, i. 9 
——, why called a mighty goddeſs, 
Gs $$ » 3 
che ſummit of the, according to 
Homer and Plato, ethereal, - Sa 
Earthquakes, revious ſignals of, given 
by krialey, and what theſe ſignals 
ate, ii. 238. f 
Ebony, account of, from a Cyprian bo- 
tanift, i. 124. 
iria, ii. 28. 
Echecratides,-iii. 145. 
Echedamia, the city, iii. 108. 
Echembrotus, the piper, iii. 120. 
Echemus, the ſon of Aeropus, i. 119. 
it. 261. 


the fn of Hercules, ii. 306. 


3 


Echepolis, the ſon of Alcathous, i, 124. 


Echeftratus, the fon of Agis, i. 252. 

Echetlzus, the hero, i. 95. | 

Echocax, a picture of, iii. 173. | 

Echus, a porch ſo called among the 
Hermionenſes, i. 241. 

Ecdelus, the diſciple of Arceſilaus, and 

| ptos of Philopoemen, ii. 370. 

| Echinades, the iſlands, ii. 38. 

Ichion, iii. 10. 


FN: R-Y; 


Ectenæ, the, the firſt inhabitants of 
Thebes, iii. 10. 


| Edifice in Athens, an account of the 


pictares it contains, i. 61, 
Egyptians, why all the ſtatues of their 
dzmons were raiſed on ſailing veſſels, 
» Ni. 330. 
Eioneus, a picture of, iii. 179. 
Elaphus, the river, ii. 339. 
Elaſſus, a picture of, iii. 177. 
Elatæa, the city, iii. 22. 
Elatus, the ſon of Arcas, ii. 253. 
Eleans, the, accuſed by the Lacedæ- 
monians of various crimes, i. 27 l. 
» particulars of the anti- 
quity of, ii. 2. | | 
„ partook of the Trojan 
war, ii. 10. | | 
—, unwillingly warred on 
the Athenians, ii. 11. 
„oppoſed the Spartans, 18. 
zunited with che Macedo- 


— — 


nians, is. 
—, aſſiſted Philip, 16. 

— warred on # Macedo. 
nians, i6. | 

—— inſtituted games for boy, 
ii. 22. | 

Elextas, the ſon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

Electra, . 251. ; 

— the town, i. 434. 

„a picture of, iii. 173. 
leQryon, the father of Alcmene, i, 
208, 

Elegies and funeral dirges acconimos 

dated to the melody of pipes, iii. 120. 

Elegy, the word, uſed by Pauſanias as 

ſynonynious with epigram, 111.3 32. 

* prominences from the moch 
of, horns and not teeth, ii. 33. 

Eleus, the fon of Eurycyda, reigned 
over the Epeans, ii. 3. | 


— 


Eleus, king of Elis, ii. 7. 


Eleuſis, the hero, i. 113. 

——--, a Beotian city, iii. 52. 
Eleuſinian myſteries, the, Pauſanias- 
reſtrained by a dream from divulg- 

ing, i. 39. : 


1 


: , diſcloſed b 
the latter Platon iſts, iti. 226. 

Fleuther, the ſon 5f Apollo, ii?, 44. 

- , a Pythian victor, iii. 119. 

Eleutherion, a river in Mycenæ, i. 180% 

Elis, a ſtatue of, ii. 130. 

Eliſſon, the river, i, 169. 


Ema 70 7 
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| Emaution, a victor in the Olympic ſta. 
dium, ii. 133. 3 
Embolos, a place ſo called in Altis, ii. 


44+ * 
Emilus, the ſtatuary, i il, 49. | 
Emperamus the Spartan, a ſeryant of, 

by committing adultery with the wife 
of aM eſſenian, cauſes Ira to be han, 

i. 394. 

Tnceladus, the giant, ii. 365. 

Endius, the ſtatuary, ii. 179. 354. 
Endymion, the adytum of, ii, | 
the ſon of Aethlius, ii. 


20. 


315. 


Enneacrunos, a fountain in Attica, i. 


38. 
Ennus, tlie poet, iii. 176. 
Enope, the city, i. 336. 
Enudus, the ſon of Ancæus, ii. 174. 


Enyalius in fetters, an ancient ſtatue of, 


i. 297. 

Eoeæ the great, verſes ſo called, i. 139. 

179. 209. 34 . iii. 189. 
| verſes from, iii. $5. 97. 

Elpenor, a picture of, iii. 185, 
Elyros, the city, iii. 144. 
Epaminondas, a remarkable viſion of, 

in a dream, i. 413. 

— — ſacrifices to Bacchus and 

Iſmenian Apollo, i. 415. 

— — builds Meſſene, i. 41 55 
4416. | 

— „ particulars of, ii. 279. 
reſtored Greece to ſome 
| degree of vigour, ii. 378. 

| * ſtatue of, iii. 27. 

= ——, the tranſactions of, ili. 

28—3 5 
— — ſlain by an Athenian 
gat Mantinea, iii. 34. 

Epebolus, the prophet, i. 364. 
Ebperaſtus, the prophet, a victor in the 
armed Olympic courſe, ii. 13 3. 
Epeus made a wooden ſtatue of Venus, 

i. 188. 

——- made the wooden horſe, accord- 

ing to Homer, 1. 219. 

—= a picture of, ili. 176. 
Ephebeum, a e ſo called in Sparta, 
- 1. 294. 

Eeheſds, 3 ii. 169. 

Ephialtes,, i1i, 62. 


Ephori, the _—_ 1. 281. 


„the fable of, explained, iii. 


Ephyſe, the daughter of Ocean, i. 134. 5 


Epicradius, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 114. 

Epicrates, i. 276. 

Epidauria, i. 207 | 

Epidaurian kings, an account of, i. 
209. 

Epidaurians, 2 theatre of the, i i. 214. 

Epidaurus Periphetes, the ſon of Vol. 
can, i. 136. 

the fon of Pelops, i. 209. 

deinen, 


called Limera, i. 325. 
Epidote, the name of a dæmon venerated 
by the Spartans, i. 305. 


dene che, warred on Thebes, m. 
1 on the tomb of W i. 


108. 
Epimelides, i. 436. 
Epimenides, i. 287, ii. 295. 
Epimetheus, a definition of, iii. 240. 
Epimides, one of the Curetes, ii. 19. 
Epione, a ſtatue of, i. 214. 218. 


 Epipyrgidia, a ſtatue of Hecateſo called, 


with three bodies Joined in one, is 
222. 


Epiteles, the ſon of Eſchynes, remark. 


able dream of, i. 413. 
Epitherſes, a victor in the 9 and 
Pythian games, ii. 128. 


Epochus, the ſon of Lycurgus, i it. 260. 


Eponymus the Spartan, i. 281. 


Epopeus, war of, againſt the Thebans, 
"7: Jo $$. | 
Eraſinus, the river, i. 244. fi. 301. 


derives its origin 


from the Stymphalus of A] 1. 
204. 
Eraſus, the ſon of Triphyluzy lite 


126. 
Erato, the nymph, ii. 344. 
Erectheus, ſtatue of, . 7. 
Erenea, the town, i. 1 317. 
Ere ſus, a picture of, ili. 179. 


Eretria, enſlaved through prodition, 


ii. 192. 


| 1 gods ſo called, the ſtatues 4. | 


331. 


5 Rain a king of the Orchomenians, 


_— eldeſt ſon of Clymenus, iii. 37. 


Ergoteles, a victor in the Olympic do- 
lichos, ii. 97. 


Erichthonius, 
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i. 233. 


Eridanus, the banks of, produce the 


black poplar, ii. 40. 


Erigone, the daughter of * 1. 


185. 
Eriphyle, i ii. 51. 308. 
, the necklace of, 3 jii. too. 
3 2 picture of, iii. 184. 
Erochus, the city, ili. 108. 
'Erxielides, the Athenian a 


116. 

Erymanthus, the river, ii. 17. 147. 305» 
306. 

n the daughter of Geryon, iii. 
146. 


Erythriz, the city, ruins of, iii. 4. 

Erythræi, the, refer their origin to 
u the ſon of Rhadamanthus, 
ii. 17 

Brythrus, the ſon of Leucon, ii. 149. 


Eryx, i. 299 443+ 
, ii. 13. 


Graces, iii. 80. 
Eteonicus, ii. 93. iii. 75 · 
Etis, the = i. 323. 
Euæchme, the — * of Hyllus, i. 


"241. 

— the Spartan, i. 348. 

Evagoras, i. 29. 

Tanclæus, ii. 97. | 

Evalcis, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 13 f. 

Euamerion, ſacrificed to as to a god, i. 
167. 

Erander, the ſen of Mercury, ii. 3 57. 

Evanoridas, the wreſtler, ii. 107. 

Euanthes, the pugiliſt, ii. 96, 


Evanthes, the ſon of N ii. 


176. 
Eubius, the ſtatuary, iii. 25. 


Euboea, i. 180. 
Eubotus, a victor in the Olympic race, 
i. 107. 


Eubulus, the ſon of Carmanor, i. 223. 


Eucampidas, ji ii. 316. 

Euchenor, i. 127. 

Eychir, the ſtatuary, ii. 288. 

Euchirus, the ſtatuary, ii. g5. 

Eucles, a victor in the Olympic conteſt 
of boxing with men, ii. 100. 204+ 

Euclides, the ſtatuary, i il. 243. 


Kyclus, the prophet, i iii. _ 


the firſt that ſacrificed to the 


84. 
Euphemus, ii. 51. | 


(INDEX 


Euergitadas, a noble Meſſenĩan, i. 397» 
— migrates to the mountain 
 Lyczus, i. 403. 

8 the, a people of Lybia, i. 


Evippe, the daughter of Leucon, it, 


= >a i. 120. 

Eumachus, his account of two' large 
ſkeletons, iii. 271. 

Eumeles, i. 346. 

Eume lus, the author of a hiſtory of Co+ 
rinth, i 1. 134. 

, verſes of, i. 432. 

the architect, ii. 57. 

— the firſt king of Patræ, its 


216, 
Eumolpia, a Grecian piece, of poetical 
compoſition, iii. 114. 
Eumolpus, ſtatue of. i. 77. 
Eunomus, the ſon of Prytanis, i. 268. 
Euphaes, the ton ef Antiochus, i. 3514 
his ſpeechto the Meflenians, 


i. 3 $$» 
„his 8 ts the Meſſenian 


army, i. 388. 
-and Theopompus fight with 
each other, i. 361. 


. e the nurſe oe the Muſes, in. 


— — the car of, i}, 61. 
Euphorbus, the ſon of Aichimachus, its 


192. R 
Euphorion Chaleidenſie, if 199. ji! 


178. 
Eupole mus, the architect, i. 181. 
a victor in the I 
ſtadium, ii. 91. 
Eupolus, the Theſſalian, 11. 61. 
Euripides, ſepulchre of, i. 5. 
— — ſtatue of, i. 57. 
Euri pus, i. 111. 
Europas, the architect, i. 207. 
Europe; the daughter of = its 
174. 
Eurotas, the ſon of Myles, i. 249. 
, the river, i. 317. ii. your: 
Furyalus, ii 149. 
a ſtatue of, i. 191. iii. 129. 
a picture of, iii. 174. 
Eurybates, a victor in wreſtling in the 
Olympic games, ii. 22. 
W 30 a picture of, i lil, 73. 
4 
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kugeles made 4 bath for the Corin- 
thians, i 142. 

Euryclides, the orator, i. 161. 

Eurycrates, the ſon of Polydorus, i 1. 256, 

Eurycyde, ii. 2. 

Eurydamus, a ſtatue of, ili. 144. 

Eurydice, the daughter of Lacedæmon, 
1. 290. 


„the wife of Philip, ii. 50. 


Euryganea, the daughter of Hyperphas, 


iii. 13. 

Euryleon, i. 362. 

Euryleonida, a ſtatue of, i. 304. 

Eurylochus, a picture of, iii. 183. 

Eurymachus, a picture of, iii. 180. 

. Eurynomus, the demon, a picture of, 
iii. 182. 

Eurypon, the ſon of Soos, through his 
renown, cauſed the Proclidæ to be 
called Eurypontide, i. 267. 

Eurypylus, the ſon of Euzmon, par- 
ticulars of, 11. 221. 

„the ſon of Telephus, i. 
336. iii. 14. 

Euryithenes, the ſon of Ariſtodemus, i. 
251. 

—j i. 443. 

Eurytion, the centaur, il. 216. 

8 RPO: thy a deſolate place i in Meſſene, 


341. 
e, the ſon of Melaneus, i. 346. 
Euſtathius on Homer, a citation from, 
iti. 333. 
Eutelidas, victor over boys in the 
| Olympic quinquertium, ii. 23. 
Eutelidas, the ſtatuary, ii. 113. 
Euthymenes, a victor in wreſtling in 
the Olympic games, ii. 108. 
Euthymus, the Olympie victor in box- 
ing, ii. 102. 
Eutychides, the ſtatuary, ii. 88. gr. 
Execeſtides, a victor in the Pythian 
conteſt with the two-yoked car, iii. 
120. 


F. 


FABLES of the ancients, a 88 
of the manner. in which they are to 
be underſtood, iii. 221, 

Fear, a ſtatue of, i 143. 

Fiſhes, marine, found in the greateſt 
abundance in the river Achelous, i. 


Bo 


222. 


ſol, III. 
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Flaminius, the Roman general, con- 

nects the Achaians and Romans in 
a warlike league, ii. 186. 

earneſtly endeavours to take 

Hannibal alive, ii. 281. 

Flax, fine, within Elea, ii. 12. 

Fortifications, the, a place ſo called. in 
Sparta, 1. 286. 

Fortune, inſtances of, the mutations 
ſhe cauſes in cities, ii. 332. 

» beautiful account of, from 
Simplicius, iii. 31m. 

Forum, Spartan, the contents * the, 
i. 283. 

Fountain, built by Theagenes, i i, 116, 

Fountaias of Megaris, i. 122, 


G. 


GABALES, a people fo called, i i. 137. 

Gades, i, 105. iii. 110. 

Galatæ, the, i. 418. 

Gallus, the Roman ſenator, 33 . 
many cities from the Achaic * 
cil, 11. 195. 

Ganymedes, of what the image, ili. 
322. 


Garapammon, the Olympic pugiliſt 
ii. 65. 8 


; 


Garates, the river, ii. 382, 


Gate, ſacred, i. 165. 

Gate, Teneatic, i. 148. 

Gatheatas, the river, ii. 334. 

Gauls, the, an account of their irruption 
into Greece, i. 10—12. ili. 153 


—170. 
remarkable from very early 
periods for acting in defiance of law 
and religion, iii. 357. 5 
Gelanor, the ſon of Sthenela, i. 187. 
Genetyllides, the, ſtatues of, i. 4. 

— „ probably the two 
Venuſes, the ſupermundane and 
mundane, iii. 220. 

Geranthre, the town, i. 254. 

Gereatis, a city in Sicily, ii. 79, 

Gerenia, i. 319. 336. 

Geres conducted the Bavtha colony, 
1. 19. | 

Geronthrz, i, 319. 321. 

Geryon, 1. tog. 443. 

Gitiadas, the a compoſed Dorie 


ſongs, and a hymn to Minerva, i. 8 


302. 307. 
Cc. Glaucayy 


W. 
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Glaucas, li. $2. 
Glauce, the fountain of, i. 142. 


— „the Nymph, 11. 365. 


Glaucias, the ſtatuary. ii. 111. 116. 

„ a- victor in the Olympic 
games, iii. 119. 

Glaucon, a victor in the Olympic per- 
fect chariot- race, ii. 13 2. 

Glaucus, the ſon of Æpytus, i. 345 

, the ſtatuary, 1 li. 79. 

the river, ii. 216. 

—— che Spartan. ii. 268. 


—— t: the fon of Siſyphus, 11. 146. 


—— a picture of, iii. 180. 

a demon of the ſea, iii. 49. 

„a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 111. 

— ==, the Chian. firſt diſcovered the 
art of ſoldering iron. iii 143. 

Gliſlas, the ruins of, iii. 41. 

Glyppia, the town, i. 322. 

Gnatho, the purzil:it, it. 105. 

Gnothis, the Theſſalian. ji. 72. 


Goddeſſes, the great, Ceres and Pro- 


ſerpine, ii. 227. 

Gods, the, called by the ancients a 
golden chain, on account of their 
connection with each other, and i in- 
corruptible nature, iii. 219. 

=—— proved from indiſputable autho- 
rity to have been ſeen in all my ſte- 
ries, ili. 327. 

» Prodromean, the meaning of, 

. 278. 

„ an account of thoſe that were 

called by the' Greeks, the twelve, 

11, 276. 


Golden age, the meaning of the, iii. 


315. | 

Gonaſſa, the daughter of Sicyon, ii. 
<4. 

Gonippus, i. 414. 

Gorgatus, 1. 424. 

Gorgias, the Leontine, a ſtatue of, ii. 
134. IH. 151. 

— — Plato's account 
of, iii. 826. 

Gorgophone, the daughter of Perſcus, 
1. 250 342. 

Gorgus, the ſon of Ariſtomenes, i. 393 

,a victor in the Olympic y_ 
quertium, li. 126. 129. 

Gortyna, ii. 17. 

Gortynius, an appellation of ZEſcula- 
Pius, i. 168. 


| Gortynius, the river, it, 17. 320. 


Gortys, the village, ii. 320. 
--, the ſon of Stymphalus, ii. 260. 


| Graces, the, a grove ſacred to, i. 238. 


„according to Heſiod, the 
daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 
iii. 82. 

., names of, ib. 

„the daughters of Aigle and 
the Sun according to Antimachus, 76. 

Grais, the ſon of Echelatus, 1. 252, 

Graniarius, brazen ſtatue of, i. 168. 

Grecian cities, that oppoſed Xerxes at 
Thermopylz, an enumeration of the, 
111. 154. 

Greece, misfortunes of, and war gala 
the Macedonians, i. 70— 72. 

„a ſtatue of, ii. 130. 

, the extreme imbecility of, in 
the one hundred and fixtieth Olym- 
piad, ii. 211. 

Greeks, the, ſhipwreck of, at Capha- 
reus, i. 200. 

——, ſuch as were formerly 
reckoned wiſe, concealed their wil- 
dom in ænigmas, ii. 269. 

, employ more ancient in- 
ſtead of more recent names in poetical 
compoſitions, ii. 213. 

Griffins, i. 60. 


Gryllus, the ſon of Xenophon, i ii. 253. 


iii. 34. 

Gyges, the ſon of Daſcylus, 1. 368. 

Cymnaſium, called N con- 
tents of the, i. 45. 


in Elis, ii. 153. 
Gytheum, i. 319. 


HAMONIZ, a place i in Arcadia, | 


ji. 

Haliartus, the ſon of Therſander, iii. 30. 
— » the city, iii. 74. 
Halicarnafſus, i 14235. | 
Halice, 1. 242. 


Halirrhothius, i. 58. 


Halitæa, the fountain, ii. 180. 


Haliuſſa, the i land, i. 237. 


Halmus, the ſon of Siſyphus, iii. $1, 
Halus, a place in Arcadia, ii. 310. 
Hama, the fountain, ii. 230. 
Hanniba!, ii. 280. 
Hares, white, ii. 293. 5 
| Harmoſtai, 
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Harmoſtai, the poſes ini. 16. 
Harpalus, i. 23 ii. 217, 
Harpinnates, che river, li. 
Har pine, the ruins ot, 16. 
Harplea, i 316. 

Hearth of the gods, called Prodromean, 


143, 


1. 122 

Hecaerga, 127. 

Hecaerge, ii. 19. 

Hecatarus, the Rehe, i. 332. 341. 
ni. 6. 

Hecate, why called Enodian, iii. 306. 

Hecatus, the prophet of the Lacedæ- 

mon ans, i. 382. 


— „ a aneh of, 


1. 399 
Hector, a picture of, iii. 190. 
Hegelaus, the ſon of Tyrrhenus, L 
194. 
| Hegemone, | one af the Graces accord- 
ing to the Athenians, iii 81. 


| Hegeſ archus, a victorious pugilitt i in tho 


Olympic games, li. 119. 

Hegeſinous the poet, verſes of, iii. 63, 

Hegias, th- Troezenian poet, 1. 4. 

Helen, a bath of, 1. 139. | 

- a picture of, iii. 72. 

, the rape ot, ſhewa to be fabu- 
lous according to Steſichorus and 
Plato, iii. 301. 

Helene, the deſert iſland, ii. 289. 

Helenus, a picture ot, iii. 174. 

Heliza, a place of judgment among 
the Athenians, i. 83. 

Helice, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 237. 

ſhaken from its foundation by 
an earthquake, ii. 39. 

Helicon, moun:, the contents of, iii. 70. 

Heliſſon, the ſon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

the City, ii. 257. 

, thc river, ii. 17. 324. 

Helius, the youngeſt ſon of Perſeus, i + 

+ 

Hellanicus, i. 142. 180. 

„the Olympic victor, ii. . 

Hellanodicai, or the judges of the Olym- 
pic games, ii. 25. 

Helianodicon, a place ſo called in Elis, 
ii. 156. 

8 once a . of T heſlaly, i 1. 316. 

Hellebore, two ſorts of, in Anticyra, 
iii. 210. 

4747? "i a place in ou ſo called, 
1. 2 
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Nelos, a maritime Achaian town, i. 


255» 
, the ruins of, i. 321. 


Henioche, the daugliter of Creon, iil. 


22. 


Hera, the promontory, ii. 178. 


Heraclva, the village, ii. 152. 

Heracle los, the torrent, iii. 211. 

Heraclidæ, the, contend for Argos and 
Lacedæ mon, 1. 185. d 

the return of, i. 343. 

Heiaclides, ii. 64. 5 

—ä— governor of the — itl. 
106. 

Herza, the city, ii. 313. 

Heræeus, the ſon of Lycaon, 75. 

Hercules, i. 229. 

-» particulars of the ſacrifice to 
him, Ii. 162. 

— the children of, their 2 
i. 17 


„ a ſtatue and trophy of, i. 279. 
z an armed ſtatue of, i. 295, , 
„the cauſe of his warring on 
Hippocoon and his ſons, is. 

- is ufer treated by Augeas, 


n 

—— warred upon Augeas, ib. 

— — flew the ſons of Actor, 16. 

took and plundered Elis, ii. 6, 

—-, one of the Curetes, ii. 19. 

a large brazen ſtatue of, in 

. ii. 78. 

„ a gymnaſium and ſtadium of, 
iii. 26. 

, one of thoſe that are called 
the Idzi DaQyli, iii. 42. 

Rinocolsuſtes, a ſtatue of, i ills 


. ſtrangling the dragons, the 
| meaning of, iii. 238. ; 

„the hero, deſcended from 2 
god of that name. iii, 292, 

the ſon of Alexander, i iti, 17s 
„a fountain ſo called, i. 231. 


| Hercyna, the river, iii. 91, 92+ 


Hermæ, i. 279. 

Hermæum, ii. 335. 

Hermes Age tor, a ſtatue of, ii. . 

Hermeſianax, a victorious wreſtler in 
che Olympic games, ii. 133. 

z a writer of elegies, ii. 


214. 216. 281. iii. 82. 
Hermias, extract from the MS. Com- 
Ce 2 


mentary 


388 | 
mentary of, on the Phædrus, iii. 
320. 334- 


Hermion, the ſon of Europs, i. 236. 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, i. 


185. 


5 
ſtatue of, iii. 144. 

Hermione, the city, i. 236. 

Hermionenſes, their mode of ſacrifice, 
i. 240. | 

Hermogenes, the ſtatuary, i. 140. 

Hermolychus, i. 66. 

Hermon, the ſtatuary, i. 288. 

„the architect, ii. 1 39. 

Herodes, the architect, 1. 5 3+ iii. 19 t. 

-, the Athenian, i, 137. ii. 
146. 224. 

Herodotus, i. 98. 125. 179. 193. 223. 
25 3. 332. 442. i. 194. 200. 202. 

the Clazomenian, a ſtatue 
of, ii. 132. 

Heroes, the armour of, according to 
Homer, brazen, i. 257. 

Heroes, among men, the character- 
iſtics of, 11i. 229. 

hy called demigods, i lil. 23 t. 

Herophile, the Sibyl, iii. 133. 

„Oracle of, 15. 

, remarkable account of, 

from the MS. Commentary of Her- 

mias on the Phedrus, iii. 357. 
Hefiod, i. 5:8. 82. 125. 152. 161, 2 T. 
il. 294. ili. 59. 82. 119. 

— a brazen ſtatue of, iii. 60. 

— ., a ſtatue of, iii. 66. 

. catalogue of the works of, 
Mi. 71. 

the meaning of an aſſertion of, 

in his Catalogue of Women, iii. 
279 · 

Heſperian regions, the ſecret meaning 
of the, ili. 295. 

Hleſperides, the meaning of the golden 
apples of the, 16. 

Heſtiæa, the Euboean city, ii. 186. 

Hetoemocles, a ſtatue of, i. 290. 

Hicetas, the ſon of Ariſtocrates, ii. 
264. 

Hiera, the city, iii. 131. 


Hiero, a victor in the Olympic men, 


ii. 11. 356. 
Hierocæſarea, a Lydian city, ii. 82. 
Hieronymus, ii. 316. 


— Andrius, a victorious 
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wreſtler in the Olympic games, ii, 
116. 

Hilotz, the, i. 315. 368. 

Himeræus, the poet, iii, 178. 


Hippagoras, ii. 68. 


Hipparchus, i. 63. | 
Hippaſus flies to Samos, i. 171. 
Hippia, the goddeſs, ii. 365. 
Hippias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, i. 63. 
w— —, the ſophiſt, ii. 76. iii. 323+ 
„the ſtatuary; ii. 121. 
Hippo, the daughter of Scedaſur, i iii. 
29. 


Hippocoon, i. 185. 250. 


Hippocrates, the ſon of Ariphion, iii. 
14. 


„the phyſician, iii. 107. 
— = the brother of Epicydes, 
1. 

Hippocrene, the fountain, i. 229. 

Hippodezmium, a building in te 
11, 66. 

Hippodamia, ii. 50. 142. 

Hippodrome, the, in Olympia, particu- 
lars of, ii. 145. 
tlie name of the forum in 
2 11. 156. 

the, of Apollo, ill. 212. 

Hippola, the city, i. 333. 

Hippolytus, i. 213. 

„ 2a grove of, 1. 229. 

„ according to the Troeze - 
nians, forms that conſtellation which 
is called the charioteer, i. 230. 

Hippomachus, a victorious pugiliſt in 
the Olympic games, ii. 118. 

Hippomedon, foundations of the houſe 
of, i. 244. 

Hippomenes, i. 376. 

Hippon, the Elean pugiliſt, ii. 90. 

Hippoſthenes, a victor in wreſtling in 
the Olympic games, ii. 22. | 

Hippotes, the (on of Phylas, i. 289. 

Hippothoon, i. 114. 

Hippothous, the ſon of Coreg, | ii. 
262. | 

Hippotion, ii. 76. 

Hirzus, the city, i. 178. 

Holmones, the city, iii. 53. 

Homer, i. 5. 46. 64. 82. 92. 117, 
112. 151. 169. 172. 199. 219. 
225. 242. 257. 269. 318. 330. 
332. 336. 343. 419. 423, 424. 
426, 429. 434. 443, 444 . 7 
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21. 48. 40. 57. 72. 99. 180. 237, 


244. 253. 257. 269. 292. 299. 
300. 306. 309.312. 33 1. 342. 347. 
5 3555 367, 368. 373. 379. 
ili. 21. 38. 43. 49. 58. 96—98. 
1. . ee 131. 39. 149. 
173. 175+ 177, 178. 182. 187. 197. 
209. 212. 

Homer never ſaw an elephant, i. 33. 

„ extract from his hymn to 

Ceres, i. 174. 

. What he alludes to by a people 
unacguainted with the ſea, iii. 225. 

— meaning of thc infernal rivers 

mentioned by him, iii. 232. 

„the me aning of a remarkable 
paſſage of, ili. 361. 

— author of the poem called the 
Small Iliad, iii. 309. 

t: the blindneſs of, ſhewn to be 
fabulous, and the meaning of it ex- 
plained, iii. 301. 

—— chat the Iliad and Odyſſey of, 

are to be conſidered as divine fables, 
iii. 300. 

—— two lines of, in the Iliad, not 
underſtood by any of his tranſlators 
and modern commentators, iii. 98. 

„a word of, in the fifth Iliad, 

how underſtood by the Eleans, iii, 


330. 


1 1 


—, a verſe of, i. 170. 179. 204. 
312. 363. ii. 165, 243. iii. 39. 200. 
326. 33. 

. verſesof i. 142. 153. 196.212. 
3 315. 320. 

I 59. 162. 223 227. 247. 258. 295. 
311. 322. iii. 11, 12. 44. 65. 82. 
84. 90. 100. 110. 172. 1835, 186. 
249. 290. 297, 218. 00. 313. 317. 
319. LS 323.340. 344+ 351, 352. 

from his hymn to 


Ceres, . 1425. 

Horſe, a brazen one in Olympia, en- 
dued with the power of raiſing in 
living horſes che hippomanes, 11. 81. 

Houſe, among the Phliafians, called 
prophetic, i. 173. 

Human life, the different ages of, on 
the earth, correſpond-to the order of 
the univerſe, 111 292. 

Humble men, according to W 
flatterers, iii. 360. 

Hyacinthia, i. 278. 

Hyamia, i. 377» 
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Hyampolis, the city, ili. 108. 206. 
Hyantes, the, iii. 10. 
Hyanthidas, 1: 145. 


Hybrilides, the Athenian archon, ii. 


110. 
Hydra's heads, the ſecret meaning of 

the, ili. 303. ; 
Hydrea, the iſland, i 237. 


. Hyettus, the city, iii. 53. 84. 


Hygia, or Health, why called the 
daughter and wite of AÆſculapius, 
iii. 237. Ky 

Hylz, a place belonging to the Mag- 


netæ, iii. 


| 93- 
Hyllus, the ſon of the Earth, i. 105. 


„a victor;ous wieſtler in the 

Olympic games ii. 123. 

the ſon of Hercules, flain by 
L it, 261. 

Hylycus, the river, i. 2317. 

Hypanis, the river, i. 442. 


_ Hypapa, a Lydian city, ii. 82. 


Hypatodorus, the ſtatuary, ii. 3 14. iii. 

1 

Hypenas Piſzeus, victor in the twofold 
courſe in the Olympic TR: ll. 22. 


Hyperbius, i. 81. 


Hyperboreans, a people beyond the 
Thracians, mentioned by Callima- 
chus in his hymn to Delos, ili. 254. 


_ Hyperea, the city, i. 225. 


Hyperenor, the Spartan, ili. 10. 
Hyperetes, a king of the TOI 
i. 285 | 


Hyperion, i. 126. 
39. li. 15. 74. 151. 


Hyperippe, ii. 2 
Hypermneſtra, the daughter of pan, 

i. 188. 
——, a ſtatue of, iii. 


129. 


Hyperochus, a Cumæan, iii. 135. 


Hyperteleaton, a place ſo called in Spar- 
ta. i. 323. 

Hypſos, a place fo called in Sparta, - 
i. 329. 


Hypſus, the city, ii. 257. 


Hyrieus, iii. 87. 

Hyrmina, the daughter of Epeus, ii. 2. 
- a city in 8 81 ii. 4. 

Hy:nethium, i 1. 316. 

Hyrne tho, 76. 

Hyrnethus, 1. 209. 


 Hyſgina. the plants, ili. 208. 


Hyſia, the city, ruins of, iii. 4 
Hyſmon, a victor in the Olympic quin- 
quertium, ii. 91. 


Ce 3 Iacchus, 


39 


J. 
IAC CHUS, a flatue of, holding a torch, 
i. 6. 
Ialmenus, the ſon of Mars, iii. 88. 
Jamblichus De Myſteriis, beautiful ex- 
tract from, iii. 52. 31. 
Iambraſus, the river, ii. 175. 
Iamidæ, the prophets, ii. 88. 
Ianiſcus, i. 52. 
Iaſeus a picture of, iii. y. 
Iaſis the Nymph, ii. 152. 
Jafius, one of the Curetes, ii. 19. 367. 
aſon, i. 143. ii. 51. 
aſus, i. 178. 4 
Ibycus, i. 152. 
Icarius, the father of Penelope, i. ins 


317. 

Icarus Hypereſienſis, i. 379. 

Icaſius, a victorious wreitler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 133. 

Tecus, a victor in the Olympic quin- 
quertium, ii. 113. 

Ichthyophagi, i. 98. 

Ictinus, the architect. . 33. 

Ida, the Nymph, ii. 365. 


— , the mother of the 


© Sibyl Herophile, iii. 135. 
Idæus, a victor in the Olympic ſta- 
dium, ii. 117. ̃ 
Idas, the eldeſt ſon of Aphareus, i i. 342. 
one of the Curetes, ii. 19. 
Idomeneus, ii. -7. 
Ilei, the town, i. 26. 
Iliad, the imall, the author of the, i. 


336. 


„ili. 176. 


in ee ſtratagem of the, towards the 


othonæans, i. 440. 
Imeros, the meaning of the word ac- 
cording to Plato, iii. 280. 

Immaradus, i. 111. 

Inachus, an Argive river, i. 184. ii. 
266, 

Incantation, curious account of. from 
a very rare Greek MS. of Pſellus, 
iii. 

Indus ef the Nile breed crocodiles, i, 
435+ 

Ino, oracle of, i. 334. 

—, the ſymbolical ſignification of, iii. 
279. 

Inopus, the river, i. 148. 

Iaycus, a Sicilian city, ii, 176. 

Jo, i Il» jos 


4 


WD . _ 


Iolaus, the fon of the brother of Her- 
cules, ii. 167. : 
the ſon of Iphicles, ii. 288. 
the Gyinnahium f. in. 50. 
Ion, the fon of Frectheus 1;. 64. 
—, the fon of Garg” us. it. T5. 
—-, the tragic poet 1. 7 
lones, the affe of. ruined through 
prodition, ii. * 
ns and Achaizns, the war between, 


65. 


the, advent of! into Attica, 1 Ii. 
166. 


, expelled by the Achaians, 
11. 216. 

lophon. the Gnoffian i. 1 3. 

Joppa a city of the Hebrews, i. 347. 

Jordan the river. 11. 8 

Iphiclus, the father of Protefi! aus, i. 


Iphicrates, the ſor of Tunotheus ili. 


12 | | 

Iphidamas the lon of Autenor, i. 443. 
11 36. 

Iphi medea, a victure of, iii. 182. 

Iphinoe, . +16. 

Iphis, th- on oi AleRor, i 184. 

Iphitus eftabliſted che games in Olyms 
pia, li. 19. 

Iphodamion, a bui ding to called in 
Altis, ii. 14 

Ira taken by the Lacedæmonians, i. 
303. 


Iſagoras, i. 259 


Iſchys, the ſon of Elatus, i. 210. ii. 
259. 
Ifis, an adytum facred to, iii. 96. 
hy the Paneguris of, particulars of, 
i 
, the tears of, ſaid to cauſe the Nile 
to irrigate the helds, iii. 197. | 
— ; the meaning of this aſſertion, iii. 
361. 
Iſis, the ſame with Minerva, iii. 286. 
Iſmenius, the ſon of Apollo iii 23. 
Iſocrates, ſtatue of i. 49. 
Iſthmius, the ſon of Glaucus, i. 346. 
Iſthmus, Corinthian, topography of, i. 
136. 
Iſthmus, the. in Troezenia, i. 234. 
Ittoris, the daughter of Tirefias, ili. 24. 
Ithæmenes, a picture of, iii. 173. 
Itonus, ii. 2 
——, the ſon of Amphictyon, iii. I, 
1 
Itys, 


IN D k x. 


Itys, i. 68. . 
uno, the nurſes of, i. 181. 
uno, Oegophagus, i. 297. 
E the temple of. among the kung, 
the particulars of, ii. 46—60, 
—_— eee of, il. 225. 
„ a fable of, lil. 6. 
, called Numpheuomene by the 
Platzenſes, is. 
——, called Teleia by the Platzenſes, 
ib. 
——, why repreſented holding in one 
of her hands a pomegranate, iii. 295. 
Jupiter, remarkable ſtatue of, i. (18. 
_ „a wooden ſtatue of, with three 
eyes, i. 203. 
, an ancient brazen es of, 
. 


„ many ſtatues of, ii. 71— 
73+ 

_ Apeſantius, i. 177. 

Apomyius, ii. 39. 

SE Eleutherius, ſtatue of, i. 8. 

Euanemus, the meaning of, 

iii. 305. 

Hymethian, ſtatue of, i. 94. 

Ithomatas, a ſtatue of, i. 335. 

Laphyitius, a grove of, iii. 79. 

Lyczan, remarkable account 

of a grove of, ii 340. 


— — 


— cke Machinator, the ſtatue of, 


1. 197 


ſame wich the dæmon in the Orphic 
hymns, iii. 272. 


— c the ſtatue of, i. 


189. 


341. 


Moiragetes, a ſtatue of, ii. 


Orkios, a ſtatue of, ii. 73. 

Paneilenian, 1. 220. 

Pornethian, 1. 94. 

—— Phyxius, iii 297. 

— why called dic and Sur, iii. 
222. 

— why repreſented with a ſcep- 
tre, iii. 219. 

„hy called Poljeus, iii. 239. 

— terreſtrial, ſtatue of, i. 141. 

Moſt dich, ſtatue of, is, 

— evinced his approbation of the 
art of Phidias, 11. 32, 

, why ſo many nations have 

aſſerted that he was born and edu- 
cated among them, ili. 313. 


— 


_ 


* 


ed ſhewn to be the 


39H, 

Jupiter, why 3 with three 
eyes, ili. 298 

„Neptune, and Pluto, an ac- 

couat ot, from Proclus. iii. 284. 


Jupiters, the three, mentioned dy Pau- 
ſanias, an Explanation of, ib, 


K. 


K ING, the, among the Lacedæmo- 


nians, how judged, i. 262. 
Knowledge, the whole of, comprehend- 
ed in felf-knowledge, iii. 358. 


L. 


LAB AX, the pugiliſt, ii. go. 

Labdacus, the Gn of Polydore, iii. 17. 

Labotas, the fon of Echeſtratus, i. 
253. 

Lacedæmon gave names to the Laconic 
region and inhabitants, i. 249. 
— the anceſtor of e 

ii. 217. 


Lacedæmonian kings, an aecount of the 


moſt ancient, i. 50, 251. 


Lacedæmonians, the, collect an army 


againſt the Thehans, i. 262. 


march to battle, 

with the melody of pipes, the —_ 
and the harp. i. 3-3. 

— , the manner in 
which they commenced hoſtilities 
againſt the Mef:nians, i. 34. —3 50. 


— — „put to flight by 
the Meſſenaus i. 361. 


1 — lead an army 
agaizit I[thome, i. 360% = 


— — particulars of the 
battte between them and the Meſ- 


83 ſenians, i. 26%, 367. 


— ä — — 


the conduct of, 
towar is the Meſſenians, i. 377. 


— 7 ſubvert Ithome, 


is.” 

— vanquiſhed by the 
Achaiacs. ii. 201. 

— , attack Megalo- 
polis, 11. 319. | 

Lachares 


i. 72, 

Lacida, the town, i. 108, 
Lacius, the hero, grove of, 15. 
Lane the architect, ii. 139. 


Lacrates, 


C ea 
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, the ſtadium, 11. 282. 
Lade, the iſland, i. 104. 


Ladocus, the ſon of Echemus, ii. 3 59. 


Ladon, the river, ii. 17. 151. 298. 

Wo 

—.— the architect, i. 297. 

, the ſon, of Cypſelus, ii. 262. 

Laias, the fon of Oxylus, ii. 0. 

Laidas, a victor in the Pythian Pane 
cratium, iii. 121, 

Laius, the ſon of Labdacus, iii. 11. 

Lalichmion, a place ſo called in the 
Elean Gymnaſium, li. 155. 

Lamedon, tranſactions of, and of others 
that reigned in Sicyon, 1. 151 

Lamia, i. 223. | 

Lampis, victor in the Olympic quin- 
quertium, ii. 22. 

Lamps ver- burning, a large account 
of, iii. 245—2 7 

Lampus, the ſon of Prolaus, ii. 5. 96. 

— , 2 ſtatue of, ii. 31. 

Lamus, the river, iii. 7272. 

Lancea, the fountain, i. 11 

Laodamas, iii. 13. | 

Laodice, the daughter of Agapenor, 
ii. 261. 

I aomedon, a picture of, iii. 179. 

Laonome, the mother of Amphitryon, 

ii. 286, 

Lapbais Phliafius, the ftatuary, i. 
162. ii. 246. 


Laphas, the We, a trophy of, * 
196. 
Lapbrius, the brother of Caſtalius, ii. 


218. 
Lapithz. the, ii. 28. 
Lapithevm in Taygetus, i. 316. 
Larifla, the tou er, i. 203. 
Lariſſus the river, ii. 163. 212. 


Larymna, the daughter of Cynus, iii, 


2. 
8 the city, iii. 52. 
Las, a city of the Eleutherolacones, 3 i. 
319. 329. 
Laſius, 9. 
Lafiratidas, à viQor 
wreſtling. ii. 1 ©, 
Latona. 
the MSS Schol. of Proclus on the 
Cratylus iii. 281 


in the Olympic 


Lavghter, which conceals ſome noxious 


admirabie account of, from 


INDE . 
Lacrates, the commander of the ZEto+ 


lians, iii. I57, 
Ladas, the ſtatue of, i. 188. 


deſign, called by * Sardonian, 
iii. 149. 

Laurium, i. 1. ; 

Lena, the harlot, i. 63. 

Learchus of Rhegium, the ſtatuary, i. 


304. 

1 the city, ili. 92 
Lebades, iii. gr. 

Lebena, a Cretan city, i. 211. 
Leches, i. 138. 


| Ledon, a Phocic city, iii, 106. 108, 


198. 

Leitus, iii. 92. 

Leleges, the, ii. 169. 

Lelex, i. 116. 338. 

the firſt Laconian king, i. 249. 

Leochares, the ſtatuary, i. 68. ii. 60. 

Leocydes, ij. 276, 277. 

Leogorus, the ſon of Procles, ji. 175. 

Leon, the ſon of Eurycrates, i, 256. 

, avictor in the Olympic games, 
ii. 91. 

Leonidzum, the building, 11. 43. 

Leonidae, i. 258. 

- oppoſes Xerxes at Thermo- 
pylæ, i. 260. 

—— is compelled to abdicate che 
kingdom, i. 267. ; 

» a victor in the Olympic race, 
I. 20. 1 30. 

Leontiſcus, a victor in the Olympie 
games, ii. 89. 94. 

Leontomenes, the ſon of Tilamenus, 
11. 181. 

Leoſthenes and his children, a tors 
. 


choſen general of the forces 
againſt the Macedonians, i. 71. 

Leotychides, king of the Spartans, al- 
ways victorious, i. 269. | 

Lepreate, the, i. 27. 

—— what they relate, ii. 13. 

Lepreos, a town of the Eleans, ii. 12. 

Lepreus, the ſon of Pergeus 76. 

Lerna, the fountain, i. 46. 

Lernzan mytteries, ſaid to have deen 
inſtituted by Philammon, i. 245. 

Leſche, a building in Delphos, iii. 172. 


Letcheus Pyrrhæus, the poet, iii. 174, 


175.179. 
Lefla. the village, i, 208. 
Lethe, the water of, iii. 03. 
Letrini, a town in Elis, it. 152. 
Leucaiia, the river, i. 423. 
Leucippides, the, i. 290. | 
. Leucippus, 


INDEX 


> 


Leucippus, the ſon of Perieres, i i. 335. 
bo 

Nc the ſon of W ii. 
298, 299. 

Leucon, 111. $0. 

Leuconia, the fountain, ii. 361. 

Leuctra, i. 319. 335- 

Leucyanias, the river, ii. 147. 

Libethrius, the fountain, iii. 79. 

Libon, the architect, ii. 26. 

Libya alone produces terreſtrial croco- 
diles, i. 215. 

Libye, the daughter of Epaphus, i. 
130. 

Licetus, iii. 245. 

Lichas, his interpretation of an ora- 
cle, i. 256. 

Lilza, the city, iii. 108. 


.: one of the Naiades, and the 


daughter of Cephiſſus, iii. 199. 

Limera, i. 39. 

Limon, the ſon of Tegeates, ii. 379. 

Linus, the poet, ii. 294. 

— — „the ſon of Urania, 
11}. 64. 

— . called Oitolinos. iii. 65. 

„a ſong ſo called by the Greeks, 

and which was denominated by the 

Egyptians, Maneroon, iii. 65. 

Liparæi, the, a colony of Gnidians, 
iii. 121. 

Locri Hypocnemidii, the, iii. 102. 

Locrus, the ſtatuary, 1. 21. 

Locuſts, i. 6g. 

Lophis, the river, iii. 77, 

Lous, the river, i. 435. 5 

Love venerated by the Theſpians be · 
yond all the gods, iii. 59. 

Loxi, 1. 99. 


Lucian, extract from the Cataplus of, 


iii. 249. 
Lucina, the daughter of Juno, accord- 
ing to the Cretans, 1. 49. 
„called Eulinon by Olen, ii. 


300. 


, the mother of Love, according 
to the poet Olen, iii. 59. 

Lupias, an Italian city, between Brun- 
duſium and Hydrus, ii. 139. 

Lutrophoros, the name of the prieſteſs 
of Venus, i. 164. 

Lycaon, the ſon of Pelaſgus, particulars 
of, ii. 254. 

Lyeas inſtituted a chariot race, ii. 87. 

Lycæus, the mountain, ii. 344. 
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 H_ what he aſſerts 1 in his verſes, 


1. 188. 

— the hiſtorian, i. 202, 

Lyceatz, the city, 11. 257. | 

Lycinus, a victor in the Olympic 
horſe-race, ii. 87. 114. 

Lycius, the ſtatuary, the ſon of Myron, 
11. 67. 

Lycomedes, the ſon of Apollo, by Par- 
thenope, 11. 174. 

„the ſon of Creon, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 174. 

Lycomida, i. 62. 

Lycorea, the city, iii. 117. 


Luycor mas, a victor in the Pythian con- 


teſt with the vaulting colt, iii. 121. 
Lycortas, the Megalopolitan, ii. 190. 
206. 
Lycorus, the fon of Apollo, iii. 117. 


Lycoſura, an Arcadian city, the firſt 


that the ſun beheld, it. 344. 
Lycurgus, i. 253. 
| , the ſtatue of, i. 294. 
changed the cuſtom of 
ſacrificing a man by lot, to the 
ſcourging of young men with whips, 
1. 301. 11. 149. 
„the ſon of Aleus, ii. 260. 


Lycuria, a youu in Arcadia, ii. 297. 


Lycus, the fon of Pandion, i. 239. 342. 


— gave ora- 


cles, i. 3 

Lycus, a 5 with the vaulting horſe 
in the Olympic games, ii. 122. 

„ A king of Thebes, iii. 11. 

——, the prophet, iii. 136. 

Lydiadas, a commander of the Mega- 
lopolitans, 11. 276. 

-, king of the b 
ii. 318. 

Lydians, Perſic, iii. 324. 

Lygdamis, a victor in the pancratium 
in the Olympic games, ii. 22. 

Lymax, the river, ii. 351. 

Lynceus, i. 178. 206, 342. 

„ a ſtatue of, ili. 129. 

Lyrcea, i. 206. 

Lyrcus, a ſtatue of, on a column, i. 
207. 

Lyſander, tranſactions of, i. 262. 

-» faid to have ſeen Ammon in 

. a dream, 1.303. 

—— a ſtatue ef, ii. 93+ ; 

— particulars of, iii. 74— 


76. 
Lyſidice, 


394 
** the daughter of Pelops, ii. 


8 thrown into a den with, a 
lion, i. 24. | | 
„ particulars of, i. 25—28. 
Lyſippe, the wife of Prolaus, il. 5. 
Lyfſippus, the ſtatuary, i. 161, 162. 
ti. $5, 86. 96, 97. 126. 133. iii. 59. 
66. 


— a vitorious wreſtler in the 
Olympic games, ji. 137. 

Lyftrs, a ſtatue to called, i. 140. 

Lyſon, the painter, i. 9. 

_— the e, Il. 132. 


M. 


MAC ARE Us, the ſon of olus, 


in 215. 


— Lycaon, 


11 256 

Macaria the city, it. 257. 

the fountain, * = 

Machærion, ii 2-9. 

Machanidas, the tyrant, i. 422. 

Mzander, the river, i. 148. ii. 285 
308. 

Mznalus, the city, it. 257. 

_— a part of the plain Argos, ii. 
205. 

——, the daughter of Atlas, ii. 283 

——, a picture of, iii. 187. 

Mzrz, the town, ii. 283. 

Mzfis, the architect, i. 297. 

Magic of the ancients founded on a 
theory no leſs ſublime, than rational 
and true, iii. 302. 

Magician, an account of a, among the 
Lydians, ii. 82. 

Magneſii, the, 1. 321. | 
Magnetidz, the gates, ii. 170. 

Malgis, iti. 29. 

 Miallus, the river, it. 235. 

Maloetas, the river, ii. 238. 

Maltho, an incloſure in the Elean 
Gymnaſium, ii. 154. 

Man, the dream of a ſhadow accord- 
ing to Pindar, 111. 350. 

Manticlus, i. 4 0. 405 

Mantinea, the city, 19 257. 

Mantinenſes, particulars of the en- 
gage ment of the, againſt the ee. 
dæ monians, ii. 276. 


5 the wars of they Il, 270, 


271. 
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Manto, the daughter of Tireſias, the. 
ſeat of, iii. 22. 

Maratha, a place in Arcadia, i 11. 320. 

Marathon, the town, i. 95. | 

Mardos ius, the ſon of Gobrias, a ſta- 

tue of, 1.281. ili. 9. 

Marion, a victor in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, and in wreſtling, ii. 64. 

Marios, the town, i 3% 322. 

Market- place of the Athenians, con- 
tens of the, i. 45. 

Marpeſſa, the wife of Meleager, i. 


34 | 
| Mart elfus, the city, iii 134. 


Mars Enyzlian, i 291. 

— —, the meaning of, ii. 
306. 

— Gunaikothoias, a ſtatue of, ii. 
368 

— Therita, a ſta ue of, i. 312. 

Marſyas, the pipes of, i. 156. 

„a picture of, iii. 188. 

Martiora, a wild beaſt ſo called by the 
Indians, ili. 46. 

Maſes, an Argive city, i. 242. 

Maui, 1. 9%. 

Mauſolus, ii 292. 

Medea, Th 53. 

Medeon, the city, iii. 108, 


Medeſicaſte, a picture of, iii. 175. 


Medon, the fon of Codrus, ii. 167. 


- Medontide, the, i. 376. 


Medus, i. 143. 

Meduſa, golden head of, i. 57. 

— „ particulars of, i. 195. 

= à picture of, iii. 178. 

Megacles, the architect, ii, 139. 

Megalophanes, the diſciple of Arce- 
ſilaus, and preceptor of Philopoemen, 
ii. 370. 

Megalopolis, „, 316. 

, when firſt inhabited, ii. 


317. 
Megapenthes, the ſon of Proetus, — 
179. 


the ſon of Menelaus, i. 
309. | 

Megara, the wife of Hercules, a picture 
of, ili. 184. 

Megareus, the ſon of Neptune, i i. 116. 

Meges, a picture of, iii. 174. 

Meilichos, the river, li. 222. 

im the, ii. 257. 

„the city, ii. 315. 

Melzneus, the ſon of Leyaon, 16. 

Melampos, 
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Melampos, the ſon of Amythaon, i. 
184. 447. ii. 296. 365. 

E Ar and Bias, the race of, i. 

- +78 

"Mel ch. the Con of Autaſus, i. 746. 

— , the ſon of Neptune, ii. 176. 

—, the river, iii. 89. 

Melane, the daughter of Cephiſſus, 
ii 117. 

Melaneus i. 341. 

Melangea, a place in Arcadia, ii. 265 

Melanion, ii. 51. 

Melanippus, a beautiful Ionian, had 
connection with Comztho. a pr ieſt- 


eſs of Diana, in the temple ot the 


goddeſs, iii. 220. 

-, the ſon of Mars and Tri- 
tia, il. 2 t. 

Melanopus, the Cumæan poet; ii. 19. 

Melanthus, the ſon of Andropompus, 
1. 86. 

Melas, the ſon of Antaſſus, ii. 54. 

Melea, che promontory, i. 324. 

Meleager 1. 15. 

„ a picture of, iii. the 

Meles, the river, ii. Bo. 

Meliaſtz, the. 1:. 265. 

Melicerte, iii. 80. 

Melitides, gates ſo called, 1. 65. 

Memblaurus, i. 251. 

Memnon, a picture of, 11. 190, 

M-r:monides, the birds, 76. 

Menu, why ſometimes demanded as a 
lacrifice by oracles, iii. 306, 

Menzchmus, the ftatuary, ii. 218. 

Menalcas, a victor in the Olympic 

| quinquertium, It, 130. 


Menalcidas, inferior in perfidy to Cal- : 


lictates, ii. 197. 
raiſes a war between the 


Achaians and Lacedzmonians, ii. 
202. 


Menander, the ſon of Diopithes, ſe- | 


pulchre of, 1. 5. 57. 
Mendzus, the ſtatuary, ii. 78. 
Menclaus, ii. 227. 
5a picture of, ili. 173. 
Meneptole mus. a victorious boy in the 
Olympic race, ii. 126. 
Meneſtratus, iii. 58. 
Menigas. a poem ſo called, iu. 12. 
Menodorus, the ſtatuary, iii. 60. 
Menophanes, i. 325, 
Mentas, ii. 329, 


Mercury, IVEY Yo of, i. 6. etc 
Mercury Diolios, a ftatue of, ii. 248. 
— - Forenhs, a ſtatue of, i. 288- 


— Why called Forenſis —why 


ſaid to be the ſon of Maia. The 
guardian of gymnaſtics, muſic, and - 
diſciplines, Iii. 91. 
— judicial, i, 42. 
= „a ſtatue of, 11. 229, 
- „ dedi- 
cated by Pindar, iii. 37. 
—— Pcolygius, a ſtatue of, i. 229. 
—— Pronaoi, a ſtatue of, ili. 22. 
— — Propylzus, i 62. 
—, why the ſtatues of, were of 
a ſquare figure, iii. 293. —— 
why a ftatue of, was ap 
erect penis on a baſis, iii. 330. 


—-, why repreſented with a ram 
by his fide, iii. _ | 
Meroe. the city, i. 


_ Meſaieus, a ſtatue of poi ſo o called, 


ii. 226. 
Metla, the city, i. 323. 
Meilapios, the fountain, iii. 49. 
Meſſatis, the city, ii. 246. 
Meſſeis, the fountain, 1.3 14. 


Meſſene, the daughter ot Triopas, i. 3 3N 


ſituated under Ithome, i. 339. 
che manner in which it was 
taken, i. 420. | 
Meſſenians, cauſe of their quarrelling 
with the Lacedæmonians, i. 346. 
„the, affairs of, in a cala - 
mitous condition, i. 363. £215 
and Lacedæmonians war 
on each other in the fifth year of 
the reign of Ariſtodemus. Parti- 
culars ei this war, i. 468—371. 


revo 't from the Lace- 
dæmonians, i. 379. 


„fight againſt the Lace- 

dæmonians at Dera, i. 380. 

— and Lacedzmonians, par- 
ticulars of an engagement between 


them, near the monumentof Carpus, 


1. 381—384. | 
„the, vanquiſhed by the La- 


e e 1ans, i. 288. 


gagement between them and the 
Acarnanes, i. 409. 


— driven by the Lacedæ- 


wy 


monians from Naupactus, i. 411. 
— Meſſenians, 


„ particulars of an en- 
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Meſſenians, the, exiled from Pelopon- 
neſus for nearly three hundred years, 
i. 417. 


— — » forum of the, and its 
contents, i. 426. 


— 


— II 


to return to Peloponneſus, i. 412. 
— ä „ warlike ſtratagem of, 


i. 419. 


Meſſenic war, particulars of * 3 


355—363- | 
Meteilus R he Roman general, tranſ- 
actions of. ii. 186, 187. 


en Andiſcus, il. 207. 
invites the Achaians to make 

a league with the Romans, ii. 205. 
Methana, the town, i. 235. 


Methapus, the Athenian, the author of | 


myſteries, i. 340. 

Methydrium, the city, ii. 257. 338. 

Metioche, a picture of, iii. 176. 

Micon, the painter, i. 45. 47. ii. 100. 
278. 

— the ſtatuary, ii. 118. 

— the orator, 1. 161. 

Midea. the city, i. 178. 208. 

deftroyed by an earth - 
quake, ii. 239. 

Midias, iii. 157. 

Mileſians, the, particulars of the ori- 
gin of, iii. 108. 

Miletus, the commander of the Cretan 
fleet, ib. | 

Milo, thewreftler, eee of, ii. 124. 

Miltiades, the Athenian archon, i. 
405. ii. 348. 

„ the firſt that benefited 
Greece in common, il. 377. 

Mimnermus, the poet, ili. 64. 

Minerva, the daughter of Vulcan and 
the lake Tritonis, i. 41. 

—— ſtatue of, that fell from hea- 
ven, i. 75. 

, golden lamp of, 76. 

w—, the wall of, ii. 232. 

Pania, the ſtatue of. i. 199. 

Pareæ, a ſtatue of, i. 315. 

called Polias and Sthenias by 

the Troezenians, i. 224. 

Pronaoi, a ſtatue of, iii. 22. 

— Sophroniſter, iii. 2 4. 


w—-, Called Siga in the Phœnician, 


and Sais in 


the Egyptian tongue, 
zii. 27. = 754 


„invited by the Thebans 


IN D E K. 


Minerva Zoſteria, iii. 38. 
„a definition of the nature of, 
iii. 223. 

riſing from the head of Jupiter, 
the meaning of, iii. 239. | 
— —-, why called Ergane, 16. 
„the meaning of the ſpear and 
ſhield of, 16. 
, why called Phoſper, the Sa- 
viour, Calliergos, a virgin, Aigio- 


chos, philoſophic, philopolemic, Vice _ 


tory, and Heaith, iii. 241, 242. 


— recharkable addition to the 


celebrated inſcription on the ſtatue 
of, in an Egyptian temple, from 
Proclus, iti. 287. 

, why Phidias placed a cock 
on her helmet, iii. 3 0. | 

Minoa, the promontory, i. 327. 

Minos, i. 79. 253- 

— and Rhadamanthus, intellectual 
heroes, iii. 231. 

Minotaur, the fable of the, explained, 
iii. 237. 

Minyas, the fon of Chryſes, ili. 84. 

, the treaſury of, iii. 88. 

———, the poem, verſes from, iii. 
18r. 159. 

Mirror, a kb account .of one 
in Arcadia, ii. 343. 

Michridates, iii. 7. 

Mnaſeas, the Cyrenean, ii. I2I. 

——-—; the racer, il. 125» 

Mnaſinous, i. 309. 

Mnemoſyne, the water of ili. 93. 

Mneſibulus, a victor in the Olympic 
ſtadium, iii. 203. 

Mnefimachus. ſtatue of. i. 0s, 

Mneſtheus, the ſon of Peteus, i. 207. 

Molione, the wite of Agar, ii. 5. 

„ the im- 


— 


precations of, ib. 
Molomi, the, an ambuſh of, detected 


by the braying of an aſs, iii. 150. 


Moloſſus, the river, ii. 3383. 
Molpadia, ſepulchre of, i. 4. 
Molpia, the daughter of Scedaſus, iii. 


29- 
Molpion, a victor in the Olympic 
games, 11. 95. 
Moluris, the rock, ſacred to Leuco- 
thea and Palæmon, i. 122 
Monuments, heroic, of Pirithous, The- 
ſeus, Oedipus, and Adraſtus, i. 92. 


Moon, 


— 


INDE x. 
Moon, the, why ſaid to be drawn by 


two bulls, iii. 222. 


» why repreſented drawn by 

a mule, ili 317. 

„ why repreſented with 
horns on her head, iii. 329 

Mopſus, the ſon of Ampyx, ii. 51. 

, the ſon of Rhacius, ii. 171. 

Mother of the Gods, a ſtatue of, of 
Parian ſtone, i. 427. 

Mothon, the rock, i. 439. 

Mothone, the harlot, 76. 

„the city, given by the Lace- 


dzmonians to the Nauplienſes, i. 


407» 
» during the Trojan war called 
Pedaſus, i 438, ' 
Mountain Aleſium, ii. 275, 
Ama, 1. 329. 
— Ancheſmus, i. 95+ 
—— Anchiſia, ii 283. 
— — Apeſas, i. 176. 
—— Arachnzus, i. 208. 
— Artemiſium, 1 1. 206. 
——— Atlas, i. 99+, 
— —.— Boreum, 11. 360. 
- Cercyius, lit. 44. 
-- Chaon, i. 204. 
— — Cithzron, iii. 5. | 
Chelydorea, ii. 294. 
—— Cnacadius, 1.329. 
——— Cnacalus, ii. 304. 
Coccygius, i. 242. 
— Corycus, ili. 135. 
—— Cotylion, ii. 352 
— —— Crathis, ii. 243. 291. 
Creſius, ji. 361. 
—.—.— Cronius, ii. 61. 
——— Cyllene, ii. 259. 
- abounds with white 
black-birds, ii. 293. 
Cynortium, i. 215. 
— — EJaion, ii. 352. 
Euboea, i. 180. 
— — Eva, 5 426. 
——— Gerania, i. 128. 
— — Geronteum, ii. 29. 300. 
—— Helicon, the moſt fertile of 
all the mountains in Greece, iii, 61. 
Hymettus, i. 94. 
— —— Ida, ii. 173. 
— — llius, i. 229. 
- Ithome, i. 363. 432. 
Mountains, lunar, the, of an immenſe 
height, according to Ptolemy, iii. 264. 
* . 


— Ld 


tan, 


% 
— 
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Mountain of Panellenian Jupiter, i. 222. 
— —— Lampea, ii. 306. 
— — Laphyſtion, ili. 79. 
— —— Lapitha, ii. 13. 
——— Laryſium, i. 321. 
— — Latmus, ii. 2. 
— —— Libethrius, iii. 79. 
— Lycone, i. 204. 
——— Macria, ii. 180. 


— — Mznalius, it, 340. 


— —— Mycale, ii. 19. 
—-—-—, the Nomii, ii. 347. 
-—- Orexis, ii. 286. 
—.—— Oſtracina, ii. 281. 
— Pan, i. 97. 
— - Parnes, 1. 94. 
m==.—-— Parnon, i. 248. 
— —- Parthenius, ii. 265. 
——— Pentelicus, i. 94. 
——— Philanthum, ii. 337. 
— Pholoe, ii. 320. 
— —— Pion, ii. 180. 
—— Pontinus, i. 244. 
— —— Ptous, iii. 51. 
— Ruporthmus, i. 237. 
—.— — Saturnians it. 141. 
—.—.— Saurus, ii. 147. 
—— Seiathis, ii. 286. 
——— Sepia, ii. 292. 
— — the Summit, ii. 179. 
— —— Supreme, iii. 41. 
—-—-— Thaumaſios, ii. 3 38. 
—— Tilphuſſius, iii. 76. 
. — Tin 1 3G 
—.—— Trachys, ii. 285. 
—.— 'Typzus, il. 16. 


eln Various, i. 110. 


Mountains, Aroania, ii. 296. 
„ the Ceraunii, ii. 67. 


Mummius, the Roman general, ii. 27. 


dedicated a brazen ſtatue of 
Jupiter i in Olympia, i1. 72. 
leads an army againſt che 
Achaians, ii. 205. | 
routs the whole army of the 
Achaians, ii. 208. 


throws down the walls of 


the cities that warred on the Ro- 
mans—puts an end to their demo- 
cratic government eſtabliſnes in its 
ſtead oligarchies—and lays a tri- 

bute on all Greece, it, 210. 
Muſzus, i. 39. 
—— compoſed a hyma to Ceres 
for the Lycomedæ, i. 339 · iii. 119. 
Muſæus, 


Muſeus, the ſon of Angiophemus, iti. 
; 

———, the prophet, iii. 136. 

Muſes, only three, according to the 
ſons of Alocus, iii. 63. 

Muſus, an account of the, from the 
MSS. Schol. of Proclus on the Cra- 
tylus, iii. 318. 

——5, the ſtatuary, ii. 71. 

Mycale nus, the city, ruins of, iii. 42. 

Mycenæ deſtroyed by the Argives 
through envy, i. 179. 

—  T7uins of, i. 177. 

Mycene, the daughter of Inachus, i. 
17 

6s. the hero, ii. 314. 

Mylaon, the river. ii. 338. 347. 

Myles, the ſon of Lelex, i. 249. 378. 

„ the nrſt that 

invented a hand-mill, 1. 314. 

Myndus, i. 225. 

Myones, the, ii. 138. 

Myonia, the city, iii. 215. 

Myron Prienenſis celebrated the Meſ- 
tenic war in proſe, 1. 353. 

wrote heroic verſes 

and elegies, iii. 12, 

„the ſtatuary, i. 65. 222. ii. 87. 
107, 109. 125. 111. 66. 

Myropolis, a porch in Arcadia, ii. 226. 

Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, 
a ſtatue of, ii. 27. 

-, the fon of Mercury, parti- 
culars of, ii. 288. 

Myrtoeſſa, ii. 328. 

Myrtoon, the fea, ii. 289. 

Mys, the carver, i, 80. 

Myſzum, the, ii. 250. 

_ ius, 1. 240. 

Myſus, i. 104. 
yus, the city, ii. 170. 


N. 


NABTIS, the Spartan king, i. 422. ii. 
187. 374. "x 

Naia, the fountain, i. 332. 

Naoclus, ii. 172. 

Naphilus, the river, ii. 347. 

Narcæus, the fon of Phyſcoa, by Bac- 

chus, ii. 48. 


Nareiſſus, a remarkable ſtory of, iii. 72. 


-, the fable of, explained, ui. 
343. 


1NDE x 


Narcydas, the wreſtler, it. 160. 
Naſamones, i. 98. 
Naucydes, the ſtatuary, i. 182. 1995 
li. 107, 
Naupactia, verſes ſo called, 1. 143. 
, whom compoſed by, 11. 217. 
Naupactus, i. 407. 


Nauplia, i. 247. 


Nauplius, the ſon of Neptune and Amy« 
mone, i. 247. 

Naus, the great grandſon of Eumolpus, 
ii. 289. 

Nauficaa, ii. 57. 

Naxos, in Sicily, ii. 127, 

ang the daughter of Pereus, 11, 
2 c 

Ne da, the Nymph. li. 345. 365. 

, the river, i. 393. 444. ii. 345. 

Nelaidas, a victor in che Oiympic 
games, ii. 131. 

Neleus, the fon of Cretheus, and king 
of Pylus, i. 342. 442. iii. 85. 


Nemea, the daughter of Aſopus, ii. 68. 
Nemea, the village, i. 176. 


Nemean lion, the cave of, 15. 
„the meaning of the, ili. 
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Nemeſis, why called the angel of Juſ- 
tice, iii. 261. 
Neocles, the Theban, iii. 3. 
Neolaidas, the pugiliſt, ii. 85. 
Neon, the city, iii. 106. 108. 
Neoptolemea, a puniſhment ſo called, 
i. 386. 
es, the ſon of Achilles, 76. 
„a picture of, iii. 177. 
Neotheus, ii. 51. 
Neptune venerated by the Troezenians 
under the appellation of the king, i. 
224. 


„called in common by all na- 

tions, Pelagæan, Aſphalizan, and 

Hippian, ii. 227. 

equeſtrian, a ſtatue of, de- 
dicated by Ulyſles, ii. 287. 

— „a grove of, called Poſeidonion, 
. 

—, the meaning of his contend- 

ing with the ſun, iii. 282. 


—— 


, why repreſented with a tri- 


dent, iii. 299. 
» Hippocurius, the meaning of, 


iii. 305. 
Neris, the town, i. 248. 
Nero, the emperor, i. 246. 


Nero, 


1 N . 


Nero, the gifts of, 1. 132, 

dedicated crowns in the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, ii. 35. 

— gave liberty to all the Grecian 
cities, without injuring the Roman 
empire, ii. 212. 


— entirely deſtitute of love, iii. 60. 


plundered the temple of Apollo 
at Delphos, ili. 119. 

Neſſus, the centaur, iii. 274. 

Neſtane, the ruins of, ii. 267. 

Neſtor, the fon of Neleus, i. 336. 

——--' reigned over the Meſſenians, 
i. 343. | 

, the houſe of, i. 443. 

— a picture of, i. 443. VL. 175. 

Nicagora, i. 163. 

Nicander, a king of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, i. 243. 

—, the ſon of Charillus, 5 i. 268. 

a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 131. 

Nicaſipolis, iii. 17. 

Nicias, i. 88. | 

Nicias, the moſt cxceNont painter of 
animals of his time, i. 90. 310. ii. 

231. . 

Nicippe, the daughter of Paſeas, ii. 
273. 

Nicocles Olympionice, i. 321. 


Nicodamus, the ſtatuary, ii. 76. 91. 


100. 

eee i. 424. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, a ſta- 
tue of, ii. JF. 

Nicoſtratus, the ſon of Menelaus, i. 309. 


pancratium, and in wreſtling, 11, 
64. 92. | 
Night, the oracle of, i. 119. 


mother of the Nemeſes, ii. 178. 

» myſtic particulars reſpecting the 
oracle of, iii. 277. 

Nile, the, produces river-horſes and 
crocodiles, i. 475. 

Nileus, the ſon of Codrus, i ii. 167. 

Niobe, ii. 255. I 

Niſza, the haven, i. 115. 129. 

——, the tower, 1. 130. 

Niſus had purple hairs on his head, i, 
$2, I15. 

Nomia, a picture of, iii. 191. 

Nomophilaces, the Spartan; i. 28, 

Nonacris, a ſmall Arcadian city, ii. 


294. 


-z a victor in the Olympic 


„ according to the Smyrnæans, the 


Nonnus, iii. 343. 
Nora, the city, iii. 146. 
Norax, the fon of Mercury, iti. 146. 


| Noſtoi, the poem, iii. 182. 187, 


Nus, the river, ii. 247. 

NyReus, a king of Thebes, iii. IT. 

Nyctimus, the eldeſt ſon of en, 
11: 265, 257. 305. 

Nymboeum, the lake, i. 324. 

Nymphades, the gates, i. 129. 


Nymphaſia, the fountain, 11. 338. 


Nymphs, an account of the, from the 
MS. Commentary of Hermias on 
the Phedrus, ili. 320. | 

„ dittributed by Servius inte 

three claſſes, iii. 320. 

Sithaidan, . 17 


9. 


OCCULT, an entrance fo called 
in Altis, ii. 143. 

Ocean, why called a river—account 4 
from the MSS. Schol. of Proclus on 
the Cratylus, and from his Com- 
mentaries on the Timæus, iii. 262. 

——-, according to the Athenians, 
the father of Nemeſis, ii. 178. 

Ocnus and his aſs, a picture of, iii. 


183. | 
Ocnus, the bird, the largeſt and moſt,# 
beautiful of herons, iii. 183. 
Odeum, Athenian, and the ftatues it 
contains, i. 22. 
„the building, i in inthe FR 


143. 

- —— — —, the, in Achaia, ii. 224. 
Oeanthea, the city, iii. 216. 
Oebalus, i. 196. 6 ; 
, the ſon of Cynortas, i. 250. 
» the Spartan, his ſtratagem, 

1. 373 
Oebotas, a victor in the Olympic ſta« 


dium) ii. 213. 


Oechalia, i. 344. 
Oedipodia, the fountain, iii. 40. 

„ verſes ſo called, iii. 13. 
Oedipus, iii. 13. 113. N 
Oenæ, i. 206. 
Oencadz, the, vanquiſhed by the Meſ. 

ſenians, i. 408. 
Oeneus, the ſon of Porthaon, i. 438. 
Oenobius, i. 66. 
Oenoe, an Ame city, iii, 129. 
Oecnomauy 


999- 
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| Ocnomaus, the fon of Alxion, ii. 3. 


—, a ſtatue of, ii. 27. 50. 

„the pillar of, ii. 59. 
Oenone, the iſland, i. 148. 
Oenopion, ii. 176. 


Oenotrus, the youngeſt ſon of Lycaon, 


>. 257. 
Oenuſſæ, the iſland, i. 438. 


2 i. 296. 

| „ 1.34 

Occ, the 4 ii. 283. 

Oetylos, i. 319. 

Oetylum, i. 333. 

Oz king of the Ectenæ, iii. 10. 

Oibotas, a victor in the Olympic ſta- 
fine, ii. 91. 

Olbia, the city, ili. 147. 

Olbiades, i. 9. 0 

Olbius, the river, ii. 286. 

Olen, the poet, i. 49. 172. ii. 19. 
299. ili. 59. 

Olenius, ii. 145. 

Olenos, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 215. 

Olidas, the Elean, ii. 127. 

Olive-tree, called Intorted, i. 215. 

Olive- trees which bear no fruit, called 


by the Troezenians, Rachi, i. 232. 


Olympian Jupiter, a deſcription of his 
ftatue, 11. 29. 

— the ſon of Philip, ii. 267. 

, the mother of Alexander, 


iii. 17. 

— the fountain, ii. 322. 

Olympic games, by whom, and when 
firſt — ii. 20—26. 

—, the order in which 

they are celebrated, ii. 24. 
Olympicum, a grove of Jupiter ſo call- 
ed, i. 118. 

Olympiodorus, a ſtatue of, i. 70. 

— „ his proſperoes under. 
takings and honours, i. 73, 74. 
: pictures of his achieve- 

ments in Eleufis, i. 74. 

, the Platonic philoſopher, 
extract from the MSS. Schol. of, on 
the Gorgias, iii. 237, 238. 289. 299. 
— — Cxtrat from the Ms, 
Commentary of, 1 the Phædo, iii. 
254. 2908. 315. 

-—, his diele of the mun- 
dane gods, iii. 280. 


—— 4 3 


Olympioſthenes, the ſtatuary, lil. 66. 


Olympium, i. 154. . | 
I the Rtatuaryy f li, 9 3 
5 


* 
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Olympus, a picture of, iii. 188. | 
Olynthos, or the wild fig-tree, called 
by the Meſſenians, Tragos, i. 393- 

Omphace, iii. 97. 

Omphalion, the painter, the diſciple 
of Nicias, the. ſon of Nicomedes, 
i. 429 

3 0 8 the ſtatuary, 11. 70. 

Onaſias, the painter, iti. 1 3. 

Onaſſimedes, the ſtatuary, iii. 27. 

Onatas, a pifure of the expedition of, 
to the Argive Thebes, 111. 9. - 

„the ſtatuary, ii. 77. 355s 
it. 138. 

Oncheſtus, the city, i. 116. | 

„ ruins of, iii. 58. 

Oncus, the ſon of Apollo, ii. 310. 

Onomacritus, i. 62. ii. 328. 342. iii. 
82. 

Onomarchus, king of the Phocenſes, 
ili. 106. 

Onomaſtus, victor in the cæſtus in the 
Olympic games, ii. 22. 

Opheltes, i. 176. 

Ophion, a moſt ancient god, the ſame 
with the Orphic dragon, ili. 340. 

Ophioneus, the prophet, i. 367. 

Ophis, the river, ii. 269. 


Opis, the goddeſs, i. 127. it. 19. 


———, king of the Iapyges, a ſtatue of, 
iii. 138. | 

— the meaning of the word ac- 
cording to Callimachus, iii. 280. 

Oplodamas, ii. 331. 

Opportunity, the firſt cauſe, ſo called 
by the Pythagoreans, ili. 318, 

Opus, the city, iii. 204. 


Oracle of Amphilocus, 1. 101. 


Apollo, i. 233. 273 364. 
371-373. 393. 412. it. 6, 7. 
18. 111. 116. 254. 267, 272. 353. 
ili. 32. 40. 87. 103. 118. 140. 149. 
213 


Dina dietes, particu- 
lars of, i. 203. 
Clarian Apollo, ii. 177. 
Apollo at Delphos, ſaid to 
be the molt ancient of any on Earth, 
iii. 114. 


; reſpecting Homer, 

iii. 170. 6 

Bacchus, reſpecting the de- 
ſtruction of Libethria, remarkably 
verified, iii. 69. 

———Bhacis, "Ry Oh 

Oracle, 


1 N D E N. I 


Oracle, the, concerning the bladder, 
lit. 234. 

—— remarkable account of one in 
a temple of Ceres, ii. 228. 

of Apollo Thryxeus, 3 

—— of Euclus the prophet re- 
ſpecting Homer, iii, 171. 

a , a remarkable one of Her- 

cules, ii. 243. 

of Dodonzan Jupiter, 11. 240. 


—— of Mercury, a remarkable ac- 


count of the, ii. 230. 
—— Pythian, i. 193. 217. 
a Sibylline, ii. 188. itt, 127. 
of Muſzus, it. 127. 
of Trophonius, i. 43. 
Oracles, the ſcientific theory of, un- 
folded, iii. 259. 
, not the tricks of fraudulent 
8 they ceaſed, when the 
hriftian religion made its appear- 
ance, iii. 259, 
Oræa, Troezen ſo called; i. 224. 
Orchomenii, the, ii. 257. 


Orchomenus, the city, particulars of 


the ancient affairs of, iii. 80. 


84. 

Oreſtes, 1. 120. 

„the tabernacle of, i. 228, 

=— reports of, ii. 333. 

—— the Roman, is ſent by the 
Romans into Greece, ii. 203. 

Oreſthaſium, the city; ii. 256. 359- 
Oreſtheus, the ſon of Lycaon, ii. 25 56. 

Ef — Deucalion, iii. 

214. 

Oreſtorius, a commander of the Gauls, 

_ unparalleled cruelty of, iii. 163. 


1 a ftatue of Apollo fo e. | 


. 1. 239. 
Orithyia, li. 35. 
Orneæ, i. 207. 
Orneus, the ſon of Eredtheus, i i. 207. 
28 a Syrian river, ii. 323. 

ontes, the Indian, the dead body of, 

diſcovered, which was more than 

eleven cubits in altitude, i ii. 323. 
Drops, the city, i. 98. 100. ii. 196. 
Orpheus, i. 39. 222. 288. 204. ill. 59. 
+» 2 ſtatue of, made by the Pe- 

. laſgi, 1.31 5. 


„ ili. 67. 


— various accounts of the death 


of, iii. 11. 68. 
L. III. 


„the ſon of Minyas, i. 


Orpheus, a picture of, iii. 187. 


—— che hymns of, preferred ta 
thoſe of Homer for religious purpoſes, 
though inferior t to them in elegance, 
ili. 70. 


n by wild beaſts, iii. 327. 
Orphic hymns, the, "which exiſt at 
preſent, proved to be the hymns 
which were uſed in the Eleuſinian 
mylteries, iii. 274. 
Orphondas, a victor in the Pythiati 
. conteſt with colts, iii. 121. 
Ort. bia, i. 217. | 
Ortilochus, i. 329. 
„the ſon of Diocles, i. 424. 
Orus, an Egyptian deity, the ſamè 
with Apollo and the Sun, iii. 298. 
Otus, ili. 62. 
Oxylus, the ſon of Hamon, ii. 8. 
zolæ, the, i. 407. iii. 213. 


P. 


P ACHYNOM, the promontory, 
ii. 76. iii. 131. 

Pactyas, the Lydian, i. 447. 
Pzanius, a victorious wreſtler in the 
Olympic and Pythian games, il. 132. 
Pædige, an incloſure ſo 9 1. 162. 
Pæna, 4 dreadful beaſt, i, 128. 
Pzon, i. 186. ii. 2. 


Pæoneus, one of the Curetes, ii. 19. 


Pzonius, the ſtatuary, ii. 28, 

Page, the town, i. 130. 

Pagondas, a victor in the comple. 
horſe-race in the Olympic games, it 

22. 


| Palamedes, 1. 191. 


6 a picture of, iii, 188. 
Palladium, a tribunal in Attica, i. 13. 
Pallantium, the city, ii. 256, 357. 
Pallas, the fon of Lycaon, 11. 256. 
Palus, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 337. 


Pamiſus, the river, i. 346. 426. 435. 


Pammerope, i. 112. 


Pamphus, the poet, i. 112. 114. li. 


7. iii. 59. 72. 
— , compoſed the moſt 


ancient hymns for the Athenians, 
ii. 65. 


fo the firſt that celebrated the 


Braces in verſe, iii. $2. 
_ Pamphylus, the ſon of Æęgimius, i. 217, 
Da Pang 


„the meaning of his being fol- 
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Pan, the ſummit of all the ſublunary 
local gods and demons, iii. 247. 

— cke, that met Philippides, an 
account of, iii. 341. 

— Scolitas, a brazen ſtatue of, it. 
326. 

— Sinois, a ſtatue of, ii. 325. 

Panathenaia, the greater and leſſer of 
the Athenians, the meaning of, iii. 
249. 

Pancirollus, ili. . 

Pancratiaſtai, the Uebe ii. 24. 

Pancratium, the meaning of, iii. 271. 


Pandarus, the daughters of, Pictures 


of, iii. 186. 

Pand ion, the monument of, i. 14. 

„a ſtatue of, i. 14. 115. 

. the meaning of the fable of, 
iii. 24 

N the ſon of Phocus, i. 219. 

, the city, iii. 108, 109. 

Panormus, the port, i. 414. ii. 19. 


232. 

Pantaliontes, the ſon of Omphalion, 
11. 146. 

Pantarces, a victor with the vaulting 


horſe in the Olympic games, ii. 127. 


„an Elean youth who was 
enamoured with Phidias, ii. 30. 
— z yi in wreſtling in the 

Olympic games, ii. 113. 
Panthalis, a picture of, iii. 173. 
Pantias, the ſtatuary, ii, 92. 126. 
Tanyaſis, the poet, Yi. 24. 185. 
—— Yerſes of, iii. 124. 
Paphia, A brazen ſtatue of, i. 334. 
Paraballon, a victor in the Olympic 
repeated courſe, ii. 101. 
Parabyſton, a place of judgement among 
the Athenians, 1. $2. 
Paracypariſſiæ Achaian, the city, i. 323, 


Parammon, an appellation of Mercury, 


11. 4 

98388 the city, iii. 108. 

Pariani, the, iii. 59. 

Paris, i. 320. 

— , 2 picture of, iii. 190. 

— t, the fable of, reſpecting his judge- 
ment of the goddeſſes explained, iii. 

os. 

| Parathemidas, ii iii. 29. 

Parnaſſus, the ſon of the nymph Cle- 
odora, ili. 116. 

15 8 the ſon of Tricolinus, i, „ bh 
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x. 


Paroria, the city, ii. $36. 

Pareſelene, i. 333- 

Parphorus, the Colophonian, i ii. 173. 

Parrhaſius, the painter, i. 80. 

„the grove, ii. 344. 

Parrots only to be found among the In- 
dians, i. 215. 

Parthaon, ii. 305. 

Parthenia, the river, ii. 138. 

Parthenius, the mountain, ii. 383. 

» the Lacedamonian, iii. 


29. 
Parthenopzus, the ſon of Talaus, iii, 


42+ 
Parthenope, the daughter of Ancæue, 
ii. 174. 
Paficrates, ii. 316. 
Paſiteles, the ſelf-taught artiſt, ii. 68. 
Patzchus Achæus, a victor in the 


Olympic race with the walking 


horfe, ii. 24. 
Scary the city, i. 252. ii. 216. 
— the women of, remarkably 
7 eons to venery, ii. 229. 
Patreus, the ſon of Preugenes, ii.18T, 
EIT; 
Patrius, a ftatue ſo called, i i. 127. 
Patrocles, the ſtatuary, ii. 90. iii. 127, 
Patroclus, an Athenian iſland, i. 102. 
„one of Ptolemy's ce mmand- 
ers, i. 26g, 
——=, the friend of Achilles, ii. 
57. 


„a picture of, ili. 186. 


| Pauſanias, the fon of Pleſtoanax, leads 


an army into Attica, i. 261. q 
— „the ſon of Cleombrotus, 
the conduct of, towards a woman 
whoſe name was Coa, 16. 
— — makes a league with the 


Thebans, and flies to the Tegeatæ, 
i. 262. 


the genetal of the army in 
the battle at Dlatzze, ſtory reſpect- 
ing, i. 304. 

— — , the ſtatuary, f ili. 126. 

Pauſias, the painter, two pictures of, 
* ary. 


Pauſon, the ſtatuary, iii. 126. 


Pegza, the Nymph, ii. 152. 5 

Pegaſus, the hoof of, a channel for wa- 
ter, i. 142. 

Pelagon, ii. 149. 

Pelagos, a place in Arcadia, 11. 278. 


2380. 
Pelarge, 


1 N 8 1 * 


Felarge, the daughter of Potneus, iii. 
Pelaſgus, i ii. 283. 


Peleades, the prophieteſſes, verſes of, 


By 135. 
Peleus flew an i. 221. 


Pelias, ii. 5 

Pelis, a picture of, ili. 179. 

Pellanis, the fountain, i. 3 18. 

Pellene, aii Achaian city, ii. 

35 ..* 

Pelopidas impriſoned by Alexander, 

who reigned in Theflaly. lili. 33. 

Pelops reigned in Piſæa ii. 3. 

—= firſt built a temple to Mercury, 
in Peloponneſus, 16 


— eſtabliſhed games to Jupiter O- 


lympius, it. 20. 
—=, ſacred grove of, ii. 36. 
— a circumſtance reſpectiag the 
bones of, 11. 37. 
Pelorus, the Spartan, Iii, 10, 
Pencala, the river; ii. 259. 
Peneleus; iii, 14. 
Penelope, i. 31). 
Peneus, the river, il. 131. 
Pentathlus, ili. 131. 
Pentheſſlea, a picture of, ili. 100. 


Pentheus, the ſon of Echion, ill. 10, 


enthilus; i. 252. 

 Pephnos, a maritime city of the Spar- 
tans, the iſland, i. 334. 

Perzthenſes, the city, ii, 257. 

Perzthus, ib. * 

: - 42mm i. 146. 
ereus, the ſon of Elatus, ii. 259; 

Pergamus, ii. 36. 

Periander, the ſon of Cypſelus, i. 63. 

| Periboea, the daughter of Alcathous, 
1. © > 

Pericles, a ſtatue of, 1. 70. 

Pericletus, the ſtatuary, ii. 50. 

Periclus, ii. 174. 

Periclymenus, iii. 40. 

Periclytus, the ſon of Euiliymachdl, 
ili. 139. 

Perieres, the ſon of Solus, i. 196. 

1. 


of Chalcis, i. 405. 
tg Perilaus, the ſon ot Ancæus, ii. 174. 
che ſon of Icarius, ii. 334. 


Perimeda, the daughter of Oeneus, ii. 


174. 
Perimedes, a a picture of, iii, 183. 
Periphetes, ii. 305. | 


191, © 


* 
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Pero, the daughter of Neleus, a pic» 
turs of, ill. 191. 

Peroe, the river, iii. 9» 

Perſz, ſtatues of, i. 49. 

Perſea, a fountain ſo Galle: i. 180. 

Perſeus, i. 161. 441. 

„the founder of Mycene, and 
why he built itz i. 177. 

— —, particulars of, i. 1 8, 179. 

Perſica, the, a Spartan porch, 1. 28 1. 

Perſuaſion, the goddeſs, a ſtatue of, 


= 127. 
Peteus, the ſon of Orneus, i. 207. iii. 


207. | 
Petra, the fountain, iii. 79. | 
Petrachos, the precipice, iii. Tor. 
Petroſaca, a place in Arcadia, ii. 282. 
Phædimus, a victor over boys in the 

Olympic pancratium, ii. 3. 
Phzdra, the daughter ot Minos, iii, 36, 
— a picture of, iii. 183, 
Phaennis, the propheteſs, ili. 135. 
an oracle of, iii. 142. 
Phæſtus, y 152. 162. 


5 * the fable of, explained, ili. 


224. 
Phalæcus, the fon of Phayllus, and 
king of the Phocenſes, i itt; 107, 
Phalæſiæ, the city, ii. 336. 
Phalanthus, the ſon 4 Agelaus, ii. 
337. 
—-, the Spartan, a remark 
able ſtory of, ili. 129. 
Phalareus, ii. 51. 


| Phalarus, the river, iii. $0, 


Phalces, the ſon of Temenus, i. 166. 
216. 


Phalyſius, remarkable ſtory of, iii. 2 17. 


Phana, the city, iii, 149. 
Phanas, i. 388. 


187. 


Pharæ, an Achalan city, i i. 424: il. 


— - given to the 
"Trina by the Emperor Auguſtus 
ii. 229. 
Pharandates, I, 261. 
Pharax, ii. 93» 


Phares, the ſon of Philodathii, ii. 230. | 


Pharis, , the ſon of Mercury, i. 424 
—, a Lacedzmonian city, i. 254. 


e or witches, Theban ſta 

tues, ſo called, iii. 24. 
Phayllus, the brother of Onomarchus, 
and king of the Phocenſes; i iii. 106. 
Dd 2 Phelloe, 


20 
Phelloe, a ſmall Achaian town, ii. 


246. 

Phemonoe, the firſt propheteſs of Apol- 
Jo, iii. 114. 

Pheneos, the city, ii. 28 5, 286. 

Pheneus, ii 287. 

Pherenicus, the Elean pugiliſt, ii. 129. 

Pherias, a victorious wreſtler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 123. 

Phialus, the fon of Bucolion, ji 262. 

Phidias, ii. 26 31.95. 159. 161. 248. 
iii. 9. 127. 

— made a ftatue of Celeftial Ve- 
nus, i. 41. 

— made a brazen ſtatue of Apollo, 
i. oy” 


— — ä Miner- 


va, i. $0, 


98. 100. 

| „ the workſhop of, ii. 42. 

 Phidolas, the mare of, ii. 122. 

Phidon, the moſt inſolent tyrant in 
Greece, ii. 150. 

Phigalia, the city, 1i. 256. 

* Phigalus, 16. 

Philagrius, the fon of Cyneus, ii. 192. 

Philammon, iii. 84. 119. 

Philanorium, 1. 243. 

Philanthus, the fon of Prolaus, j 11. 5. 

Phileſius, the ſtatuary, il, 83. 

Philinus, a ſtatue of, ii. 132. 

Philip, the fon of Amyntas, cauſed the 

Eleans to be involved in a civil war, 


i. 418. 


6 ä 


, a ſtatue of, 


il, 114. | 
—_ not a good 
commander, &c. ii. 257. 
— brought the 


bones of Linus to Macedonia, in con- 
ſequence of a dream, iii. 65. 


Philip the younger fortified three cities, 


which through his contempt of the 
. Greeks he called keys, ii. 185. 

——- the ſon of Demetrius, filled all 
Greece with terror, ii. 184. 

the eldeſt fon of Caſſander, 
iii. 17. 

Philippides, i. 8 1. ii. 382. 

Philippus, the pugiliſt, ii. 108. 

Philiſtus, the ſon of Archomenides, 

Philitas, a victor in the Olympic 
arſtus with boys, ii. 22. 


made a ſtatue of Nemeſis, "3 


1 u x. 


Philles, a victor in the Olympic garaes : 
in wreſtling, ii. 110. 


Phillias, the river, i. 314. 


Phillipeion, a round building ! in Altis, 
11. 60. ä 
Phillus, the daughter of Alcimedon, 
ii. 282, 


' Philocles, a commander of the Athe- 


nian fleet, iii. 75. 

Philoctetes, ii. 37. 269. 

Philodamia, the daughter of Danaus, 
i. 424. ii. 230. 

Philogenes, the fon of Euctemon, ii. 

168. 

Phitolaus, a name given to /Eſculapius 
by the Spartans, i. 322, 

Philomela, ni. 112. 

Philomelus, the fon of Theotemus, bi 
105, 

Philon, the pugiliſt, ii. 117. 

a victorious boy in the 9 8 
pic race, 11. 126. 

Philonides, a ſtatue of, ii. 139. 

Philonome, the daughter of Craugaſus, 
iii. 129. 

Philopoemen, the ſon of Craugis, i. 
422. 11, 190. 

„general of che forces 
ſent againſt the Achaians by Atta- 
lus, ii. 208. 

— particulars of, ji. 369 
377. | 

= „the laſt of the Greeks, 
11. 377. 

Philotas, the grandfon of Peneleus, 
1. 168. 70. 

Philotimus, the ſtatuary, ii. 126. 

Philoxenus, i. 5. 234. 


 Phineus, ii. 52. 


Phintas, the ſon of Sybotas, i. 346. 388. 

Phitidia, i. 284. | 

Phlegon Trallianus, remarkable hiſto- 
ries, ſrom the treatiſe of De Mi- 
rabilibus, iii. 269. 

Phlegyas, i. 210. 

— , the ſon of Mars, iii. 83. 

Phlias, particulars of, i. 171. 

Phliafia, 1. 207. ' 

Phliaſian tower, particulars of, 1. 171, 

Phlygonium, the city, iii. 108. 

Phlyus, the ſon of Earth, i. 339. 

Phocenſes, the war of the, againſt the 
Theſfalians, 111. 103, 

„the memorable tranſactions 


of, iii. 109. * | 
oeie, 


E 


Phocic, or ſacred wary the cauſes and 
particulars of, iii. 105, 106, 

——- deſperation, Wes origin of the 
phraſe, iii. 105. 

— war brought to an end by Phi- 
lip, iii. 108. 

——= Cities, the deſtruction and reſto- 
ration of, 15. 

Phocicon, the building, iil. 113. 

Phocicus, the city, iii. 108. 

Phocis, a city under Parnaſſus, ii. 
174» 


— particulars of, iii. 102. 


Phocus, the ſon of Oraytion, i. 219. 


Hi. 39. 102. 

—— a picture of, iii. 186. 
Phoebzan marſh in Troezen, i. 224. 
Phoenicus, the port, i. 438. 

Phoenix, the river, ii. 234. 

Phoezi, a place in Arcadia, ii. 279. 

Pholoe, the mountain, ii. 148. 

Phorbas, the ſon of Lapithas, ii. 4. 

, the Athenian archon, il. 140. 

Phormio, the ſon of Aſopichus, i. 66, 
iii. 132. 

Phormio, the Spartan, i 299. 

, a victor in the Olympic 

games, 11. 61. 

—, the Erythræan, ii. 179. 

Phormis Mznalius, the offerings of, 

il. 80. 

Phoroneus, by what kings he was ſuc- 

ceeded, i. 178. 

— —, the inventor of fon; ac- 

cording to the Argives, 1. 188. 
Phtadmon, the ſtatuary, ii. 107. 
Phraortes, i. 406. 

Phraſiclides, the Athenian archon, ii. 

98. 317. | 
Phreattys, i. 84. 

Phrixa, the ruins of, ii. 148. 
———, the Nymph, ii. 365. 
Phrixus, the ſon of Athamas, i. 67. 
ili. 80. ; 


„the river, i. 246. 
Phrondls, the pilot of Menelaus, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 173. 


Phrudarchidas, iii. 29. 
Phryne, the courtezan, i. 53. 


Praxiteles, iii. 141. 
Phrynichus, the poet, iii. 189. 
Phrynon, ii. 68. 
Phylacus, an heroic grove of, ili. 123, 
Phyleus, the eldeſt fon of Augeas, ii. 


4: 


Pindar, i 


„a golden ſtatue of, made by 
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Phyſcoa, a choir ſo called by the 
Eleans, ll. 48. 

Picture in the Athenian porch called 
Various, particuiars of, i. 42. 

of Bacchus leading Vulcan 

back to heaven, i. 54. ; 

— of Pentheus and Lycurgus, 

ſuffering the puniſhment of their im- 

piety towards Bacchus, 76. 

of the enterprize of Ulyſſes 

againſt the ſuitors, i. 141. 

in the tomb of Xenodice, i. 


154. x 
Pictures in the temple of ZEſculapius 
among the Meflemans, i. 428. 

Piera, the fountain, ii. 48. 

Pieria, the wife of Oxylus, ii. 9. 
Pierus, the river, 11. 229. 

-, the Macedonian, ordered that 
nine Muſes ſhould be worſhipped, 
ili. 63. 


i. 120. 222. 231. 342. 425. 

ii. 26. 41. 88. 169. 246. iii. 4). 

143. 

„ ſtatue of, 1. 22: 

, verſes of, 1. 331. 

— — compoſed hymns in honour of 
Ammon, ili. 35. 

E, what firſt induced him to com- 
pole verſe , ili. 50. 

— remarkable dream is 8 

, ruins of the houſe of, iii. 54. 

— t, a verſe of, iii. 116. 

—, the throne of, iii. 177. 

Pioniæ, the city, iii. 40. . 

Pionis, one of the poſterity of Her- 
cules, ib 

Pipes of the ancients, a curious account 
of, from two Greek MSS, iii. 343, 
344. 

Pirza, the grove, i. 166. 

Piræus, i. 2. 

Piraſus, the ſon of Argus, i. 182. 

Pirene, water of, i. 141. 

Pirithous, 11, 28. 

=, 2 picture of, iii. 185. 

Pirus, the river, li. 21 

Piſander, the Camiren Mc a poet, 2 

246. 11. 301. 

Piſias, the ſtatuary, i. 9. 

Piſidorus, the Olympic Victor, ji. 17. 
104. 

Piſis, a picture of, iii. 176. 

Piſiſtratus, i. 63. 186. 

collected the ſcattered verſes 

Pd 3 | - of 


* 


0 


Phelloe, 4 ſmall Achaian town, ii. 
246. 

Phemonoe, the firſt propheteſs of Apol- 
Jo, iii. 114. 

Pheneos, the city, ii. 285, 286. 

Pheneus, ir 287. 

Pherenicus, the Elean pugiliſt, ii. 129. 

Pherias, a viQtorious wreſtler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 123. 

Phialus, the fon of Bucolion, ii. 262. 

Phidias, ii. 26 31.95. 159. 161. 248, 
iii. 9. 127. 


nus, i. 41. 
— made a brazen ſtatue of Apollo, 
i. 69. 
— àṽůä Miner- 
va, i. $0. 


98. 100. 

, the workſhop of, ii. 42. 

Phidolas, the mare of, ii. 122. 

Phidon, the moſt inſolent tyrant in 
Greece, ii. 150. 

Phigalia, the city, ii. 256. 

Phigalus, 16. 

Philagrius, the ſon of Cyneus, ii. 192. 

Philammon, iii. 84. 119. 

Philanorium, 1. 243. 


Philanthus, the fon of Prolaus, ii. 5. 


Philefius, the ftatuary, ii. 83. 
Philinus, a ſtatue of, ii. 132. 
Philip, the ſon of Amyntas, cauſed the 


Eleans to be involved in a civil war, 


i» 418. 


8 ꝶ—— _ 


il, 114. 


, a ſtatue of, 


commander, &c. ii. 257. 


brought the 


bones of Linus 10 Macedonia, in con- 


ſequence of a dream, iii. 65. 

Philip the younger fortified three cities, 
which through his contempt of the 
. Greeks he called keys, ii. 185. 

t, the ſon of Demetrius, filled all 
Greece with terror, ii. 184. 

———-, the eldeſt ſon of Caſſander, 

iii. 17. 

Philippides, i. $1. ii. 382. 

Philippus, the pugiliſt, ii. 108. 

Philiſtus, the fon of Archomenides, 
ii. 70. 

Philitas, a victor in the Olympic 
ezſtus with boys, ii. 22. 


made a ſtatue of Celeſtial Ve- 


made a ſtatue of Nemefis, i, 


INDEX 


Philles, a victor in the Olympic games 
in wreſtling, ii. 110. 
Phillias, the river, i. 314. 
Phillipe ion, a round building in Altis, 
ii. 60. 
Phillus, the daughter of Alcimedon, 
11, 282. 
Philocles, 2 commander of the Athe- 
nian fleet, ili. 75. 
Philoctetes, ii. 37. 269. 
Philodamia, the daughter of Danaus, 
i. 424. ii. 230. 
Philogenes, he fon of Eucte mon, li. 
168. 
Phitolaus, a name given to Bſculapius 
by the Spartans, i. 322, 
Philomela, ii. 112. 
Philomelus, the ſon of Theotemus, ii iii. 
„ 
Philon, the pugiliſt, ii. 111. 
„a victorious boy in the Olym- 
pic race, ii. 126. 
Philonides, a ſtatue of, ii. 130. 
Philonome, the daughter of Craugaſ us, 
lil. 1: 
pnilopoemen, the ſon of Craugis, . 
422. ii. 190. 
, general of the forces 
ſent againſt the Achaians by Atta« 
- Jus, ii. 208. 
„ particulars of, ii. 369 


377. 


6— 


„the laſt of the Greeks, 


Il. 377. 

Philotas, the grandſon of Peneleus, 
ii. 168. 70. 

Philotimus, the ſtatuary, ii. 126. 

Philoxenus, i. 5. 234. 


Phineus, 11. 52. 


Phintas, the ſon of Sybotas, i. 346. 388. 
Phitidia, 1. 284. | 
Phlegon Trallianus, remarkable hiſto- 
ries, from the treatiſe of De Mi- 
rabilibus, iii. 269. 
Phlegyas, i. 210. 
——-—, the ſon of Mars, iti. 83. 
Phlias, particulars of, i. 171. 
Phliaſia, i. 207. , | 
Phliaſian tower, particulars of, i. 171. 
Phlygonium, the city, iii. 108. 
Phlyus, the fon of Earth, i. 339. 
Phocenſes, the war of the, again the 
Theſſalians, iii. 103. | 
, the memorable tranſaRtions 


of, 111, 109. VEE 
oeie, 
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Phyſcoa, a choir ſo called by the 


Eleans, ll. 48. 
Picture in the Athenian porch called 


Various, particuiars of, i. 42. 


Phocic, or edel war, the cauſes and 
particulars of, iii. 155, 106, 

——- deſperation, the origin of the 
phraſe, ili. 105. 

— war brought to an end by Phi- 
lip, lit. 108. 


— eities, the deſtruction and reſto- 


ration of, 16. 

Phocicon, the building, lil. 113. 

Phocicus, the city, iii. 108. 

Phocis, a city under Parnaſſus, ii. 
174+ 

——- particulars of, iii. 102. 

Phocus, the ſon of Ornytion, i. 219. 

iii. 39. 102. 

- » a picture of, iii. 186, 
Phoebzan marſh in Troezen, i. 224. 
Phoenicus, the port, i. 438. 

Phoenix, the river, ii. 234. 

Phoezi, a place in Arcadia, ii. 279. 
Pholoe, the mountain, ii. 148. 
Phorbas, the ſon of Lapithas, ii. 4. 

„ the Athenian archon, ii. 140. 
Phormio, the ſon of Aſopichus, i. 66. 

iii. 132. 

Phormio, the Spartan, i 299. 


-—, a victor in the Olympic 


games, ii. 61. 

—.—, the Erythræan, li. 179 

Phormis Menalius, the offerings of, 
ii. 80. 

Phoroneus, by what kings he was ſuc- 
ceeded, 1. 178. 


— , the inventor of fire, ac- 


cording to the Argives, i. 188. 
Phradmon, the ſtatuary, ii. 197. 
Phraortes, i. 406. 

Phraſiclides, the Athenian archon, ii. 

98. 317. 

Phreattys, i. 34, 

Phrixa, the ruins of, ii. 148. 

——, the Nymph, ii. 365. 

Phrixus, the ſon of Athamas, i. 67. 
iii. $0, 


„the river, i. 246. | 
broad, the pilot of Menelaus, a pie- 


ture of, iii. 173. 
Phrudarchidas, iii. 29. 
Phryne, the courtezan, i. 53. 


Praxiteles, iii. 141. 
Phrynichus, the poet, iii. 189. 
Phrynon, ii. 68. 
Phylacus, an heroic grove of, ili. 123, 


Phyleus, the eldeſt ſon of Augeas, ii. 


F' 


a golden ſtatue of, made by 


— of Bacchus leading Vulcan 
back to heaven, i. 54. 

— of Pentheus and Lycurgus, ©” 
lutfering the puniſhment of their im- 
piety towards Bacchus, ib. | 
of the enterprize of unte 
againſt the ſuitors, i. 14. 

in the tomb of Xenodice, 1. 


154. 
Pictures in the temple of ZEſculapius 
among the Meſſemians, i. 428. 
Piera, the fountain, ii. 48. 
Picria, the wife of Oxylus, ii. 9. 
Pierus, the river, 11. 229. 
-, the Macedonian, ordered that 
nine Muſes ſhould be worſhipped, 


ii. OF« 


Pindar, i. 120. 222. 331. 342. 425. 

ii. 26. 41. 88. 169. * ili. 4). 
143. | 
„ ſtatue of, i. 22: 

,  wecken of, 1. 331. 

——— compoled hymns in honour of 
Ammon, iii. 35. 

, what firſt induced him to com- 
poſe verſe, iii. 50. 

— . remarkable dream of, 16. 

, ruins of the houſe of, iii. 55. 

, a verſe of, iii. 116. 5 

—, the throne of, lii. 171, | 


Pioniæ, the city, iii. 40. 


Pionis, one of the poſterity of Her. 
cules, ib 

Pipes of the ancients, a curious account 
of, from two Greek MSS. iii. 3435 


349. 


Piræa, the grove, i. 166. 


Piræus, 1. 2. 


Piraſus, the ſon of Argus, i. 182. 
Pirene, water of, i. 141. 


Pirithous, ji, 28. 

3 "ih picture of, iii. 185. 

Pirus, the river, ii. 21 

Piſander, the Camiren nn, a poet, bo”: 
246. 11. 301. | 

Pifias, the ſtatuary, i. 9. 

Piſidorus, the Olympic vigor, ii. 17. | 
104. 

Piſis, a picture of, iii, 176. 

Piſiſtratus, i. 63. 186. 

collected the ſcattered * 


d 3 


of * 


4ob 


of Homer into one regular poem, 

li. 247. 

Piſon, the ſtatuary, ii. 90. 

Piſus Perieres, ii. 51. 150. 

Pitanati, the, i. 291. | 
Pitho, one of the Graces, according to 

Hlermeſianax the poet, iii 82. 

Pittacus, the Mitylenæan, iii, 170. 


Littheus taught the art of ſpeaking, i. 


227. 

Pityreus, i. 209. a 

Pityuſa, the iſland, i. 237. 

Platæa, the daughter of king Aſopus, 
iii. 2. | 

+" the city, the deſtruction of, 


18. 
Plataniſta, Spartan games ſo called, i. 


281. 
Plataniſton, the fountain, i. 436. ii. 


347. 

Plataniſtus, the promontory, i. 324. 
Platanius, the river, iii. 53. 

Platenſis, i. 113. 

Plato, a beautiful ſaying of, ii. 212. 

—, according to the ancients, de- 
ſcended from Apollo—remarkable 
dream of, with its explanation by 
the Socratic Simmias, iii. 253. 

, obſervation of, in the Gorgias, 
iii. 360. 

——, extract from the Phædrus of, 
iii. 300. | 

— —— an epiſtle of, iii. 
. 

—, his account of the advantages 
which men derived from prophecy, 

Plemnzus, N 165. 

Pleſtoanax, i. 261. 

Plethrium, a place ſo called in the 
Gymnaſium in Elis, ii. 154. 

Pliftznus, a ſtatue of, ii. 129. 

— the ſon of Leonidas, j, 
261. 

Pliſtus, thecriver, iii. 123. 

Plotinus, ili. 329. N 


ili. 51. 


, why repreſented with a helmet, 


iii. 299. 

, why repreſented with a key, 
iii. 320. 

beautiful account of, from the 
MSS. Schol, of Proclus on the Cra- 
tylus, #6. 8 


Pluto, called by Pindar, Chruſenios, 


1 N . 


Podalirius, i. 337. 

Podares, ii. 276. 

Poe mandrus, the ſon of Chæreſilaus, 
iii. 44. 

Poemenides, groves ſacred to the 
Nereides, ſo called, i. 137. 


Poleas, ii. 316. 


Polemarchus, i. 255. | 

Polenor, the Centaur, ii. 14. 

Polichus, the ſtatuary ii. 109. | 

Polites, a victor in the Olympic race, 
ii. 120. | 

_ „ a ſeryant of Menelaus, 3 
picture of, iii. 173. 

Pollux, 1. 23. ii. 51. 

Poloſon, a place ws Tandon, 111. 44. 

Polus, ii. 3 9. 

Polyandria. buſts ſo called, i. 205+ 


Polyarchus, iii. 57. p 2 
Polybius, the (on of Lycortas, ii. 272, 


——-, a ſtatue of, ii. 326. 341. 369. 
Polybus, i. 152. 


| Polycaon, the fon of Lelex, i. 249, 


335.4 


» the ſon of Butes, i. 34 t. 

Polychares, the Meſſeman, i. 347+ 

Polycles, the ſtatuary, 11. 95. 

, the ſons of, ſtatuaries, ili. 
204. 


—, 2 victor in the Olympic 
horſe-race, ii. 86. 


Polycletus, the ſtatuary, i. 189. 199, 


204. 214. 307+ ii, 50. 88. 97. 109. 
3283. 
Polyctor, the Elean, ii. 65. 154. 
Polydamas, a man of great ſtature, 3 
ſtatue of, ii. 97. 
- —, inſtance of his valour, ii. 
98. 250. | 
Polydectes, the ſon of Eunomus, i. 268. 
Polydora, the daughter of Meleager, i. 
342. | 
Polydore, the ſon of Cadmus, iii. 10. 
Polydorus, a Spartan king, i. 285. ii. 
377. . 
——— —, the ſon of Ippomedon, the 
ſtatue of, i. 191. 
————, the ſon of Aleamenes, i. 
255. ED 
— a ſtatue of, i. 283. 
Polyducea, the fountain, i. 314. 
Polygnotus, the painter, i. 47. 62. 
„ ä 
2 's --, the pictures of, an account 
of, iii, 172192» | 


Polyidus, 


— - 7 


INDEX 


Polyidus, i i. 127. 

Polymeſtor, the fon of EÆginetas, ii. 

; 203, 

Polyraneſtus Colophonius, i i. 40. 

Polynices, a victor in the Olympic 
race, ii. 22. 

-, the ſon of Oedipus, iii. 13. 

=, A ſtatue of, i. 191. 

Polypemon, the robber, i. 112. 

Polyphron, iii. 157. 

Polypithes Lacon, a vigor in the horſe- 


race of the Olympic games, ii. 13 1. 


Poly poetes, the ſon of Pirithous, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 176. 

Polytichides, the town, ii. 172. 

Polytion, houſe of, 1. 6. 

Polyxena, a picture of, iii. 175, 


Polyxenus, the ſon of Agaſthenes, i li. 7 


Polyxo, the wife of Tlepolemus, 1. 
312. 

Pompus, an Atcadian king, it. 263. 

Pontinus, the grove, i. 244. 

Porch, royal, in Attica, i. 2. 

„and the ſtatues 

which it contains, i. 7. 

, which contains the pictures of 
the twelve gods, 1. 8. 

— called Various, i. 41. 


, Its an t i. 


9 — 


42. 


ys ſtatues beforg 


_ 


bs. 5.43: 

Porinas,' the river, it. 291. : 

Porphyrion reigned in Attica you to 
Actæus, i. 41. 

Porphyry, iii. 330. | 

Port, ſecret, in ZEgina, i. 221, 

Porta Baptiſta, iii. 245. 

Poſidion, the, ii. 250, 

Poſidonias, the city, i. 225. 

Potbæus, the architect, ti. 136. 

Pothos, the meaning of the word, ac- 
cording to Plato, iii. 280. 

Potniæ, the ruins of, iii. 18. 

—— —, goddeſſes, is. 


Prax, the great-grandſon of — | 


i, 316. 

Praxias, the ſtatuary, iii. 153. 

Praxidamas, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 137. 

Praxidica, a ſtatue of, i. 321. 

Praxilla, the poeteſs, i. 289. 

Praxiteles, the ſtatuary, i. 5, 6. __y 
127—129. ii. 49. 161. 272. iii. 
5. 25. 59. 92, 11. 


4707 
n the ſons of, i. 22. 
Preugenes, ii. 181. | 
Priam, a picture of, iii. 15 9. 


Priapus, a ſtatue of, ili. 70. 
Prias, ii. 149. 


Priene, the city, ii. 170. 


Prinus, a place ſo called in Arcadia, 
i. 265. 


Proclea, the daughter of Clytius, iii. 


13 


| g- 
Procles, the ſon of Ariſtodemus, i. 281. 


, the Carthaginian, i. 440. 

——--, the ſon of Pityreus, and leader. 
of the Iones, ii. 174. 

--, the boy, a victorious eller 
in the Olympic games, ii. 126, 

Proclus, the Carthaginian, i. 195. 

——--, the philoſopher, extract from 
the MS. Commentaries of, on the 
Alcibiades, iii. 291. 343. 

, extract from the Mss. Schol. 
of, on the Cratylus, iii. 227. 235» 
251. 252. 318. 320. 341. 


———-, extract from the Scholia of, 


on Heſiod, ili. 261 4 | | 
— MS. hymn 

of, entitled, vibes noi, or, a com- 
mon hymn, iii. 272, 


ITT Ln At 


— treatiſe of, 
De Magia, i Ii. 324+ 
— — Commenta- 
ries of on Plato's Republic, iii. 309 
— 8 ſix books of, 
on the © Theology of Plato, iii. 284. 
- Commenta- 


ries of, on the Tim#us, iii. 56. 262. 
277. 233 3500 


Procne, i, 68. 


Procris, the daughter of Erectheus, i. 
110. iii. 41. 

„a picture of, iii. 184. 

Prodigies ſignificant of the ruin of the 
Meſſenians, 1. 374, 375. | 

Prodition baneful to the -Achaians, ii. 
192, 

Proetus, i. 156. 178. | 

„daughters . the ſtatues of, 
1. 162, 

Prolaus, ii. 5. 


Pro machos, a ſtone ſtatue of RE TY 


lit. 25, 


Promachus „the ſon of Parthenopæus, 


iii. 41. 


3 a ſtatue of, i. 191. life 
129. 
Dd4 


- Promachus, 


408 . 


Ptole my, the ſon of Damaſichthon, if ili. 


Promachus, the fon of Hercules, ii. 
306. 

Promedon, a piQure of, iii. 188. 

Prometheus, a definition of, iii. 240. 

— » Why burning lamps were 
employed -in the conteſt ſacred to, 
iii. 252. 


_ the ſon of Cadrus, il, 


171. 

Promne, the wife of Buphagus, ii. 288. 

Promontory, a, called the jaw - bone of 
an als, i. 323. 

Pron, the hill, i. 242. 


Pronomus, the piper, i. 416. 


a ſtatue of, iii. 27. 
Propylæa, veſtibules ſo called, i 6r. 


Proſerpine's grove, a picture of, iii. 


187. 

Proſymna, i. 180. 
Proſymne, the ſtatue of, i. 245. 
Proteſilaus revenged on himſelf Perſes 
Artabaetes, i. 260. ii. 52. 

icture of, 111. 186. 
Protolaus, Obits pugiliſt, 11. 100, 
Protophanes, a victor in the Olympic 


pancratium, and in wreſtling, i. 104. 


11. 64. 
Providence, an energy prior to intellect, 
iii. 356. 
Proxe nus. ii. 216. ee 
Prytanes, the Corinthian kings, 1. 146. 
Prytaneum, contents of, i. 48. 5 3. 126. 
Prytaneum, the, in Altis, ii. 44- 
Prytanis. ii. 61. 
Pſamathe, i. 128. 
Pſamathus, i. 332. 
Pſellus, extract from a very rare Greek 
+ MS. of, lit. 324. 
Pfiphæum, a ſea fo called, i. 239. 
Pfophis, the ſon of Archon, ii. 30;. 
=, the city, i6. 
————, the daughter of Eryx, ib. 
Pfylli, the, ili. 62. 
Pſyttalia, a ſmall iſland before Sala- 
mis, i. 105. 444. 


Piolemy, the. ſon of Berenice, tranſ- . 


actions of, i. 8, 'g. 

Ptolemy Philometer, particulars of, 
. + 23. 

N IE. brazen ſtatues of, 
i. 44. 


the brother of Lyſandra, i. 


„ 


44. 


ti, wy 


e the fon of Lagus, a ſtatue of, 


4. 

—, a victor in the Pythian con- 
teſt with the two-yoked car, iii, 121. 

, the aſtronomer, ſtudied aſtro. 
nomy for forty years in the Pteroi of 
Canobus, iii. 3 15. 

Ptolichus the ſtatuary, ii. go 114. 


Ptolis, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 283. 


Ptous. the ſon of Athamas and The- 
miſtus, 11. 5.1, | 
Puniceus, a place of Judgment ont 
the Athenians, i. 83. 

Pyla, king, i. 115. 

A i. 219. 251. 

planned the death of wers 
lemus, i. 221. 

Pyleus, the ſon of Clymenus, iii. 86. 

Pylos, a city in the promontory Cory- 
phaſium, 1. 442. 

Pylus, tlie fon of Cleſon, 156. 

-» an Elean city the ruins of, ii. 


51. 
Pyræchmes, ii. 9. 
Pyrias, ii. 367. 
Pyrilampes, a victor in the Olympic 
Dolichos, 11. 93. 
— , the ſtatuary, ii. 93. 127. 
131. 
bot ys the davghter of Creon, iii. 


e the god, one of the Cu- 


retes, i. 32 t. 

„a Spartan town, 26. 

Pyrrhicius, i. 319. 

Pyrrho, the ſon of Pitocrates, a ſtatue 
of il. 157. 

Pyrrhus, the architect, ii. 139. 

— , a victor in the Olympic 
horſe-race, ii. 85. 

. the ſon of Facidas A 
ſtatue of, i. 29. 

— „particulars of, i. 2935. 

- flies to Tarentum, i. 34. 

- wars on Antigonus and the 

Greeks, i. 35—37- 

» his death, 1. 37. 

—-; a trophy of, 1. 194. 

— the ſon of ZEacides, a ſtatue 

of, ji. 125. 


; —, the ſon of Achilles, i. 336. 


- plundered the temple of Apol. 
lo at Delphos, iii. 118. 
Pythzus, a ſtatue of 9 ſo called, - 


i, 239. 


Pythagoras, 


E 4 


e the painter, iii. $3. 
„the ſtatuary, ii. 95. 100. 


121. 135. 
Pythagoras, the wiſe, the great grand- 
ſon of Hippaſus, i 171. iii. 295. 
N the Meſſenian commander, 


357.7 
„ the Olympic victor in the 
ſtadium, ii. 103. 
* the general of the Bootians, 
..20 
295 2 ſta:ue of, ii. 126. 
Pythian games, an account of the, iii, 
119—121, 
_ Pythionice, i. 110. 

Pythis, the ſon of Delphos, iii. r17. 
Pythocritus, a victorious player on the 
pipe in the Olympic games, ii. 125. 

Pythedorus, the ſtatuary. iii. 79. 


Python, the ſerpent, the ſymbolical 


meaning of, untolded, ili. 299, 
Pyttalus, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 131. 

e ii. 4. 


Qu AD R ANGL E, an inclofure in 
the Elean Gymnaſium, ii. 154. 


Quinquertium, the meaning of the, 


ii. 290. 


3 


RHAClus, a leader of the Cretans, 
il. 171. 

Rhacotis, a ſmall Ægyptian city, ii. 

— © 


3 | 

Rhamnus, the town, i. 98. 

Rharium, a plain in Attica, 1, 112, 

Rhegnidas, King of the Phliafians, i. 
171. 

Rheti, channels ſo called, i. 117. 205. 

Rhexibius, a victorious pancratiaſt in 

the Olympic games, ii. 137. 
Rhianus, the Cretan, a verſe of, i. 

340. 

-— celebrated the Meſſenic war 
in verſe, i. 353 379- 

— t, Verſes of, 1.3 

Rhinoceros, the, why fo called, iii. 
46. 

Rhion, the promontory, ii. 232. 262. 


Rhipes, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 
Rhodes, the iſland, 1. 153. 


Rhodos, a place in Oe ſo called, 


1. 336. 

Rhoecus Ambryſſenſis, iii. 104. 
, the ſon of Philzus, one of 
the firſt that taught how to caſt braſs, 
and melt it into ſtatues, ii. 287. 
„the ſtatuary, iii. 215, 
Rhun, a place in Attica ſo called, i. 
119. | 
Rhypz, the ruins of, ii. 217. 233- 


Rivers Iliſſus and Eridanus, i. 52. 


- which ought to be called bru- 
mal, and which cold, ii. 320, 321. 


Road, called the chariot, i. 101. 


S. 


S ABBE, a Hebrew propheteſs, It, 


135- 


Sacadas, a vir in the Olympic games | 


with pipes, i. 416. ii. 125. | 
——-— a {tatue of, iii. 66, 120. 
Sacæa, the iſland, ii. 163, | 


Seſara, i. 111. 
Salagus, the ſon of Oenopion, il, 176. 


Salamis, i. 118. 

„an Athenian iſland, i. 103. 

Salluſt, extract from the golden treatiſe 
of, On the Gods and the World, iii. 

2706 308. 

Sal moneus, the daughter of, a picture 
of, iii. 184. 


Saloe, the lake, ii. 240. 
Samia, the city, ii. 15. | 
— 2, the daughter of the river Mz« 


ander, ii. 174. 
Samicon, ii. 12. 5 
Samos, a city of the Tones, ii. 174. 
Samothrace, the iſland, ii. 175 
Samus, the ſon of Ancæus, ii. 171. 
Sandion, i. 126. 
Saon, iii. 96. 
Sappho, i. 70. iii. 59. 65. 


Sardinia, the iſland, iii. 145. 


——-— free from all poiſonous herbs, 
except one, which cauſes thoſe who 
eat it to die laughing, iii. 149. 


Sardus, the fon of Maceris, iii. 145. 


Sarmatian coat of mail, and the manner 
in which the Sarmatians fight, i. 58. 

Saron ara in purſuing a hind, i. 
224. 


Satrapes, 


_ 
| 


410 


Satrapes, a ftatue fo called by the 
Eleans, ii. 160. 

Saturn, why fabled to devour his chil- 
dren, iii. 222. 


, why called &Yxvaounlic, ib. 

——— why repreſented as an old man, 

and flow in his motion, 76. 

—-— What is meant by his caſtrating 
his father Heaven, iti. 325. 

, the meaning of his ſwallowing 
a colt and a ſtone, inſtead of — 
and Jupiter, iii. 23 6. 

—— the meaning of his being de- 
throned by Jupiter, ili. 317. 

Satyr, ſtatue of one, by * i. 


— iſlands fo called, i. bs. 
Satyrus, the pugiliſt, ii. 95. 
Saunion, the fountain, iii. 212. 
Scæa, the daughter of Danaus, ii. 166. 
Scambonidæ, i. 111. 

Scandea, the haven, i. 324. 
Scedaſus, iii. 29. 
1 ym a place in Sparta fo called, 


1. 304. 

Scephius, the ſon of Tegeates, ii. 359. 
Sceptre, the, which Vulcan made for 
Jupiter, particulars of, iii. 98, 99. 
, the meaning of one being fa- 

bricated by Vulcan, 76. 
Schedius, king of the Phocenſes, 3 iii. 
110. 
| , a picture of, iii. 188. 
Scheria, the iſland, i. 148. 
Schiſte, the road, iii. 113, 
Schoenus, the town, ii. 339. 
Scias, a building ſo called in — i. 
287. 
Scillus, the ruins of, il. 15. 
Sciron, i. 116. 131, 
Scirum, i. 107. 
Scirus; the prophet, 1. ron; 
Sclinus, the river, ii. 16. 
Scolus, the ruins of, iii. 9. 
Scopas, the ſtatuary, i 1. 128. 162. 199. 
ii. 159. 320. 362. 365. 

Scorpion, a, which had wings ſimilar 
to thoſe of a locuſt, iii. 46. 
Scortitas, a place full of oaks, i. 279. 
Scyllzum, the promontory of, i. 236. 
Scyllis, the ſtatuary, i. 176. 198. 

231. ii. 49. 140. 
'— =, the diver, a ſtatue of, i Ul, 152. 
Scyppius, the city, ii. 173. 
» Scyras, the river, i. 331. 


EN K. 


Seaſons, the, beautiful account of, 
from the Commentaries of Proclus 
on the Timæus, iii. 350. 


Seer, a worm, from the thread of which 


the Seres make gar ments, ll. 162. 
Selaſia, the ruins of, i. 280. 
Seleadas, a victorious wreſtler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 431. 
Selemnus, ii. 233. 

— , the meaning of his being | 

changed into a river, iii. 334. 


Seleucus, particulars of, i, 43, 44 


ii. 130. 

„a ſtatue of, ii. 114. 

Selinuntes, the town, 1. 322. 

Selinus, the river, ii. 237. 

Semele, i. 328. 

„the meaning of her being lei 

back to heaven by Bacchus, iii. 302. 

„the ſymbolical ſignification of, 
iii. 335. 6 

Semnz, or the Furies, i. 82. 

Senate-houſe of the five hundred, and 
the ſtatues it contains, i. 9. 

Seps, the ſerpent, ii. 260. 

Serambus, the ſtatuary, ii. 114. 

Serapion, the Alexandrian . 
ti. 66. 

Serapis, the ſame with che Pluto of 
the Greeks, iii. 28. 

Seria, the iſland, ii. 163. 


Ship, an account of a prodigious large 


one built by Ptolemy Philopater, 
iii. 225. 

Sicily, an accaunt of the nations of, 
Ul. 76. | 

Sicyon, i. 168, 

Sicyonia, i. 207. 

Sicyonians, the debility Fa i. 153. 

—-, their manner of burying 
their dead, begs - 1 

— . a treaſury of the, iii. 131. 

Sida, i. 323. 

Side, the daughter of Danaus, i i. 323. 

Silanion, the ſtatuary, li. 95. 124. 
126. 

Silenus, i. 331. 


, the eldeſt of the Satyrs, i. 64. 


——-, the Marſian, i. 67. 
Simangelus, iii. 320. 
Simon, the ſtatuary, ii. Br. 
Simonides, i. 5. 271. iii. 5 
„an elegy of, iii. 180. 
Simplicius, extract from the Commen- 
4Aaries of, on Epictetus, iii. 358. 


Simplicius, 


IN D E X. 1 4titr 


Simplicius, extract from the Commen- 
taries of, on Ariſtotle! s Phyſics, iii. 
311. 

—ͤ —-— — b Czlo, iii. 
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* 4 the ſon of Temenus, 1. 345, 
— . the ſon of Phialus, ii. 263. 
Simulus, the Meſſenian, ii. 229. 
Sinis, the robber. 4. 109 35 
Sinon, the companion of dE aomocs 
picture of, iii. 179. 


Siope, a road ſo called in Elis, ii. 155. 


Siphnii, the, a treaſury of, iii. 131. 
Sipte, a fortihed city of Thrace, i it, 83, 
Sipylus, the town, i. 197. 

Sirz, a place in Arcadia, ii. 305. 


Sirens, Homer's deſcription of the, 


iii 355. 
———-, beautiful account of, from the 


MSS. Schol. of Proclus on the Cra- 
tylus, ib. | 
Siſyphus, the ſons of, i. 145. 
„a pifture of, iii. 191. 
, the meaning of the fable re- 


ſpecting the puniſhment of, explain- 


ed iii. 289. 

Sleep, above all the deities, friendly to 

the Muſes, according to the Troeze- 
nians, i. 227. 

, ſtatue ot, i. 163. 

"and Death, ſtatues of, i. 305. 

— — » why ſaid by the an- 
cients to be twins, ill. 397» 

Sluggiſh, a ſtone ſo called in 8 
i. 320. 

Smenos, the river, 1. 3 30. 

Smicythus, an account of his gifts in 
Olympia, ii. 79. 

Smiles, the ſtatuary, . 

Socrates, a victor in the Olympic race, 

ii. 106. 

the ſon of Sophroniſcus, made 


two ſtatues for the Athenians, i. bar" 


i. 55. $2. 
Sodamas, i. 276. 


, à Victor in tha Olympic ſta» > 


dium, ii. 96. 
Soidas, the ſtatuary, ii. 218. 
Solon, the Athenian, iii. 170. 213. 
Somis, the ſtatuary, ii. 126. 
Soos, the ſon of Proclus, i. 267. 
Sophius, a victor in the Olympic race, 
ii. 89. | 
. i. La. | 
. ſtatue of, i. 57, 


Soron, a grave of oaks in . Js : 


0 
1 the Smyrnzan, N. 65. 154» 
Soſigenes, ii 329. 
Sofipolis, the Dzmon, ii. 141. 
Soſtratus, the pancratiaſt, ii. 94. 
Softratus Pelleneus, a victor over boys 
in che Olympic ſtadium, ii. 215. 
Sotades, a Victor in the Olympic longer 
courſe, ji. 136. | 


Sparta, the image of, i. 179. 


„the wall of, demoliſhed by the 
Achaians, ii. 187. 

Spartans, the, admire poetry the leaſt 
of all men, 1. 271. 

» ſacrifice canine whelps 
to Mars, 1. 294. 

Sparton, the ſon of Tiſamenusg. it, 
181, 

Spelaitai, ſtatues of Hercules, Mer- 


cury, and Apollo, ſo called, iii. 193. 
Sphacteria, the ifland, 1 1. 444 ii. 151. * 


Sphæria, a Troezenian iſland, i. | 2336 
Sphærli; the, 1. 293. 

Spherus, ii. 28. 

Sphettus, the ſon of Troezen, 1. 223. 
Sphinx, the particulars of, iii. 57. 


, explanation of the fable of, i 


iii. 345. 
Sphirus, the ſon of Machaon, i. 20. 
Sphregidion, the cavern, iii. 8. 
Spiders, curious porn of, iii. 
16. 
Spintharus, the architect, iii. 116. 
Stadicus, the ſtatuary, ii. 95 · 
Stadium of white ſtone, i. 53. 
Stags, white, ii. 293. 
Statues before the entrance of the tem- 
ple of Juno, i. 181. 

— and ſacred gifts among the 
Eleans, an account of the, ii. 61. 
in Olympia of thirty-five boys 

that were ſhipwrecked, ii. 75. | 
, the meaning of thoſe that 

were called Diopeteis, iii. 242. 
Stature, gigantic, common in the he- 

roic age ſatisfactorily accounted for 
by the Platonic philoſophy, iii. 206. 


Phlegon Trallianus, ili. 269. 
Stazuſa, the foun' ain, 1.154. 


Ste mnatius, a grove in Sparta ſo called, 


i. 316. 
Stenyclerus, the royal city of the Meſ- 
ſenians, i. 345. 


remarkable hiſtories of, from 


Steniclerus, 
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Sicayeteres; the plain, i. 433. 

Stephanus de Urbibus, curious extract 
from, reſpecting Pan, iti, 248. 

Sterrhis, the city, iii. 108. 

Steſichorus Himeræus, 1. 199. 312. 
i, 256. iii. 4. 24. 176. 179. 

Steunos, a cavern in Phrygia, ii. 258. 

Sthenelaidas, one of the Spartan Epho- 
ri, i. 270. 

Sthenelas, i. 178. 

Sthenelus, the ſon of Capaneus, i. 184. 

— —, the ſtatue of, 1. 191. iii. 
129. 5 

Stheuis, the ſtatuary, ii. 132. 

———, a victorious pugiliſt in the 

Olympic games, ii. 123. 

Stiris, the city, iii. 207. 

Stomius, the ſtatuary, ii. 126. 


quertium, ii. 89. 

Stratius, the fon of Clymenus, i lit» $6. 
Straton, the ſtatuary, i. 201. 

—— a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 63. 

Strongyle, the city, iii. 131. 
Strophrus, a picture of, iii. 173. 
Struthuntes, the promontory, i. 243. 
Stryenſes, the, i. 438. 

Stymphalian biids, the meaning of 

the, iii. 317. 

Gmphalides, the, a deſcription of, 
i. 301. 

. the ſon of Elatus, ii. 259. 

, the city, ii. 300. 

Styx, the water of, ii. 294. 

„remarkable properties of its 

water, ii. 296. 

, of what the cauſe, iii. 337. 

Sulpitius, 11. 196. 

Sumateus; ii. 257+ 
Sumatia, the City, ib, 

Sumbola, a place in Arcadia, ii. 38r. 
Sun, the, a brazen ſtatue of, i. 324, 
„why .ſaid to be drawn by 
four horſes, iii. 222. 

„why repreſented as perpe- 
tually young, 75. 
— „table of the, in . 

iii. 263. 

Sunium, the promontory, i. r. 

Surma Antigones, a place in Thebes, 
Hi. 54. 

— the ſtatuary, ii. 95 

Sybariades, a victor in the Olympic 
race with colts, ij. 23+ 


„a victor in the Olympic quin- 
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Sybotas, the ſon of Dotadas, i. 346, 
Sylla, iii. 17. 

took Athens, and on what ace 
count, i. 54— 56. 

guilty of many cruelties to ſe- 
veral nations, iii. 72 

died miſerable, iii. 78. 


Sylli, the city, iii. 148. 


Symmachus, a wreſtler in the Olympic 
games, ii. 85. 

Synallaxis, the Nymph, ii. 152, 

Syros, the city, 1. 337- 

Sytha, the river, 1. 156. 

Sythe, the rivers, 1. 169. 


1 


TABUTES, a Perſian, ii. 170. 

Tacus, a ie account from, of 
the ſtone Caryſtius, 111, 243. 

Talus, the ſon of Oenopion, ii. 176. 

Tznarum, the promontory, i. 332, 

Talaus, i. 152. 


Taletum, a place in Sparta, in which 


they ſacrifice horſes to the ſun, i. 315 5 
Tanagra, the 1 of Holus, iii, 
44. 
Tanarus, 1. 319. 
Tantalus, a picture of, iii. 191, 
——-, the port, ii. 38. 
-, ſepulchre of, 16. 
Tanus, the river, i. 248. 
Taras, the hero, iii. 130. 
Taraxippos, the, in Altis, ii. 144. 
Tartefſos, a Spaniſh river, ii. 137. 
Tarvntha, the city, i. 178. 
Tauropilis, 1. 125, 


Tauroſthenes, a victor in wreſtling in 


the Olympic games, ii. 110. 
Taxilus, the general of the army of 
Mithridates, iii. 203. | 

Taygetus, the mountain, 1. 314. 

Tectæus, the ſtatuary, i. 23 1. ili. 82. 

Tegea, the city, ii. 257. 

Tegeatz, the, particulars of, ii. 261, 
362, 

Telamon is condemned for contributing 
to the death of Phocus, i. 221. 

Teleboæ, i. 110. 

Teleclus, a Spartan king, flain by the 
Meſſenians, i. 268. 

Telegone, the daughter of Pharis, i. 424. 


Telemachus, a victor in the Olympic 


horſe- race, ii. 122. 


Telephus, 


Telephus, ii. 37. iii. 14. 

: a ſacred grove of, ii, 382. 
Telefarchus, iti. 157. 

Telefilla, i. 216. 239. 

the ſtatue of, i. 192. 

» gallant behaviour of, i. 192, 
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\Teleitas, a victorious pugiliſt in the 


Olympic games, ii. 124. 
Teleſtes, i. 146. 
Telles, che ſon of Tiſamenus, ii. 181. 
Tellias, the Phocenſian prophet, iii. 


Tellis a picture of, iii. 18 1. 

Tellon, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, 11. 114. 

Telondes, iii, 56. 

Temenis, gates. of, a city ſo calteg; ho 
105. 

Temenium, 1. 246. 

Temenus, i. 1884“ 

, the ſon of Pelaſgus, i 11, 300. 

the ſon of Phegeus, ii. 308. 

Temnus, the town, ii. 38. 

Temple of Achilles, 1.316. 328, 

Hantides, i. 124 

ZEſculapius Aulonius, 1, 


444. 

= the boy Eſculapius, ii. 
312. 331. 

—— Cotylzus Æſculapius, 1. 
311. 


ZEſculapius Demænetus, ii, 
147. | 


Eſymnetes, ii. 227. 
— Agnetas, i. 233. 
— Ajax, i. 103. 
Alexandra, 1. 311. 
— Amazonian Apollo, i. 332. 
— Ammon in Lybia, i. 405. 
iii. 35. 
— Amphiaraus, 1. 100. 290. 
Temple, called Anactorus, i. 175. 
Antinous, il, 273. 


i. 222. 

Apbneus, ii. 361. 

Apollo Aceſius, ii. 157. 
— Carneus, i. 65. 293. 

329. 

— Delphinian, i. 50. 

Diradiates, i. 203. 

— —— Epibaterius, i. 230. 


Aphæa, in which Pindar 
compoſed verſes for the Æginetæ, 


Temple of Apollo Evidelium, i i. 224. 


— the Helper, i ii. 352. 


— Iſmenios, iii. 22. 
— Latous, i. 133. 
—— Lucius, i. 187. 
— Maleatas, i. 215. 
Parrhaſius, ii. 346. 
Plataniſtius, i. 236. 
— Ptous, ii. 57. 
- = — Pythian, . 299, 
291. 382. 
— 5 Thearian, 1. 228. 
Theoxenius, 11. 249. 


— — — Tutelaris, i. 129. 


— in Delphos plunder- 
ed by the Phocenſes, iii. 106. 
— —— various 
reports of the conſtruction of, iii. 115. 
8 dedicated by the em- 
peror Adrian, iii. 206. 
Arſinoe, i. 286. 
Bacchus Acratophoros, ii. 


349. 
Aigobalos, iii. 18. 
— Axites, ii. 313. 
— Calydonius, its 
225. | 
— | | Colonata, i i. 289, 
Creſius, i. 202. 
— ä Lampter, ii. 249. 
— : Leucyanitas, ii. 
* 1 
— _ Lyſian, iii. 36, 
—— Melanægis. i. 2 30. 
9 — -, the Myſtic, 11. 
382. x | 


Polites, ii. 313. 
— — Baton, i. 200. 

I Bellerophon, 1. 139. 
Belus in Babylon, i. 405. 
the Cabiri remarkably holy 
from the beginning, iii. 56. 
Calathaia, i. 337. 


— Caſſandra, the daughter of 


Priam, i. 335. 
—— Caſtor, i. 288. 
the river Cephiſſus, i. 19 t. 
— Ceres Chamyne, ii. 146. 
- Eleuſinia, i. 315. 
ii. 289. 310. 324. iii. 9. 


8 —-- Europa, ill. 92. 7, 
- the Helmet-bearer, 


Temple 


ii. 382. 


L 


NyQelius, i. 119. 


} 

| 

l 

| 

_ 
| 

1 

1 
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Temple, a holy one of "IO i. 320. 
385. ii. 268. 


Temipe of Ceres Mycaleſſian, iii. 42. 
———- Myfian, i. 184. 
— — Panachaia, ii. 236. 
— Pelaſgis, i. 10%. 
—— Proſtaſia and Proſer- 
Fine, i. 166. | 
— Stiritis, iii. 207. 
———- Thermaſia, i. 236. 
——-- Theſmia, ii. 290. 
———- Theſmophoros, i. 
124. 202. iii. 36. 202. 
- Virid, i. 61. 
——--, the Wool-bearer, i. 


—— 
. 

— 

— 
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f 


129. 
——d(leta, i. 306. 

— Clymenum, 1. 247, 
Cyamitas, i. 109. 
Cychreus, i. 106. 
Diana ZEginza, i. 291. 
Diana cola, ili. 217. 
— — — Agrotera, ii. 245. 
— Alphæa, ii. 152. 

— Apanchomene, ii. 304. 
— — Aricina, i. 213. 


r 


—— Aſtratea, i. 332. 
— Bravronian, i. 65. 
— Calliſte, ii. 337. 
Cnacaleſia, ii. 304. 
- Cnateatis, ii. 28r. 
— — Cordace, ii. 150. 


* had 


————— Coryphzan, i. 215. 


—— — —_ 


Daphnza, i. 339. 
— — Dcſpoina, ii. 341. 
Dictynna, i. 286. 

Diana Dictynna, i. 230. iii. 


209. 
— 8 11. 169. 
178. 303. 
8 — Eucleia, iii. 78 
— —— Hegemache, i. 293. 
— Hege mone, ii. 341. 
—-— the Huntreſs, i. 52. 
ii. 247. 


— Hymnia, ii. 263.284. 
— Iphigenia, i. 239. 
- Iſora, i. 291. 
-- Laphriay ii. 217. 
— — Limnza, i. 155. 

. Limnatis, 
426. li. 224. 381. 

— Lycean, 1. 227. 
- Lycoatis, ii. 340. 
— Myfia, i. 317. 
Orthia, i. 204. 300. 


r 
—— 
— ——_— 
r 
— 
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Temple of Ceres Paiotrophos, i 4465 


— Pherza, i. 164. 

— — Philomeirax, ii 155. 
—— Propylza, i. 112. 
— — — Pryonian, if. 291. 

— Rural, i. 330. 
- Saronis, zi. 224. 
=. the Saviour, i. 226. 


4 


- 


It. 349- 


— —— Sciadis, ii. 336. 


K 


—— Stymphalia, ii. 302. | 
— — 'Friclaria, ii. 219. 
the mother Dindymene, ii. 


214. 
— Dionyſius, I. 54. 
——— —. 2 moſt anclent 
one, 2 1 
Dryops, the ſon of Apollo, 
i. 438. 


Earth, i. 283. 

— , which is called Ga- 
ſeptum, i. 286. 

- the nurſe of youths 


i. 61. 


i. 346. 


* ret wide boſomed, iis 


— the gods, called Epidotæ, 


dee river Erymanthus, it, 


Euclea, i. 49%. 
— — Eurynome, it. 352. 

— Fortune Acrza, i. 1c. 
——— the Furies, ii. 242. 334. 
— — the God Dæmon, iii. 92. 
Good Fortune, 76. 
—— the Good Ged, ii. 339- 

the Greateſt Gods, il. 23 r. 
the Great Goddeſſes, its 


— 


327. 
de Great Mother, ii. 287. 
—— Gorgaſ\us and Nicomachus, 


1. 346. 


Hades, ii. 159. 
Hebe, i. 169. 171. 
Hercules Abia, i. 424. 

— Cynoſarges, i. 5 t. 
Ippodotos, iii. 57. 
— - Manticlus, i. 405. 
Hermes Æpytus, ii. 306. 
— Hilairz and Phebe, i. _ 
— Hippolytus, 1. 229. 

Hippoſthenes, i. 296. 
——— the Hours, 1. 191. 
m—_— Ino, i. 334. 


7 


Temple 
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Temple, called Metron, or, the tem- 
ple of the Mother of the Gods, ii. 60. 


Temple of If, ii. 243. 
» which is called Pela- 


, which i is called /Egyp- 


52. 1. 147. 


— 


tia, ib. 


Juno, Jupiter Panellenius, 
and to all the gods, built by the em- 
peror Adrian. i. 49. 

Juno Acræa, i. 202. 
Antheia, i. 197. 
Argive, i. 290. 
Bunean, 1. 147. 
Hyperchiria, i. 290. 
— — the Perfect, i. 329. 
— Prodromia, 1. 166. 
Jupiter Agorza, i. 283. 
Apheſius, i. 132. 
— Capitolinus, i i. 146. 
— — Charmon, ii. 281. 
_ ——— the Congregator, ii. 
"8b: 


— Coſmetas, i. 303. 
ä Dodonæan, 1. 35 
— —— Epidotos, ii. 272. 
— | Euanemus, i. 290. 
| Ichomæan, i: 373. 
— Judicial, ili. 55. 
—— the King, iii. 92. 
— —— Lariſſæus, i. 203. 
— Lycean, ii. 324. 
— Meflapeus, 1. 314. 
Nemean, i.176.190. 
— Syn”: i. 292. 


—— 


— 


. 223. 


Devcalion, i. 49. 


—. the Opulent, i. 311. 


Philius, ii. 328. 

\ Pluvius, iii. 92. 
— — Pulvereus, iii. 119. 
. — Jupiter the Saviour, i. 191. 
Sins 197 i: n. 

Tropmus, i. 287. 
in Olympia, the de- 
2 25 5 of the, ii. 26. 

Lycurgus, i. 300. 
Machaon, i. 336. 


1 


. 
— Maro and Alpheus, i. 287. 
| Melampus Amythaon, i. 


130. ; 
——— Menelaus, i. 312. 


Meſſene, the daughter of 
Triopas, i. 428. 


the goddefies Maniai, ii. 


_ — Morpho, i. 298. 

Mercury Acaceſius, ii. 325. 
— —-Criophorus, iii. 48. 
- Cyllenius, ii. 293. 
Minerva Agorea, i. 283. 
— Alea, ii. 273. 303. 


— Anemotis, i. 441. 
Apaturia, i. 233, 


— Areia, ili. 8. 
— — Aſia, i. 329. 
Axiopœna, i. 296. 
T emples, three, of Minerva Celeuthea, 
1. 28 
Temple Migerva, called Chalkiot- 
cas, ili. 116. 
— Chalinetis, i. 144. 
—— Coria, i. 300. 


— Cranæa, iii. 204. 
t rr Cydonia, ii. 148. 
- Cypariſſia, i. 444- 
Ergane, i. 303. 
— — Hippolaitis, i. 333. 
| Inventive, ii. 339. 
— Itonia, i. 34. lit. 


78. 
Lariſſæa, ii. 212. 
Meganira, i. 114. 
Ophthalmitis, i. 
305. 
- — — Panachais, ii. 223. 
— - 3 i. 
203. 
— nm Polias, ii. 179. 
329. 


— Poliatis, ii. 366. 


liuchus and Chalcioecus, ii. 302. 
- Promachoma, bo 


Pronoia, iii. 122. 
—— aitis, i. 244. 
— — Sciras, i 3. 107. 
— Sthenias | i. 231. 
Telchinia, iii. 41. 
— Tritonia, ii. 287. 
———} the Trumpet, i. 


194. 


Neceſſity, i. 147. 
_ | Nemeſis. li. 225. 
the Nereid Doton, i. 137. 


— — . be 2 1. 283. 


— Epoptas, ii. 324. 
Temple 


Coryphaſia, 1.443. | 


——, Who is called Po- 
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| Gzauchus, i. 34. 
1 Geneſian, 1. 247. 


291. 
. 5 — — — Natal, i. * 
he LY — Oncheſtian, iii. 
58. 
— Phytalmius, i, 
232. | | 
— — Proſclyſtius, i. 
198. | 
— — Tænarius, i i. 285. 
an - — and its conteats, . 
7. 137. 


———— Octavia, i. 141. 

- Ocbalus, i. 297. 

the god Ogoa, It, 276. 
Palzmon, 1. 138. 

Pallas and Evander, ii it. 360. 
Pan the Liberator, i. 231, 
— Nomian, ii. 347. 
Pandroſus, i. 77. 
— — Parthenon, 1. 68. 
—— Pelops, li. 72. 

Perſeus, i. 183. | 
the goddeſs Perſuaſion, i, 


Phaenna, 1. 206. 

the mother Plaſtene, ii. 38. 
Polemocrates, i. 248. 
1s. 


155. 


— the goddeſſes, called Prax- 


idicai, iii. 76. 
——— Promachos. iii. 48. 
Lroſerpine the Saviour, i, 


288. 


— 


92. 


the Huntreſs 5 iii. 


———— the gods who mre called 


Pure, iii. 360. + 
— called Puthion, iii. 83. 
— of the Roman emperors, i. 322. 
it. 158. 
> Safety, ii. 236, 
—— Scrap, i. 147. 292. ii. 
228. 
— — | Canopitanus, i. 
147. 
— Silenus, i ii. 158. 
the goddeſs Syria, ii, 246, 
—— 'Thetis, i. 292. | 


N 


e. 
Temple of Minerva Equeſtrian, ii. 


275. 338. 343. . 
— the Father, ii. 112. 


Temple of Trielaria, ii. 232. 

— Triptolemus, i. 112. 
Trophonius, iii. 92. | 
— Venus en 1. 41. 202. 


— „the ruins 
of, ii. 142. 

— — Erycina, ii. 306. 

— Marine and Oppor- 
tune, i. 238. 


— — Martial, i. 343. 
— — —— Melanis, 1. 139. 
ii. 265. 111, 60. 
— —- Migonitis, 1. 320. 
——- Olympian, j. 288. 
— — che Speculatrix, i. 
230. 
— —— Sponſa, i. 232. 
— — —— Summachia, 11.273. 
— , called the Temple 
in a Tile, ii. 367. 
—— — — Urania, i. 324. 
—— Verticordia, i. 119. 
— ind the common Veſta 
_ the Arcadians, ii. 380. 
- of Victims, 1. 429. 

„called by the Meſ- 
ſenians, Hierothyſino, i. 334. 
— — Victory without wings, i. 

61. 


— — — — — 


. winged victory, . 222. 

— Violence, i 1. 147. 

called the altar of the Cyclops, 
i. 138. 

——— in Attica, called Colonies of 
Cities, i. 40 

— to all the Gods, i i. 140. 207. 
322. 


—ů — 


the Twelve Gods, ii. 310. 

„ an ancient one, and its con- 

tents, „ 

„one with a two-fold entrance, 

. 

Teneruss the plain, iii. 37. 

„ the prophet, the ſon of Apol. 
lo and Melia, li. 23. 57. 

Tennes, iii. 139. . 

Te revs, the Thracian, iii. 36. 112. 

Teucer, i. 84. 

the poſterity of, reigned over 
the Cyprians, 1. 219. 

Teumeſſus, a place in Thebes, i lil. 471. 

Teuthis, the village, zi. 320. 

„ an Arxcadian general, parti- 
culars of, ii. 321. 

2 the Athenian, i. 332- 

Touthronty 
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Teuchrone, A Spartan town, i. 319. 
Fhalame, a place ſo called in Sparta, 


i. 334. 
Thales, the Milefian, i ili. 170. 


me a place in Arcadia, ii. 310. 


b ay il, 
Thamyris, the 7 of Philammon and 
the Nymph Argiope, 1 54333 ill, 119. 
33383: ſtãtue 1 111, 
. a picture of, ili. 7 — 
—, the meaning of the blind- 
- neſs of, iii. 313. 
Thafium, an Achaian city, 1 ii. 181. 
Thatheum, i. 319. 
Theagenes, i. 116. 
„ a ſtatue of, ii. 114. 
Theantus, the Olympic victor, ii. 106. 
Thearidas, iii. 157. 
Theatre at Athens, i. 57. 
Thebaid, the, aA verſe from, it, 311. 
Theban kings, the genealogy of the, 
iii. 10. 


Thebans, the, reſtored to their coun» - 


try, by Caſſander the ſon of Anti- 
pater, i. 417. 
„the tranſactions of the, ili. 
ty 4 


—; the, reduced by Sylla to a 


very calamitous condition, iii. 18. 


e the daughter of Aſopus, ii. 68. 


| — Frometheus, 
. iii. 11. 
Thebes, the ſeven gates of, rites; AC» 
cording to Nonnus, agreeably to the 
number and order of the ſeven pla- 


Theocreſtus, a victor in che Olympic 


horſe-race, ii 118. 


Theodorus, the Samian, firſt lifcovered | 


the method of caſting iron i. 287. 
| „one of the firſt that taught 


how to caſt braſs, and melt it into 


| ſtatues, ii. 287, 
„ a victor in the Olympic 
quinquertium, ji. 131. 


Herophile, ill. 135. 
Theognetus, a victor in \. wreſtling in 
the Olympic games, ii. 10g. 
Theomelidz, a place in Sparta ſo calls 
ed, i. 391. 
Theomneſtus, the ſtatuary, ii. 127. 
Theophilus, the Athenian archon, iii. 
108. . 
Theophraſtus, iii. 358. S 
Theopompus, the fon of Nicander, i. 

255. 268. 278. ö 
„his ſpeech to the La- 
cedzmonian army, 1. 357. 

—, a victor in che Olympie 

Auinquertium, ii. 142. 
Sinopenſis, his account 
.. of a large ſkeleton, iii. 2717. 
Theopropus, the ſtatuary, iii. 125. 


— —ů — 


Theotimus, a victorious pugiliſt in the 


Olympic games, ii. 133. 
Theoxenus, ii. 3 16. 


Thera, a place near the mountain Tay- 


nets; and the meaning of this, iii. 


343. 

Theccaleon, a building ſo called in 
Altis, 11. 44. 

Theganuſſa, a deſert iſland, i. 438. 

Thelpuſa, the city, ii. 309. 

Themiſcyra, i. 122. 
Themiſonium, the city, ili. 193. 

+ Fhemiſtocles, ii. 377. 


by Apollo, iii. 140. 
Theocles, the ſtatuaty, ii. 49. 
Theoclus, the prophet of the Meſſe. 
nians, i. 382. 


, the offerings of, rejected 


—— valiantly ruſhes on the Spar- 8 
* and falls covered with wounds, 


NE ID. =; 

Thecus, the ſtatuary, i. 118. ii. 
104. ili. 1426. 
Vor. III. 


getus, i. 315. 
, the iſland, i. 167. ” 
Therapne, i. 294. 311. 
Theras, the ſon of Ton, i. 251. 


1.1006. - 
Theron, the ftatuary, ii. 126. 
Thermius, ii. 8. | 
Thermodon, the torrent, iz, 42. 
Theronice, ji. 7. 

Therophone, is, 
Therſander, the ſon of 33 

i. 300. 


171. 


Therfilochus, a victorious pugiliſt in the 


Olympic games, ii. 121. 

Therlites a picture of, iii. 188. 

Therſius, a victor in the Olympic cha- 
riot-race, ii. 24. 

Theſeus, picture of. &c. i. 8. iii 186. 


in which he is ſaid to have been 
Ee 1 


T 


, the father of the sl : 


„the ſon of Autefion, he 344. | 


, the ſon of Polynices, TY 


the meaning of the fable of, 


118 


bound by Pluto, and liberated by 

Hercules, iti. 231, 232. 

| Theſpia, the city, iii. 58. 

Theſ ſpias, the ſon of Erechtheus, 75. 
Theſprotis, a piece of poetical compo- 

| wk ii. 282. 

Theſſalonice, the daughter of Philip 
the ſon of Amyntas, ii. 268. iii. 17. 

Theſtius the father of Leda, i. 290. 

Thetis, a ſtatue of, 1. 320. 

Thiſbe, the city, iii. 73. s 

Thiſoa, the Nymph, 11. 345. 347.365. 

Thius, the river, ii. 335. 

Thoas, ii. 8. iii. 215. 

Thocnia, the city, ii. 324. 

Thocnus, the ſon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 


324. 


Tholus, a place in Attica, containing : 


filver ſtatues, i. 13. 

. e. a round figure of white ſtone, 

rz. 

Thornaz, i. 280. 

Thracians, the, called wal the Greeks, 
Boreans, iii. 254. 

Thracis, the city, iii. 108. =P 

Thraſybulus, the Elean prophet, ii. 
87. 276. 

Thraſydrus, the Elean, makes a peace 
with the Lacedzmonians, i. 271. 

 Thronium, the city, ii. 67. 

*Fhucydides, i. 66. ii. 138. 

Thuriataræ, the city, i. 426. 

Thyades, the, Attic women ſo called, 
iii. 110. 

Thyia, the daughter of Caſtalius, iii. 
117. 

, a picture of, iii. 184. 

Thyiæ, a feſtival of the Eleans, in 
honour of Bacchus, ii. 161. 

Thylacus, the ſtatuary, ii. 70. 

Thymoetes, the ſon of Oxyntas, i. 186, 

Thyræum, the city, ii. 257. 

» ruins of, ii. 336, 

Thyrea, the town, i. 247. 

Tiaſa, the river, i. 306. 

— me daughter of Eurotas, #8, 

Tiber, the lake, 11.18. 

| Tigea, a city of Areadia, i. 204. 

Tilphuſſa, the fountain, i iii. 76. 

Timænetus, a victor in the armed 
courſe, iii, 120. 

Timagenidas, the Theban, ii. 192. 

Timalco, i. 120. 


Timandra, the daughter of Tyadareus, | 


ii. 261. 


. 


Timanthes, the pancratiaſt, ii. 107. 

Timarchides, the ſtatuary, iii. 204. 

Timaſitheus, a victor in the Olympic 
pancratium, ii. 18. 

Timeas, the ſtatue of, i: 197. 

Timocles, the ftatuary, iii. 204. 

Timocratus, the Rhodian, bribes the 
Grecians to war on the Lacedæmo- 
nians, i. 276. 

Timon, the Elean, conquered in the 
quinquertium, ii. 6. 130. 

, 2 victor in the Olympic chis. 

riot-race, ii. 88. 

„the ſon of Agyptus, i ii. 118. 

Timoptolis, the Elean, ii. 128. 

Timoſthenes, a victor in the Olympic 
ſtadium, 11. 88. 

Timotheus, the ſtatuary, i. 231. 

Cononis, i. 68, 
„ the Mileſian, a verſe of, 


ii. 372. 


li. a 
Tirefias, divining tower of, its 


35+ 


„a picture of, iii; 185. 
—— the meaning of his becom- 
ing blind through beholding * 
It. 349. 
Tiryns, ruins of, i. 208. 
Tirynthus, the fon of Argus, i. 208. 
Tiſamenus, the ſon of Oreſtes, i. 185. 
„ particulars of, i. 282, 283, 
Tiſamenus, a king of the n, 
11. 14. 
Tiſander, the ſtatuary, ili. 127. 
„a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii, 121. 
'Tifias, the orator, ii. 134. 


Tificrates, a victor in the Olympic 
ſtadium, ii. 110. 


Tiſis, the ſon of Alcis, i. 363. 


Titan, the brother of the Sun, 1, 
166. 


Titana, a town of the Sicyonians, is 


168. ii. 235. 
Tithorea, iii. 194. 
Tithrauſtes, i. 276. 
Tithronium, the town, Jil, 207. 
Titus Flaminius, iii. 203. 209. 
Tlepolemus, 2 victor in the Olympic 
race with a fingle mule, ii. 23. 


Forches, an Argive feſtival fo called, 
i, 206. 
Tenn 


INDEX 


Tomb, beaoch i. 197. 


Tomb of Agipus, i i, v2. 
the ſons of ZEgyptus, 1. 203. 


Egyptus, the ſon of Belus, 


ii. 228. 


Apytus, i li. 292. | 

Tomb, called Aſymnium, i. 126. 

——- of Agamemnon and his cha- 
rioteer Eurymedon, i. 180. | 

Tombs of the kings called Agidæ, i. 
291. 

Tomb of Aleman, 1. 295. 

Alcmene, 1. 119. 

Alope, i. 114. 

— Amphilocus, i. 297. 


— 


due children of 2 


ili. 36. 


Ampbiſſi, iii. 215. 
Anchiſes, ii. 283. 
Andræmon, iii. 215. 

| Androclus, the ſon of Co- 
drus, ii. 170. 

Anthemocritus, i. 106. 
Antiope and Phocus, iii. 


195. 8 
— Apollodorus, 1. 87. 
Aras, i. 169. 174. 
the Arcadians that fell in 
the engagement againſt the Eleans, 
ji. 142. 


Arcas, the ſon of Calliſto, 
ii. 272. 

Arceſilaus, iii. 92. 

Argus, i. 198. 

Ariadne, i. 191. 
Ariſtocrates, il. 285. 
Ariſtodemus, ii. 339. 
Ariſtomenes, and the man- 
ner in which the Meſſenians facrifice 
on it, i. 430. 

— Ariſtias, the Catirit, 1. 173. 
Aſphodicus, iii. 9. 
Aſtrabacus, i. 300. 

— — Aſtycratea and Mantes, 1. 
7. | 
———— — thoſe Athenians that fought 

againſt the /Eginetz, 1. 86. 

in Athens, called the heroum 

of ZE-geus, 1. 61. | 
„ > mire gy 1. 180. | 

Auge, the daughter of 

Aleus, ii. 260. f 
Autonoe, 1. 13 f. 

„the daughter of 
Cepheus, ii. 273. 


Braſidas, =_ ſon of Tellis, 


6— 


1.29 [, 
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of Caanthus, iii. 23. 
Callipolis, i. 124. 
Calliſto, il. 337. 

Calus, i. 58. 

Car, the ſon of Phoroneus, 


1.1. 


Chrpes,' i. 381. 
Caſtor, 1. 288. | 
Cephiſidorus, i. 107. | 
Cerdes, the wife of Phoro- 
neus, 1. 193. 

Chalcodon, ii 11. 290. iii. Fry 
Cinadus, i. 323. 

Cleatus, i. 176, 

the Cleonzi, i. $6, 
Cliſthenes, 18. | 
Clymene, the mother of 
Homer, ili. 171. 


Clytemneſtra and Agiſthus, 


1. 180. 


4 Conon and Timotheus, i. 
89. 


Coræbus, i. 128. 
Corinna, iii. 48. 
Cranaus, i. 93. 
Cretan archers, 1. 86. 
Crotopus, 1. 202. 
Cylarabus, 1. 199. 
Cynortas, i. 288. 
Demoſthenes, i. 233. 
Diogenes of Sinope, i. 139. 
Eche mus, ii. 381. | 
Electra, i. 180, 
ö Endymion, ii. 143. 
Epaminondas, ii. 280. 
— Ephialtes and Lycurgus, 
orators, i. $9, 

— Epimelides, i. 436. 
Epimenides, i 1. 194. 
the Cretan i. 


23 


284. 


Epopeus, i. 165. 
Eriphyle, i. 200. 8 
Erifichthon, i i. 93. =» 
Eubulus, i. 88. | 
Eucoſmus, the ſon of bps ; 
curgus, i. 300. | 
Eumedes, i i. 293. 
Eumolpus, 1. III. 
————  Eupolis, the Athenian, a 
writer of comedies, i. 154. 
— Eurybiadas, i. 300. 
Tombs, royal, of the Turyront an, 


1. 286. 
Tomb 


— 
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A 
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* 
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Tomb of Eurypylus, 1. 219. 
Euryſtheus, i. 132. 
Eurytus, i. 176. 
, heroic, of ZEgeus, i. 297- 

. ZEgialeus; i. 130. 
— Alcimus, i. 295. 


of Amphiaraus, ii. 307. 
— of Alcon, i. 293. 
5 Amphiaraus, i. 285. 
— Aratus, i. 157. 
— Aulon, 1. 287. 
—— Cadmus, i. 297. 


—— 
— 


* 


"Pandion; Tz 76. 
Chilon, i. 299. 


— 


— Cleodæus, the ſon 


"a Hyllus, 1. 297- 

— Cyniſca, i. 295. 

" Doceus, i. 295. _ 
ks - Echephron, ii. 307. 
— — Enarzphorus, i. 


Hippolytus, 1. 287. 
— Hippothoon, i, 112. 

"I — Ino, 1. 125. 

— Tolaus, iii. 50. 

* —— Tops, i. 285. 

— — 5 45 1. 125. 

"IM | Lelex, i. 285, 

— a - Perſeus, 1. 183. 

— —— Sebrus, i. 295. 

8 — the poſterity of Oi- 
5 1. 297. 


Platæa, iii. 5 
Pleuron, 1. 299. 
— Podares, ii. 274. 
: Promachus, ii. 307. 
— the ſon of Some , 
i. 214. 
— — — Teleclus, i. 298. 


—_ — Theſeus, 1.287, 
— — 1. 112. 
raiſed by Harpalus, i. 109. 
of Hector, the ſon of Priam, 
111. 40. 


- Heliodorus Halis, i. 108. 
- the Sibyl Herophile, 1ii. 


I 
— — - Heſiod, iii. 88. 
the ſuitors of Hippodamia, 


ii. ow 


Hippolyte, i. 121. 
Hippolytus, i. 60. 
Hippos, or the Horſe, i. 


— Aicmzon, the ſon 


— Cecrops, the ſon of 


Tomb of Homer, iii. 171. 
Hyacinthus, i. 250. 
Hyllus, i. 119. 
Hypermneſtra and Lynceusy 


7 194. 
Tombs; royal, of the 1 amidæ, i. 


286. 
Tomb of Idas and Lynceus, 1. 288. 
Ion, i. 93. 
Iphicles, the brother of 
Hercules, ii. 288. 


Tombs of Iphimedea and the ſans of 


Aloeus, iii. 49. 
Tomb of Iphinoe, i. 12%. 
the ſons of Iphitus, i iii. 210. 
certain Knights, i. 86. 
Ladas, J. 317. 
—— Lais, i. 139. 
Tombs of Laius and the ſervants ; that 
followed him, iii. 113. 
Tomb of Las, i. 330. 
Leagtus, 1. 86. 
Leitus, iii. 9. 
Lelex, i 130. 


Licymnius, i. 199. 
—ů Linus, the ſon of Apollo, 


i. 189. 


Lycurgus, 1. 176. 
Lycus, 1. 153. 
Lyſander, iii. 74. 
Machaon, i. 239, 
Mardonius, ili. 4. | 
— the horſes of Marmax, ü. 
148. 
— the head of the epic 
Meduſa, i. 195. 
—— — Megareus, i. 122. 
—— Melanippus, 111. 39. 
— — Meleſander, i. 87. 
——— Meliſſa, 3. 217. 
N Menoeceus, iii. 54. 
— Mermervus and Pheres, the 
ſons of Medea i. 143. 
Miltiades the ſon of Cimoa; 


i. . 95: 
——  Minyas, iii. 88. 
— ———  Moloſlus, i. 106. 
Myrtilus, 1i. 288, 
_ | Neſtor, i. 443. 


my 


Nicocles Tarentinus, i i. 108. 
— — Nileus ii. 168. 
— — the children of Oedipus, 


ili. 39. 


Oenomaus, ii. 147. 
| Toms 


1 E N. 
| Tomb of Talaue, the fon of Biay 


Tomb of Oenopion, ii. 180. 
Oeonus, 1. 296. 
— Oicles, ii 329. 
— Olynthus, i. 87. 
— — Opheltes, i 176. 
—— Oreſtes i. 283. ii. 382. 
—— Orion, iii. 44. 
—— Ortppus, i. 129. 
—— Oxylus, 1. 158. 
— Pandion, i. 115. 121. 
— in Megalopolis, called Paræba- 
ſium, ii. 322. 
=o of Patreus, ii. 224. 
Patrocles, the father of Me- 
lila, . 4 


- 


| Platzenſes, i. 91. 

— Pelaſgus, i, 107. 
Tombs of the . of Pelias, il. 
278. . 
Tomb of Penelope, ii. 282. 8 
Pericles, Chabrias, 

Phormio, i. 85. 
—— Perſeus Gorgophone, i. 19 Ge 
Phædra, i. 230. 
Phocus, i. 221. 
the Phoezi, 11. 279. 


— 


—— — Phoroneus, i. 190. 
Phytalus, i. 108. 

————— Pindar, itl. 50 51. 

— — Pittheus, i. 226: 


„ the Bgotian Platzenſes, i. 
95. , 2 | 

Plato, i. gr. 

— Polemarchus, 1. 256, 

— —— Preugenes, ii. 225. 

— Prometheus, ii. 172. 

— — Plaſamathe, i. 189. 

Pyrges, i. 27. 

— — Pyrrho, the Ion of pilo- 

crates, 11. 187. 
— Pyrrhus, i. 194. 


— — 


— —— Rhadine and Leontichus, i i. 


180 
—— a Rhodian, 1. 10g, 
—— Sacadas. i. 199. 
+ Saurus, ii. 147. 
— . Semele, iii. 36. 
— — cerxtain Sicyonians, i. 154. 
— Soſtratus, ii. 23 
—— Spherus, the charioteer of 
ee i. 223. 
— Sthenelus, i. 199. 
——— Tznarus, i. 291. 
1 Taatalus, i. 197. 


Pauſanias, the owe of the 


_ 
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194. 
. og Talthybius, i. 286, 
1 the herald, i its 
236. ; 


Fegtates and his wite Me- 
ra, ii. 308. 
———— Telamon, ii. 290. 


Teledamus and Pelops, 7 


180, 


Telephas, the piper, i. 131. 
— Jeme nus, i. 247. 

Tereus, i. 122. 
———— Themiſcyra, 16. 

— Themiſtocles, i. 18. 
- Theodedtes, Fhaſelitas, Mary 
ſitheus, i. 109. 

Theodorus, the tragic actor, 


Theopompus, the ſon cr 
. Nicander, i. 300. ; 
Therſander, iii. 14. 
——— — the Theſſalian knights, i. 85. 
— Thraſybulus, i. 85. 

ä Thraſymed, i. 443. 

- Thyeſtes, i. 183. 

Tireſias, iii. 40. 

- Tolmides and his ſoldiers, 


i. 10g. 


i. 89. 
— — Tyndareus, 1. 303. 
Urnethes, i. 201. 
Xenodice, i. 154. 
Tombs of Zeno, Chryfippus Solenfis, 

Nicias, and Ariſtogiton, i. $9. 

— Zethus and Amphion, itt 

3 * 


Tomb, a common one of the Colophe- 


. nians and Smyrnæans that died in 
battle, it. 192. 

, common, of the Greeks, iii. ce 
a a common one, of thoſe that 
"nj in the engagement againſt Alex- 
ander, ili. 22. 
54 common, of the Thebaus 
that fell in che engagement againſt 
Philip. 11, 98. 


— — 


Tombs of thoſe that fell at Corinth, i. 


88. | 
thoſe that r in a naval 
battle about the 14+!! eſpont, i. 8g. 
thoſe that fr at Delium, 13. 
A thoſe that Leoſthenes led, ib, 
thoſe that followed Olym- 
p odorus ib. 
—— certain ſoldiers, i. 


- 


_ 
Tombs of thofe' that were led by Ci- 


mon, i. 89. 


thoſe that fell at Thebes, 


i. 114. 


Tomb of thoſe Achenians that fell in 


a battle againſt the Perſians, 1. 98. 
of thoſe that followed ZEgia- 
leus to the Theban war, iii. 41. 


an empty one, of certain Ar- 


gives, i. 191. 

of the women that followed 

the army of Bacchus, 1. 197. 

„a magnificent one belonging 

to the Jews, 11. 292. 

m—— of thoſe that died fighting 
againſt the Medes, i. 126. 

Tragus, a-perpetual river, ii, 303. 

Trajan, the emperor, i. 439. 

— a ſtatue of, ii, 35. 

Trapegus, the city, ii. 257. 

Trapezeus, the ſon of Lycaon, ii. 2 56. 

Trapezuntia, a place in Arcadia, ii. 
322. | 

Trapezus, the. city, ruins of, ii. 322. 

Treaſury, a, dedicated by Myron the 
8 tyrant, ii. 137, 38. 

, of the Carthaginians, 


H. 139. 
Treaſuries in Olympia, an account of 


the, ji. 137—140. 

FTretus, the town, i. 177. 

Tricoloni, the city, ii. 257. 336. 

Tricolonus, ii. 149. 257. 

Tricrena, the 2 of the Phe- 
neatæ, ii. 291. 

Trigonon, a place of judgment n 
the Athenians, 1. 82. 

Trinacria, the iſland, i. 237. 

Trinaſus, the walls of, i. 321. 

Triopas, i. 178. 

„a ſtatue of, 111, 131. 

F ripodes, a road in Attica, i. 53. 

'Tripodiſcus, the town, i. 128. 

Tripods, brazen, called by . 
deſtitute of ſire, i. 429. 

Triptolemus, ii. 216, 

Triſaules, ii. 290. 5 

Tritia, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 230. 

„the daughter of Triton, ii. 231. 

Triton, a wonderful ſtatue of, and . 
ticulars of, iii. 44. 

Triton, the torrent, iii. 78. 

Tritons, the form of the, jii. 45. 

Troezenii, che, i. 224. | 

Troilus, a victor in the Olympic per- 
ect Chariot-race, li, 85. 
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Trophæa, a place in Arcadia, TH 30g 
Trophonius, the architect, iii. 24. 
remarkable account ot the 
Cave and Oracle of, iii. 92—96. 
Trophonius and Agamedes, the ar- 
chitects, particulars of, iii. 87. 
— —— — the death 
of, according to Cicero, ili. 351. 
Troy, 5 ſubverſion of a picture of, 
iii. 1 

Turbe, a eſtiyal of Bacchus ſo called, 
i. 20 

— —4 the river, ii. 312. 

Tydeus, the Elean, a ſtatue of, ii, 129. 


Tyndareus, 1. 250. 298. 318. 


—— , the ſons of, the cauſe of 
their wrath againſt the Meſſenians, 
i, 414. 

Tyndarus, the ſons of, i. 137. 

Typhon Egienſis, ii. 92. 


Typhon, the ſymbolical meaning of, 


unfolded, iii. 290. 


Tyronidas, ii. 367. 


Tyrtæus, verſes of, i. 354. 376, 377, 
379+ 

, an Athenian grammarian, i. 

381, 382. 

——-— appeaſes the diſcontent of the 
Lacedæmonians by his verſes, 1 is 
389. 

Tyrrhenus, the inventor of the trum- 
pet, i, 194. 


. 


VARIO Us, a place of diſputation ſs 
called in Sparte 4 i. 297. 

Venus, a grove of, ii. 228. 

— Ambologera, a ſtatue of, i. 305. 

Apoſtrophia, iii. 36. 


— Celeſtial, a ſtatue of, 74. 


— — — 5 why ſo called, iii. 
227. | 


——, the daughter of Di- 
one, remarkable account of, from 
the MSS. Scholia of Proclus on the 
Cratylus, 13. 

* Rs 
Fates, I. 233. 

— Colias, fl atues of, i. 3. 

— juno, the ſſtatue of, 1. 290. 

—— = Mechanitis, a ſtatue of, ii. 328. 

, Why called Melanis, iii. 336. 

——= Nicophoros, the . of, i. 188. 

Venus, 


the ruler of che 


INDEX, = We 


Venus Popular, iii. 36, 

— Praxis, i. 127. 

— Why called vente, Ul, 

276. 

Venuvians, the, ii. 358. 

Veſpaſian, the Roman emperor, im- 
poſed on the Greeks an annual tri- 
bute, 11. 212. 

Veſſels, perforated, the: meaning of the 
uninitiated pouring water into, in 
Hades, iii. 361. 

—, the two placed by the throne 
of Jupiter, according to Homer, the 
meaning of, iii. 337. | 

Victory, a golden ſtatue of, ii. 27. 

Vipers in Arabia, the bite of, not dan- 
gerous, through their being fed with 
the juice of the balſam tree, iii. 62. 

Virgil, ili. 39. 

Vulcan, a definition of the nature of, 
iii. 223. 


a 


UD.AU S, the Spartan, iii. 10. 

Ulyſles, i. 317. ii. 57. 

——-, a picture of, ili. 156; 

Ulympicus, the Romait general, ii. 
212. | 

Umbdilicus, a place among the Phli- 

aſians, ſo called, i. 173. a 

Uninitiated, the, according to Plato, in 
the Gorgias, the moſt wretched of 
' thoſe in Hades, ill, +361, 


X. 


RANTHIPPUS, the ſon of Ari- 
phron, a ſtatue of, i.70. 

is choſen general of the 

Athenians, 1 269. 


a ee ui. 377. 
- the ſon of Deiphontes, i. 


117. 


deftroyed the fleet of the 


Nn the ſon of Ptolemy, i iii. 14. 

Xenarges, a victor in the Olympic pan» 
cratium, 1i. 86. 

Xenias, the Elean, i. 271. il. 192. 

Xenocleas, the prophet, iii. 138. 

Renocles, a victor in the Olympic 
games, in wreſtling, ii. 109, 

Xenocrates, iii. 29. 

Xenocratus, the ſtatuary, ili. 28. 


Xenodamus, the pancratiaſt, iii. 210. 


Xenodice, a picture of, iii. 176. 

Xenodicus, a victorious pugiliſt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 126. 

Xenodocus, the Meſſenian, i: 3 52. 

Xenombrotus, a victor in the Olympic 
horſe-race, ii. 126. 


| Xenon, the Achaian, ii. 194. 


Xenophilus, the ſtatuary, i. 20t. . 
ate Bi the warriour, i. 407. 
the ſtatuary, ii. 327. iii. 35. 
„the ſons of, ſtatuaries, i 1. 61. 
„the ſon of Gryllus, ii. 16. 
the pancratiaſt, ii. 92. 


Xuthus, 1. k Be il, 164. 


. 
ZAC VNTHVs. che fon of Darda« 


nus, ii. 306. 

Tanclæi, the inhabitants of _— i, 
404. 

Zancle, 16. 

Zanes, brazen ſtatues of Jupiter ſs 
called among the Eleans, ii. 61. 


Zaraca, a maritime city of Laconia, 


i. 112. 319. 327. 
Zeno, a victor in the Olympic ſtadium, 


ii. 127. 


| Zephyrium, the promontory, i. 255» : 


Zethus, iii. 11. 

1 the ſon of Archidamus, 
1. 2 

Zeuxippus, i. 152. 

Zoetion, the eity, ii. 336. 

Zoeteus, 16. 

Zypoetes, a Thracian, ii. 35, 
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ate. Line, Vol. 1 Ow”: 
7. 4. i. For Adæon read Atens. : A 
9. 9. i. For Len&ricaread Leuctra. 
41. 7. i. For and Triton read of the lake Tun. 
72. 13. i. For Salamina read Salamis. 
21. 21. i. For having ſent a meſſenger read being ſent as 
| | a meſſenger; 
Sr. 23. i. Blot out the words rhe meſſen 
$2. 31. i. For Parabyſtus and Triponas read Parabyſto 
A | and Trigonon. 
104. ' 9. i. For vertebræ read patellæ. 
124. 6. i. For Tantides read Zantit. | 
138. 27. i. Inſtead of But to the havens of the Corinthians 
| 8 they gave the names of Leche and Cenchrea, 
I . : read, But Leches and Cenchreas gave n names 
3 to the havens of the Corinthians, 
3 2327. 27. i. Fortis called Themidius read is called the altar 
; s of the Themide. 
247. 1, i. For became read becomet:; 
324. 9. i. For Plataniftuntes read Plataniftits. 


330. 9, 17, 14. 1. For La read Las. Sg 
331. 19. i, For Silenus who read Silenus whom. f 
8 | DIRECTION 5 To THE BOOKBINDER: 
| ; Place the two maps to face Page 1, Vol. L 
| | The picture of the Temple of Olym- 
pian Jupiter to face — 49 — 


5 The Tower of the Winds. — 
2 - - The Ionic Temple on the banks of | 


| the Iliſſus, to face — 52. — 
MM The Monument of Lyficrates, to | 
| face . PE, 53. — 
f The Doric Portico, to face 6158 — 
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